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Introduction. 


THE  laudable  attempts  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton,  and  of  other  amateurs  to  naturalize 
different  kinds  of  Parrots,  Parrakeets,  Lories,  and  Cockatoos  in  this  country, 
having  failed,  mainly  in  consequence  of  "those  vile  guns",  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  connoisseurs  who  wish  to  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
birds  without  going  abroad,  must  content  themselves  with  studying  the 
manners,  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  species  of  Parrots  in  cap- 
tivity, since  to  do  so  at  large  would  appear,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
and  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  impossible;  and  it  is  a  terrible  pity  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  few  sights  are  more  attractive  than  a  flock  of  these 
grand  birds,  the  Macaws  especially,  wheeling  around  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
when  their  variegated  coats  glisten  like  living  jewels,  and  then  settling  down 
among  the  tops  of  some  patriarchal  trees,  where  they  show  themselves  off 
to  even  greater  advantage — their  brilliant  colours  contrasting  boldly  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage — than  when  sporting  freely  in  mid 
air. 

Nevertheless,  to  observe  them  in  captivity  is  not  without  its  advantages, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  "homing"  instinct  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  race,  and  when  permitted  to  fly  abroad  at  their  own  free  will,  too  many 
of  the  Psittacidce  are  unable  to  find  their  way  back  again  to  their  owner's 
grounds,  and  die  miserably,  either  killed  by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  such 
as  hawks,  foxes,  weasels  and  so  forth,  shot  by  ignorant  sportsmen  (?),  or 
starved  to  death  from  inability  to  find  food  for  themselves:  again,  Parrots 
allowed  to  enjoy  full,  or  even  partial,  freedom,  seldom  become  so  tame  as 
individuals  of  the  same  species  that  are  kept  in  the  house,  or,  if  ever  so 
familiar  when  permitted  to  fly  abroad,  soon  become  more  or  less  wild  when 
allowed  a  wider  range ;  so  that  after  all  the  seemingly  cruel  plan  of  putting 
them  in  a  cage,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  kindest  in  the  end,  and  a  Parrot  that 
is  well  looked  after  by  a  kind  and  sympathetic  owner,  not  only  soon  becomes 
reconciled  to  its  fate,  but  actually  so  attached  to  its  prison  that  it  cannot 
be  induced  to  leave  it,  and  if  taken  out  forcibly,  returns  to  its  familiar  perch 
with  evident  satisfaction. 
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Fortunately  there  is  a  mode  of  keeping  these  interesting  birds  intermediate 
between  that  of  confining  them  to  a  cage,  and  permitting  them  to  range  at 
freedom  through  the  country  round,  namely,  in  a  bird- room,  or  a  good-sized 
aviary,  appropriately  furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  rotten  logs  of 
wood:  in  the  latter  situation  they  can  be  seen  almost  to  as  great  advantage 
as  when  flying  freely  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  than  when  shut  up  in  a 
cage;  they  will  also,  at  least  many  of  them,  breed  freely  in  an  aviary,  and 
to  study  and  observe  their  domestic  habits,  adds  very  materially  to  their 
owner's  pleasure,  and  forms,  in  many  cases,  the  chief  incentive  for  keeping 
Parrakeets  at  all. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  entered  into  full  particulars  of  the  treat- 
ment necessary  for  preserving  Parrots  in  health,  and  have  expatiated  at 
some  length  upon  the  strange  and  unnatural  prejudice  that  yet  lingers  in 
some  high  quarters  against  allowing  them  water:  we  have  also  given  ample 
details  of  the  various  modes  of  nidification  peculiar  to  the  different  species, 
and  pointed  out  the  course  of  treatment  necessary  to  induce  them  to  per- 
petuate their  kind  in  captivity,  which  most  of  them  are  ready  enough  to 
do— so  ready,  some  of  them,  that  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  they 
will  occasionally  lay  their  eggs,  and  even  rear  the  young. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  long  time  since  that  to  breed  Parrots,  or  Parrakeets, 
of  any  kind,  in  this  country  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  impossible ;  but 
to-day  we  find  Budgerigars,  Cockatiels,  Red-rumps,  Turquoisines,  and  some 
other  species  nesting  as  freely  as  our  Domestic  Pigeons,  and  bringing  up 
large  families  with  much  less  fuss  than  our  Canaries:  the  experience  thus 
gained  should  tempt  connoisseurs  to  try  some  other  kinds,  the  different 
Lories  for  example,  and  the  smaller  sorts  of  Cockatoos. 

In  Germany,  where  bird-keeping  has  been  pursued  as  a  study,  if  not  as 
an  avocation,  for  very  many  years,  amateurs  and  aviculturists  have  succeeded 
in  rearing  almost  every  kind  of  Parrot  hitherto  imported;  but  with  us  the 
pursuit  is  yet  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  we  believe  that  the  species  bred  in 
this  country  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  if  not  of  one  hand,  certainly  on 
those  of  both  hands ;  but  every  year  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  delightful 
family  of  the  Psittacida,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  we  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  so  very  far  behind  our  Teutonic  friends  in  this  respect. 

As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  " Diseases  of  Birds", 
concerning  which  so  much  is  usually  said  in  books  treating  of  the  subject 
we  have  in  hand.  Bechstein  notwithstanding,  we  are  of  opinion  that  birds 
in  their  wild  state  seldom  suffer  from  any  ailment;  hunger,  cold  and  old 
age  are  the  foes  they  have  to  combat,  excepting,  of  course,  predatory  birds 
and  beasts;  and  in  captivity,  these,  with  the  exception  of  old  age,  which 
will  find  us  all  out  at  last,  should  we  escape  the  attacks  of  every  other 
enemy,  should  not  enter  into  our  calculations  at  all.  In  a  properly  regulated 
aviary  our  birds  should  never  die  except  from  age  or  accident.  Draughts 
and  unnatural  food  are  what  too  often  kill  captive  birds,  and  both  surely 
can  be  avoided. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  birds,  to  be  gained,  however*,  mainly  by 
experience,  will  tell  the  aviarist  what  species  he  may  safely  cage  together, 
and  a  fertile  source  of  loss  be  thus  avoided.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  suitable  and  unsuitable  food,  comfortable  dwelling-places,  and 
appropriate  nesting  accommodation.  Upon  the  question  of  cleanliness  we 
will  not  insult  our  readers  by  touching;  but  many  aviarists,  especially  be- 
ginners, are  too  apt  to  overcrowd  their  birds,  and  many,  and  dire  misfortunes 
spring  from  this  cause  alone. 

It  is  eminently  undesirable  to  keep  the  larger  Parrots  in  the  same  enclosure 
with  the  dwarf  members  of  the  race;  Rosy  Cockatoos,  for  instance,  with 
Budgerigars,  or  Blue  Mountain  Lories  with  Madagascar  White-heads ;  while 
the  latter  will  be  unsafe  neighbours  for  the  pretty  little  Blue-wings,  the 
smallest  and  most  charming  members  of  the  Agapornis  sub-family,  which 
had  better  either  be  placed  in  an  aviary  by  themselves,  or  consorted  with 
the  tiny  Astrilds,  often,  but  erroneously,  named  Ornamental  Finches. 

Few  amateurs  have  facilities  for  keeping  the  larger  Parrots  and  Cockatoos 
in  any  numbers,  so  as  to  ensure  the  profitable  breeding  of  these  in  many 
ways  desirable  birds ;  their  comparatively  huge  dimensions  necessitate  a  wide 
accommodation,  and  their  noisy  outcries  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
being  kept  anywhere  but  in  a  remote  country  district,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  neighbouring  sensitive  human  ears:  to  keep  a  flock  of  Cockatoos  in  a 
town,  or  even  village,  would  entail  upon  the  rash  individual  who  made  the 
attempt,  attentions  similar  to  those  bestowed  upon  the  cat-loving  Countess 
at  Kensington,  whose  pro-feline  proclivities  have  more  than  once  formed 
the  subject  of  a  judicial  investigation.  Still  the  Great  Sulphur-Crested  Cocka- 
too has  been  successfully  bred  in  Germany,  and,  but  for  an  untoward  accident 
we  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  bred  Goffin's  Cockatoo.  On  the  whole 
however,  except  in  very  special  cases,  the  aviarist  will  do  well  to  confine 
his  attention  to  breeding  Parrakeets,  which  may  be  preserved  without  offence 
to  neighbours  of  a  different  taste,  and  are  also  more  readily  provided  for 
in  the  way  of  suitable  habitations,  than  the  owners  of  beaks  of  such  for- 
midable dimensions  and  tremendous  power  as  the  Macaws  and  the  greater 
Cockatoos. 

The  present  volume  of  Parrots  in  Captivity  is,  so  to  speak,  tentative,  but 
should  this  attempt  in  the  direction  of  familiarising  the  public  with  a  most 
delightful  class  of  birds,  have  the  success  we  hope  for,  and  which  the 
efforts  of  our  enterprising  publisher,  who  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  the  work  as  attractive  as  possible,  seem  to  warrant  us  in 
expecting,  we  propose  to  continue  the  subject,  if  not  to  exhaustion,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  volumes  more. 

En  attendant,  we  must  express  our  obligation  to  the  kind  friends  whose 
assistance  has  been  instrumental  in  making  the  work  what  it  is;  nor  can 
we  overlook  the  efforts  of  the  artist,  whose  life-like  portraits  of  the  various 
birds  have  added  so  much  to  its  usefulness  and  attractiveness:  in  almost 
every  instance  the  plates  have  been  drawn  and  coloured  from  life,  and  are 
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scarcely  to  be  exceeded  in  any  ornithological  work,  at  least  of  a  popular 
character,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that  many  people  now  keep  Parrots,  and 
many  more  are  desirous  of  doing  so,  but  very  few  of  those  persons  under- 
stand how  their  favourites  should  be  treated,  and  are  pained  and  surprised 
when  the  poor  things  die  soon  after  passing  into  their  possession.  An  owner 
of  a  Parrot  bereaved  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  is  apt  to  blame 
the  dealer  from  whom  he  purchased  the  bird,  the  friend,  or  book,  that 
advised  him  to  feed  it  after  such  and  such  a  manner,  in  a  word,  any  one 
but  himself,  who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  is  the  only  one 
to  blame. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Parrot,  especially  a  young  one,  taken  suddenly 
away  from  the  crowded  cage  in  the  dealer's  shop,  where  the  warmth  and 
society  of  its  companions,  and  often  their  friendly  mouthfuls  of  food  thrust 
generously  into  its  own,  will  take  cold,  and  mope  and  pine,  when  placed 
in  a  cage,  and  too  often  a  draught,  by  itself.  The  better  plan  is  to  buy 
at  least  two  birds  and  place  them,  at  first,  in  the  same  cage,  open  only  in 
front,  and  by  degrees  accustom  them  to  more  air  and  freedom ;  after  a  while 
they  may  be  placed  in  open  cages,  side  by  side,  and  when,  at  last,  they 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  acclimatised,  they  may,  if  the  owner  does  not  want 
them  both,  be  separated,  and  the  least  desirable  of  the  two  sold,  usually 
at  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  purchased  price. 

Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,  said  Horace  long  ago;  similarly  a  true  bird-fancier 
has  the  love  of  the  feathered  portion  of  creation  born  in  him  without  doubt ; 
at  least  such  is  our  own  case,  and  if  in  the  following  pages,  and  our  other 
works  on  the  subject,  we  have  been  of  even  a  little  use  to  our  favourites, 
by  teaching  their  owners  how  to  treat  them  better  than  they  had  previously 
been  able  to  do,  we  feel  that  our  labours  have  not  been  in  vain. 

W.  T.  G. 
Moira  House,  Surrey. 
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Psittacus  Goffiwi,  Buss. 
Synonym:  Cacatua  Oojffmi.     German:  Goffin's  Kakadu. 

THIS  altogether  charming  and  comparatively  rare  bird,  is  stated  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  to  be  a  native  of 
Queensland,  bnt  Dr.  Karl  Buss,  the  well-known  ornithologist  of  Berlin, 
describes  it  as  coming  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  (von  den  Salomons 
Inselri),  and  from  our  knowledge  of  both  authorities  we  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  latter. 

Goffin  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  African  Grey  (Psittacus  erithaeus), 
and  is  very  commonly  called  by  the  English  dealers  "The  Crested 
White  Parrot";  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  he  is  unmistake- 
ably  a  Cockatoo.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white,  but  the 
under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  pale  straw-colour,  the  two  front 
feathers  of  the  crest  are  also  white,  but  the  rest  are  salmon-coloured 
from  the  base  up  to  about  two  thirds  of  their  length:  the  bird  is  co- 
vered with  a  white  powder  that  comes  off  on  the  hands  when  it  is 
touched,  but  which  imparts  a  gloss,  or  finish  to  its  toilet,  such  as  one 
sees  upon  the  Java  Sparrow  and  several  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
beak  is  white,  and  the  legs  and  feet  whitish  lead  colour. 

The   female  differs  from  her  mate  in  several  respects:   in  the  first 

place,  she  is  perceptibly  smaller,  and  of  slimmer  build,  her  crest  is  not 

nearly  so   well   developed,  the   straw   or  primrose  tint  on   the*  under 

surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  scarcely  apparent,  she  is  a  very  quiet, 

i.  £ 
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noiseless  personage,  rarely  opening  her  mouth,  except  to  appropriate 
the  various  good  things  in  the  shape  of  food  with  which  her  owner 
has  supplied  her,  and — this  is  the  surest  differentiating  mark, — the  irides 
in  her  case  are  chesnut  brown,  while  those  of  her  lord  and  master  are 
jet-black. 

Goffin,  as  we  have  said,  is  comparatively  a  rare  bird,  so  that  few 
people  have  had  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  specimen:  let  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  include  one  in  their  collection,  take  care  of  him, 
for  he  is  teachable  and  lovable,  making  one  of  the  most  charming  pets 
that  can  be  imagined.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  human  language  possessed  by  this  intelligent 
bird,  which  often  picks  up,  not  only  words,  but  long  sentences,  which 
have  been  pronounced  in  its  presence  but  on  a  single  occasion;  while 
as  for  domestic  sounds  of  all  kinds,  from  the  whimpering  of  an  infant 
to  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  even  the  song  of  a  canary  bird,  he  readily 
acquires,  and  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  reproduces  them  all. 

The  female,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  silent  bird;  one  that  we  had  in 
our  possession  for  some  time,  though  mated  with  a  most  loquacious 
husband,  never  succeeded  in  mastering  his  acquired  language,  beyond 
repeating  in  a  low  and  timid  voice  the  two  words  "Well"  and  "Martha" 
—the  latter  her  own  name. 

The  male  has  one  great  drawback,  however,  he  is  an  inveterate  and 
ear-piercing  screamer,  not  at  all  times  be  it  understood,  but  when  he 
is  "put  out",  or  hungry,  or  wants  to  be  let  out  of  his  cage  for  a 
ramble  round  the  room,  or  is  feeling  dull,  or,  perhaps,  poor  thing! 
when  his  liver  is  out  of  order:  but  we  have  never  heard  the  female 
scream,  not  even  when  teased  and  provoked  in  every  possible  way;  hers 
really  seems  to  be  an  imperturbable  temper,  and  oh!  what  a  blessed 
possession  that  is  to  be  sure,  for  bird  or  man! 

Although  natives  of  an  intertropical  region,  the  Goffins  are  by  no 
means  delicate,  but  on  the  contrary  hardy  to  the  extent  of  being  win- 
tered safely  out  of  doors  in  a  partially  covered  aviary,  where,  if  pro- 
vided with  suitable  nesting  arrangements  they  will  also  breed. 

Like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  with  one  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  the 
nesting-place  of  GomVs  Cockatoos  is  in.  the  hollow  of  some  dead  branch 
of  one  of  the  larger  trees  that  flourish  in  their  native  wilds:  beyond 
smoothing  out,  and  carefully  freeing  from  all  extraneous  matter,  the 
cavity  they  have  selected  for  their  dwelling  place,  these  birds  make  no 
nest,  properly  so  called,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the  smooth  wood;  three 
or  four  in  number,  and  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Collared 
Dove  (Columba  risoriusj  but  somewhat  rounder,  the  eggs  are  pure 
white,  hatched  in   twenty-one  days,  and  there  are  usually  two  broods 
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in  the  season,  which  extends,  in  this  country,  from  May  to  September. 
Young  ones  hatched  in  the  latter  month,  however,  will  not  be  reared 
unless  removed  indoors  along  with  their  parents,  for  the  first  cold  night 
after  they  quitted  the  nest  would  be  surely  fatal  to  them. 

Goffins  grow  very  slowly,  taking  quite  three  years  to  attain  maturity, 
so  that  they  are  long-lived  birds,  enduring,  with  ordinary  care,  for  a  long 
time  in  the  house:  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  dealers,  who  really 
know  little  or  nothing  about  these  birds,  try  to  persuade  intending 
purchasers  that  the  large  birds  are  males,  and  the  small  ones  females : 
as  we  have  said  the  female  is  smaller,  but  size  is  not  an  infallible  guide 
to  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes,  but  the  colour  of  the  iris  is,  and 
the  aviarist  will  do  well  to  rely  upon  no  other. 

There  are  stories  of  flesh-eating  Parrots  current,  but  requiring  con- 
firmation:  many  of  these  birds,  however  are  partially  insectivorous,  and 
of  the  latter  Goffin  is  undoubtedly  one;  at  the  same  time,  in  captivity, 
he  will  do  extremely  well  without  animal  food,  which,  unless  he  is 
mated,  or  rearing  a  young  family,  is  of  far  too  stimulating  a  nature  to 
be  given  except  at  rarest  intervals.  Oats,  maize,  canary  and  hemp-seed, 
boiled  potatoes,  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  captain's  biscuit,  are  all  good  for 
him;  the  seeds  as  his  ordinary  diet,  and  the  other  comestibles  mentioned 
as  an  occasional  bonne  bouche.  It  may  be  as  well,  here,  to  caution  the 
intending  purchaser — and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  every  reader  of  this 
article  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  one — that  it  is  unwise  to  keep  Master 
Goffin  in  the  dining-room,  at  least  while  meals  are  being  partaken  of, 
for  he  will  become  so  clamorous  for  potato,  and  other  dainties  that  his 
owners  will  know  no  peace:  let  him  be  helped  as  freely  as  possible,  he 
will  just  take  one  tiny  bite  from  the  morsel  he  holds  in  his  handy  foot, 
drop  it,  literally  like  a  hot  potato,  to  the  bottom  of  his  cage,  and  in- 
continently shout  for  "more";  which  becomes  monotonous  after  a  while 
and  decidedly  unpleasant.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cover  him  over,  he  only 
screams  the  louder,  and  even  if  banished  to  a  distant  part  of  the  house, 
his  shrill  shrieks  will  permeate  every  portion  of  it,  until  his  owners 
wish  him  back  upon  his  native  islands. 

Once  a  bad  habit  has  taken  hold  of  one  of  these  birds,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  break  him  off  it,  so  that  the  obvious  course  is  not  to 
permit  him  to  contract  one:  keep  him  out  of  the  room  at  meal-times, 
feed  him  at  stated  intervals,  and  all  will  go  well;  but  let  him  see  you 
eating — what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  want  his  share? — and 
there  will  be  no  peace  while  he  remains  upon  the  premises. 

Green  food  is  indispensable,  groundsel  in  flower,  dandelions,  chicory, 
lettuce  that  has  been  a  day  or  two  out  of  the  ground,  a  slice  of  carrot, 
too,  raw  or  cooked,  are  excellent  for  keeping  him  in  health,  and  should, 
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of  course,  be  more  sparingly  afforded  in  winter  than  in  summer,  when 
the  supply  may  be  practically  unlimited. 

If  there  are  young  ones  to  be  provided  for  in  the  nest,  soaked  bread 
must  be  added  to  the  bill  of  fare — soaked  in  water,  mark  you,  never 
in  milk,  and  the  maize  and  oats  may  be  advantageously  boiled  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  strained  and  let  become  quite  cold,  before  being  placed 
in  the  seed-pans.  These  and  the  drinking- vessels  should  preferably  be 
of  delf-ware,  rather  than  of  tin  or  wood;  indeed  the  latter  would  not 
be  of  more  than  a  day's  use,  for  Goffin  is  an  inveterate  "whittler", 
the  former  are  not  easily  cleaned,  and  nothing  foul  should  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  the  aviary. 

Here  let  us  remark  that  a  pair  of  Goffins  will  require  a  dwelling- 
place  all  to  themselves,  for  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  other  birds; 
the  smaller  they  would  kill,  and  very  probably  partially  devour,  and 
the  larger  they  would  persecute  until  the  lives  of  the  intruders  became 
a  burden  to  themselves,  or  they  turned  round  upon  their  assailants  and 
gave  them  "tit  for  tat",  and  in  either  case  there  would  not  be  the 
faintest  chance  of  any  young  Goffins  making  their  appearance  upon  the 
scene. 

Grasshoppers,  where  the  aviarist  lives  in  the  country,  ants1  eggs, 
that  is  to  say  the  pupae  of  the  ants  in  their  cocoons,  should  be  supplied, 
though  rather  sparingly,  when  there  are  young  ones  in  the  nest  to  be 
fed:  and  in  towns,  crickets  and  blackbeetles,  or  even  mealworms  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Cockchaffers,  and  daddy-long-legs  (Tipulce) 
will  be  relished,  but  insect  food  of  some  kind  is  indispensable  if  Goffin 
is  to  breed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  directions  will  be  looked  upon  by  some 
as  heterodox  and  objectionable  to  the  last  degree:  taut  pis,  messieurs, 
we  speak  from  experience,  and  as  the  French  say  "rien  n' est  plus 
brutal  qu  'un  fait" 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations,  necessarily  limited  in  extent, 
seeing  that  we  have  already  said  so  much  about  the  Goffin  elsewhere, 
without  adverting  to  the  ancient,  horrible  and  most  persistent  super- 
stition that  Parrots  (including  Cockatoos)  do  not  require  water! 

That  none  of  the  family  are  great  drinkers  we  admit;  still  they  do 
drink,  and  many  of  them  cannot  and  will  not  survive  for  any  length 
of  time  in  captivity  without  a  sufficient  supply— of  rain  water  where 
practicable — but  water  of  some  kind.  Milk,  so  generally  forced  upon 
Parrots,  is  no  substitute,  and  sopped  bread  is  simply  an  abomination. 
Parrots,  as  a  rule,  are  small  eaters,  as  well  as  moderate  drinkers,  but 
in  their  wild  state  they  live  on  unripe,  or  at  least  soft  seeds,  and 
consequently  do  not  require  so  very  much  fluid  to  aid  their  digestion: 
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but  in  the  house  it  is  vastly  different,  for  there  their  chief  food  is 
absolutely  dry,  so  that  the  Parrot,  or  Cockatoo,  that,  when  wild,  would 
have  been  amply  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  moisture  he  could  lick 
off  the  leaves  and  grass,  wet  with  the  heavy  dews  of  intertropical  re- 
gions, must  have  water  to  drink,  or  he  will  soon  get  out  of  health;  so 
that  to  deprive  him  of  water,  and  force  him,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  eat  a  quantity  of  "sop"  for  the  sake  of  the  fluid  it  contains,  is  to 
ruin  his  digestion,  upset  his  liver  and  his  temper,  and  turn  an  amiable 
bird  into  a  spiteful  and  screeching  dyspeptic.  No,  Parrots  must  have 
water,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  we  regret  to  have  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  at  the  "Zoo"  are  not  yet  disabused  of  the  contrary 
notion,  which  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  recent  dates 
prefixed  to  most  of  the  cages  in  the  Parrot  House. 

Eheu!  poor  Paul  Goffin,  presented  to  the  Gardens  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  induced  by  your  too  loudly  and  incessantly  repeated  demands 
for  "Potato!",  when  the  bottom  of  your  cage  was  littered  with  that 
valuable  tuber,  we  have  no  doubt  that  deprivation  of  your  accustomed 
potations  was  the  cause  of  your  untimely  death,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  your  reception  in  that  Institution,  to  which,  if  we  had  only  known, 
you  never  should  have  gone. 

Parrots,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  bathe,  that  is  to  "tub";  but  they 
love  to  stand  out  in  a  warm  summer  shower,  and  stretch  out  each  limb 
alternately  to  catch  the  genial  drops  as  they  gently  fall  from  heaven; 
and  nothiug  gives  them  greater  pleasure  than  to  roll  and  tumble,  to 
swim  so  to  speak,  in  long  grass  that  has  just  been  soaked  by  a  passing 
shower.  Failing,  however,  these  natural  modes  of  taking  a  bath,  Master 
Goffin,  and  Mistress  Goffin,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  take  water  in 
their  beaks,  now  and  then,  from  their  drinking  troughs  and  sprinkling 
it  on  their  backs,  clinging  the  while  to  the  bars  of  their  cage  with 
outstretched  wings  and  tail,  and  every  feather  ruffled  out,  making  a 
most  consummate  fuss,  quite  incommensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  Should  a  warm  summer  shower  be  falling  at  any  time,  Goffin 
will  enjoy  being  placed  outside  to  receive  it  on  his  back;  but  should 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  and  no  prospect  of  rain  apparent,  a  bath 
from  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  will  be  equally  appreciated. 

So  much  for  Goffin' s  Cockatoo  which,  it  will  doubtless  be  gathered 
from  the  above  remarks,  is  one  of  our  greatest  favourites,  and  most 
deservedly  so,  for  we  know  no  member  of  the  Psittacidce  that  combines 
the  possession  of  so  many  admirable  qualities  with  a  paucity  of  bad 
ones  as  the  charming  bird  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Goffin  lent,  or  rather 
gave  his  name. 

Goffins  being,  as  we  have  said,  comparatively  rare  birds,  are  conse- 
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Psittacus  leucolophus,  Russ. 

Synonyms:   Cacatua  leucolophus,    Cacatua  cristatella, 

Plictolophus  leucolophus,  etc.     German:   Der  weisshaubige  KaJeadu. 

THIS  fine  bird  is  often  confounded  with  the  Red-crested  Cockatoo 
(Psittacus  Moluccensis),  its  very  near  relative,  as  well  as  with  its 
distant  connection,  the  Great  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo  of  Australia 
(Psittacus  galeritus);  it  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Moluccas,  while  the 
Red-crested  variety  is  only  found  in  Ceram,  one  of  the  larger  islands 
of  the  group,  and  the  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo  abounds  in  Tasmania, 
and  the  whole  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Australian  mainland. 

The  Moluccas  being  a  Dutch  possession,  this  bird  generally  arrives 
in  England  via  Holland,  and  commands  a  good  price  in  the  bird- 
market:  from  sixty  to  ninety  marks  being  asked  and  given  for  it  in 
Germany,  while  in  England  it  can  seldom  be  obtained  for  a  less  sum 
than  £3  or  £4. 

In  size  it  almost  equals  the  dimensions  of  the  Red  and  Blue  Macaw 
(Psittacus  Macao).  The  colour  of  the  beak  is  bluish-black,  the  feet  are 
lead  colour,  and  the  strong  nails  black:  a  white  circle  surrounds  the 
eye,  the  irides  are  black,  or  brown;  the  former  colour  indicating  the 
male  and  the  latter  the  female.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  snow- 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  primaries  and  the  exterior  feathers  of 
the  tail,  which  are  primrose  yellow.  The  crest,  which  the  bird  can 
raise  and  depress  at  will,  is  five  inches  in  length,  and,  when  the  owner 
is  at  rest,  it  lays  close  back  against  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck. 

The  Red-crested  variety,  (the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot 
be  constituted   into  a  species)  has  the  crest  feathers,  all  but  the  first 
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pair,  of  a  dull  orange  red,  otherwise  the  birds  are  exactly  similar  in 
size  and  appearance,  and  are  exceedingly  handsome  to  look  at,  bnt 
awfully  noisy:  their  shrieks  being  audible,  on  a  calm  day,  at  an  immense 
distance,  so  much  so  that  when  they  are  flying  so  high  up  in  the  air 
as  to  be  actually  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  their  voices  can  yet 
be  distinctly  heard,  somewhat  modified  and  mellowed  by  distance,  it  is 
true,  but  far  too  loud,  even  then,  to  be  agreeable.  Their  ordinary  cry 
is  a  repetition  of  their  own  name,  "Cock-a-too,  Cock-a-too!"  and  a 
yell  that  is  best  represented  by  the  syllables  "  Cur- rah  1 "  much  emphasis 
being  laid  upon  the  latter,  which  is  terrifically  loud,  and  when  angry 
or  excited  they  vociferate  these  discordant  notes  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  times. 

Occasionally  one  of  these  birds  will  learn  to  pronounce  a  few  words 
with  tolerable  distinctness,  but  their  forte  lies  in  the  imitation  of  the 
barking  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  "  gobbling "  of  turkeys,  and 
the  cackling  of  ducks,  hens,  and  geese:  but  more  particularly  in  the 
rendering,  with  much  fidelity,  but  in  an  exaggerated  key,  the  noisy 
outcries  of  a  domestic  fowl  that  has  just  produced  an  egg,  and  is  vain- 
gloriously  proclaiming  the  achievement  to  her  companions.  They  may 
be  readily  taught  to  throw  up  their  wings,  dance  on  their  perch,  hold 
out  a  foot  to  shake  hands,  and  bow  their  heads  in  salutation  of  a  visitor. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  sexes,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  irides,  but  the  female,  perhaps,  is  a  trifle  less  noisy  than 
her  mate.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Parrot  family,  with  a  few  doubtful 
exceptions,  these  birds  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  where  the 
female  deposits  two  or  three  white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  twenty- 
one  days:  the  young  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  quite  three  years 
old  before  they  reach  maturity:  there  is,  generally,  only  one  brood  in 
a  season. 

As  the  Great  White  Cockatoos  are  neither  delicate,  nor  difficult  to 
keep,  although  natives  of  a  sultry  clime,  it  ought  to  be  quite  possible 
to  breed  them  in  captivity:  but  if  it  were  desired  to  make  the  attempt, 
the  cage,  or  aviary  rather,  provided  for  their  reception,  would  require 
to  be  made  of  rods  of  iron  of  almost  the  same  size  and  strength  as 
those  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  lion's  den,  for  nothing  else, 
we  feel  assured,  would  be  able  to  resist  the  continual  assaults  of  those 
tremendous  engines  of  destruction,  the  beaks  of  a  pair  of  Great  White 
Cockatoos. 

The  general  custom  in  Germany  is  to  give  these  birds  a  spacious 
cage  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  from  the  top  of  which  is  hung  a  metal  ring, 
in  which  they  like  to  sit  and  swing  themselves,  the  oscillating  move- 
ment probably  reminding  them  of  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  branches 
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of  the  trees  in  their  native  land.  In  England  they  are  usually  kept 
chained  by  one  leg  to  a  perch  fixed  at  right  angles  to  an  upright  stand 
of  three  or  four  feet  in  height.  Stand  and  cross-bar  should  be  made 
of  the  hardest  obtainable  wood,  and  the  ends  of  the  perch  should  be 
cased  in  tin  or  zinc;  but  perches  made  of  metal  are  apt  to  give  the 
birds  cramp,  and  even  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bowels, 
by  chilling  the  poor  creatures  when  the  weather  is  cold;  and  we  all 
know  what  a  distressing  sensation  is  produced  throughout  the  entire 
system,  when  we  sit  shivering  with  cold  feet,  on  some  ungenial  winter's 
day,  while  waiting  for  a  train  perchance,  or  for  the  promised  arrival 
of  a  friend  who  fails  to  keep  his  appointment. 

The  Great  White  Cockatoo  is  very  easily  tamed,  if  taken  young  from 
the  nest,  and  brought  up  by  hand,  or  rather  by  mouth,  for  the  proper 
way  to  bring  up  young  Parrots  or  Cockatoos  who  have  lost,  or  been 
taken  from,  their  parents,  is  to  boil  some  maize  and  oats  until  they 
are  quite  soft,  chew  them  to  small  pieces  in  the  mouth,  and  let  the 
young  things  feed  themselves  there  as  they  do  when  they  trust  their 
beaks  into  their  father's  bill.  A  bird  thus  reared  will  become  perfectly 
tame  and  confiding,  and,  especially  if  his  owner  lives  in  the  country, 
may  be  trusted  with  entire  liberty  out  of  doors,  even  to  accompanying 
his  master,  or  mistress,  on  a  long  walk,  or  ride:  with  children,  how- 
ever, they  are  nearly  always  spiteful  and  not  to  be  trusted,  and  of  dogs 
they  have  an  utter  abhorrence,  which  they  take  every  opportunity  of 
displaying. 

A  bird  of  this  species  that  belonged  to  a  lady  friend  of  ours,  was 
so  tame  that  he  was  suffered  to  go  about  the  place  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  and  delighted  in  sitting  on  a  paling  some  three  or  four  feet  away 
from  the  utmost  range  of  the  chained  house-dog,  whom  "Cocky"  took 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  driving  almost  to  madness,  which  from  his 
great  proficiency  in  the  canine  tongue,  he  could  do  without  the  least 
difficulty  whenever  he  liked,  and  in  which,  judging  from  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  enemy,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  anything  but 
complimentary  remarks  upon  the  latter,  and  possibly  his  relatives  and 
friends.  This  bird,  too,  used  apparently  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
swooping  down  upon  Ponto,  and  passing  over  his  back,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  escape  his  jaws  and  claws,  but  yet  near  enough  to  flap  him 
on  the  nose  with  his  powerful  pinions:  but  the  pitcher  may  go  to  the 
well  too  often,  and  Master  Cocky  one  day  dared  the  house-dog  for  the 
last  time. 

Whether  he  swooped  down  lower,  or  more  slowly  than  usual,  or 
whether  the  dog  exerted  more  strength  and  leaped  higher  and  with 
greater  impetus,  who  shall  say?  the  bird  was  caught  in  Ponto's  jaws, 
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got  one  nip,  that  stained  with  carmine  his  snowy  plumes,  and  Cooky's 
mistress  mourned  the  loss  of  her  favourite,  while  everyone  else  abont 
the  place  rejoiced;  for  the  poor  fellow  had  not  been  too  well  beloved 
by  the  children  and  retainers,  who  all,  more  than  once,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  felt  the  powerful  pressure  of  his  formidable  bill  upon 
their  hands  or  necks:  for  the  poor  faithful  Cockatoo  was  so  fond  of  the 
dear  lady  who  had  tended  him  and  loved  him  from  his  early  youth, 
that  he  was  madly  jealous  of  anyone  and  everyone  who  dared  to  approach 
her.  On  one  occasion  she  called  to  a  little  son  to  bring  her  a  news- 
paper out  of  the  house  to  an  arbour  where  she  was  sitting,  with  Cocky 
dozing  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  instead  of  handing  the  newspaper 
quietly  to  his  mother,  tossed  it  at  her  playfully  from  the  arbour  door, 
and  the  bird,  always  on  the  qui  vive,  even  when  apparently  asleep,  if 
bis  dear  mistress  was  near,  dashed  at  once  at  the  boy,  who  instinctively 
turned  and  fled,  but  was  nipped  on  the  back  of  the  neck  by  the  furious 
Cockatoo,  who  construed  the  playful  act  of  the  child  into  an  assault 
requiring  condign  punishment,  and  accordingly  fastened  his  sharp  beak 
into  the  back  of  the  youngster's  neck,  almost  carrying  away  the  piece; 
and  to  this  day,  though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  white 
scar  remains  to  attest  the  power  of  the  Cockatoo's  mandibles  and  the 
strength  of  his  affection  for  his  mistress. 

"In  March,  1775/'  says  Buffon,  in  his  description  of  the  Great 
White  one,  "there  were  two,  a  male  and  a  female,  at  the  fair  of  St. 
Germain,  in  Paris,  which  obeyed  with  great  docility  the  orders  given 
to  them,  either  to  spread  out  their  crest,  or  salute  people  with  a  bend 
of  the  head,  or  to  touch  different  objects  with  their  beak  or  tongue, 
or  to  reply  to  questions  from  their  master  with  a  mark  of  assent,  which 
clearly  expressed  a  silent  'yes':  they  also  showed  by  repeated  signs 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  room,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  colour 
of  clothes,  etc:  they  kissed  one  another  by  touching  their  beaks,  and 
even  caressed  each  other:  this  showed  a  desire  to  pair,  and  the  master 
affirms  that  they  often  do  so,  even  in  our  climates." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  readily  nest,  and  bring  up 
their  younff  in  captivity,  were  they  but  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
doing  so,  but  the  experiment,  we  suspect,  has  never  been  fairly  tried, 
at  least  we  have  not  heard  of  young  of  this  species  having  been  as 
yet  produced  in  Europe,  although  one  of  these  birds,  flying  at  liberty, 
in  the  woods  round  Northrepps  Hall,  mated  with  a  hen  Leadbeater 
(P$ittacus  Leadbeateri),  and  the  pair  produced  a  couple  of  fine  hybrids, 
partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both  parents,  but  were,  with  the  latter, 
subsequently  shot  by  a  stupid  farmer,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
bat  could   not,  apparently,  resist   the  temptation  of  "potting"  some 
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strange  birds  tbat  chanced  to  fly  within  range  of  his  murderous  gun. 

Continuing  his  remarks  about  these  birds,  Buffon  observes: — "Cock- 
atoos, which  may  be  known  by  their  crest,  are  not  easily  taught  to 
speak"  (with  the  exception  of  Goffin,  which  was  unknown  in  your  day, 
M.  de  Buffon)  "there  is  one  species  which  does  not  speak  at  all;  but 
this  is,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for  by  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  are  tamed;  in  some  parts  of  India  they  are  even  so  far 
domesticated  that  they  will  build  their  nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses : 
this  facility  of  education  is  owing  to  their  intelligence,  which  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  other  Parrots.  They  listen,  understand,  and  obey; 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  they  make  the  same  efforts  to  repeat  what  is  said 
to  them;  they  seem  to  wish  to  make  up  for  it  by  other  expressions  of 
feeling  and  by  affectionate  caresses.  There  is  a  mildness  and  grace  in 
all  their  movements  which  greatly  add  to  their  beauty.  Though  the 
Cockatoos,  like  other  Parrots,  use  their  bill  in  ascending  and  descending, 
to  and  from  their  perch,  yet  they  have  not  their  heavy  disagreeable 
step;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  active,  and  hop  about  very  nimbly  " 

With  reference  to  the  above  quotation  from  a  work  written  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  we  would  simply  remark  that  the  great  French 
naturalist  had,  evidently,  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  nidi- 
fication  peculiar  to  these  birds,  or  he  would  not  have  talked  about  their 
"building  their  nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses",  for  Cockatoos  build 
no  nest,  properly  so  called,  as  is  very  well  known,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  seek  for  a  location  in  the  chimney,  than  upon  the  roof:  in 
feet  we  have  heard  of  a  pair  of  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoos,  that  did 
actually  once  attempt  such  a  feat,  but  came  to  sad  grief  among  the 
soot,  and  signally  failed  in  their  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  bring  up 
a  young  family  in  such  an  unsuitable  situation. 

The  principal  food  of  these  noble-looking  birds  consists  of  oats, 
maize,  hempseed,  biscuits,  a  piece  of  apple  or  carrot,  and  any  green 
food  that  may  be  obtainable,  always  excepting  parsley,  which  is  as 
prussic  acid  to  the  whole  race:  but  lettuce,  not  too  fresh,  dandelions, 
groundsel,  etc.,  are  invaluable  for  keeping  them  in  health.  They  are 
free  drinkers,  and  should  always  have  access  to  a  supply  of  clean  fresh 
water,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing  purposes:  not  that  they  are  much 
given  to  "tubbing",  but  they  glory  in  a  warm  summer  shower,  opening 
their  wings,  and  spreading  out  their  tails  to  catch  the  falling  pearls, 
in  default  of  which  they  will  scatter  mouthfuls  of  water  upon  their 
backs.  Milk,  meat,  and  dainties  of  all  kinds  are  not  fit  for  them,  and 
should  never  be  given;  a  course  of  such  diet  soon  puts  their  digestive 
apparatus  out  of  gear,  causes  heat  of  the  blood,  and  irritation  of  the 
skin,  to  allay  which  the  wretched  creatures  will  pluck  out  all  the  feathers 
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they  can  reach  on  every  part  of  their  bodies,  until  they  are  quite  bare, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  and  the  quill  and  tail  feathers,  the 
destruction  of  which  I  have  never  seen  them  able  to  accomplish. 

In  such  a  deplorable  case  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  measures  are 
to  be  adopted  to  prevent  this  self-mutilation?  In  the  first  place,  put 
the  bird  upon  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  give  clean  water,  fresh  dry 
sharp  river-sand,  an  abundance  of  green  food,  of  every  kind  in  season, 
and  for  three  days  put  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  (levis)  in  the 
drinking  vessel:  lastly  restore  the  bird  to  comparative  liberty  in  an 
empty  room,  or  loft,  free  from  draughts,  and  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  logs  and  branches  upon  which  the  poor  thing  can  find  more  con- 
genial exercise  for  its  beak,  than  in  plucking  out  by  the  roots,  and 
chewing,  its  own  feathers.  Or,  where  an  empty  room  is  not  available, 
make  a  collar  of  pasteboard  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  bird  from 
reaching  its  feathers,  when  it  is  slipped  over  its  head,  and  fixed  upon 
its  neck,  as  a  similar  contrivance  is  often  placed  upon  the  neck  of  a 
horse,  to  keep  the  latter  animal  from  nibbling  at  a  sore  upon  its  legs, 
or  flanks:  the  former  mode  of  procedure,  however,  is  much  the  more 
desirable,  where  attainable,  as  the  collar  is  apt  to  greatly  terrify  the 
bird  at  first,  and  is  always  difficult  of  adjustment. 

The  Great  White  Cockatoo  is  very  hardy,  and  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary care  will  live  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  captivity  upon  the 
simple  food  recommended  above,  and  will  enjoy  uninterrupted  health; 
but  if  pampered  and  coddled,  it  will  become  gouty  on  the  feet,  dys- 
peptic and  altogether  a  miserable  and  disagreeable  object:    Verbum  sap. 
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Psittacus  Leadbeateri,  Buss. 
VTM8:   Plyctolophus  Leadbeateri,  Plyctolophus  erythropterua, 
Cacatua  Leadbeateri.     German:  Der  Inka-Kakadu. 

TIME  was  when  the  acquisition  of  this  glorious  bird  meant  money, 
and  that  a  considerable  sum;  from  £25  to  £30  apiece  being  asked 
and  freely  given;  but  then  communication  with  Australia  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty!  from  four  to  seven  months  being  reckoned  an  ordinary 
passage;  whereas  now  the  transit  is  accomplished  in  about  forty  days, 
and  the  Leadbeater's  price  has  fallen  accordingly  to  £5  or  £6;  and 
occasionally  a  fine  specimen  may  be  picked  up  for  a  much  less  sum. 

Beyond  his  beauty,  and  that  is  great,  there  is  nothing  to  recommend 
this  bird  to  the  notice  of  amateurs,  for  he  is  not  very  intelligent,  nor 
is  he  docile;  he  never  learns  much,  and  invariably  remains  wild  and 
suspicious,  even  after  years  of  captivity,  and  much  patient  effort  to 
convert  him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  Doubtless  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule  we  have  laid  down,  for  birds  have  their  several  idiosyncrasies 
as  well  as  men,  and  individuals  are  always  to  be  found  of  a  more  pliable 
disposition  than  the  average  members  of  their  race. 

Dr.  Buss  has  not  very  much  to  say  about  this  fine  bird,  but  in  his 
Handbook  dismisses  it  with  a  curt  notice  of  half-a-dozen  lines,  quoting 
its  price  in  Germany  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  marks,  which  is  less  than 
the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  purchased  here:  but  this  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  the  Germans  are  essentially  a  practical  people,  and,  when 
all  has  been  said  for  him  that  can  be  said,  Leadbeater  is  an  impracti- 
cable bird. 

In  size,  Leadbeater's  Cockatoo  rather  exceeds  the  common  Grey 
Parrot,  and  is  a  trifle  larger  than  Goffin's;  the  general  colour  is  that 
of  raspberries  and  cream,  a  most  delicious  tint  suggestive  of  summer 
days  at  a  farmhouse  in  the  country  when  we  were  young:  the  pink 
shade  is  deeper  on  the  head,  neck  and  under  parts  of   the  body  than 
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on  the  back  and  wings,  which  are  all  but  white:  the  long  crest  of 
narrow  pointed  feathery  plumes  is  a  very  magnificent  affair,  red  at  the 
base,  followed  by  an  inch  or  so  of  bright  canary  yellow,  then  red  again 
with  tips  of  purest  white:  and  the  bird  appears  to  be  conscious  that 
its  chief  charm  lies  in  this  appendage,  for  it  is  never  weary  of  displaying 
it  for  the  admiration  of  all  and  sundry  beholders.  The  beak  is  of  a 
pale  grey- white;  the  upper  mandible  strangely  sinuated  and  toothed;  the 
feathers  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  bill  are  crimson,  forming  a  narrow 
band  or  fillet.  The  under  surface  of  the  wings  is  rich. crimson  red. 
The  legs  and  toes  are  dark  grey,  the  scales  distinctly  marked  by  lines 
of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour. 

The  female  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  her  lord,  but  is  paler  on 
the  breast;  the  i rides,  however,  are  the  surest  indication  of  the  sex  of 
a  given  bird,  as  in  the  female  they  are  reddish  brown,  and  jet  black 
in  the  male.  The  late  Mr.  John  Gould,  in  his  magnificent  work  on 
The  Birds  of  Australia,  represents  two  of  these  Cockatoos,  which  he 
calls  male  and  female,  with  red-brown  irides,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  his  illustration  of  the  Rosy  Cockatoo  (Psittacus  roseicapillus),  so  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  distinction:  but  such  trifling 
omissions  are  easily  accounted  for,  and  in  nowise  detract  from  the 
sterling  merit  of  the  grandest  work  on  ornithological  Australia  in  the 
language. 

There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  this  Cockatoo  having  bred  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  such  a  very  shy  and  suspicious  bird,  we  scarcely 
think  there  will  be,  until  some  enthusiastic  amateur,  gifted  with  wealth 
and  much  patience,  constructs  a  large  and  strong  aviary,  appropriately 
furnished  with  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  dead  tree,  and  devotes  it  solely 
to  the  use  of  a  pair  of  these  splendid  birds;  or  turns  a  couple  out  into 
a  wood,  far  from  the  guns  of  bovine-brained  agriculturists;  when,  as 
likely  as  not,  the  Leadbeaters,  with  a  perverseness  characteristic  of 
their  family,  will  separate,  each  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  partner 
of  a  different  kind,  and  bring  up  broods  of  monstrous  hybrids,  as  they 
are  recorded  to  have  done  at  Northrepps  Hall,  rather  than  consent  to 
perpetuate  their  race  in  a  foreign  country  and  uncongenial  clime. 

Vigors,  who  was  the  first  English  writer  to  describe  this  Cockatoo, 
named  it  after  a  friend,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  well-known  to  ornithologists, 
and  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  truly  interesting  bird. 

Quoting  from  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Caley,  he  says: — "These  birds  are 
shy  and  not  easily  approached.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  accounted 
good  eating.  I  have  heard  from  the  natives  that  it  makes  its  nest  in 
the  rotten  limbs  of  trees,  of  nothing  more  than  the  vegetable  mould 
formed  by  the  decayed  parts  of  the  bough;  that  it  has  no  more  than 
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two  young  ones  at  a  time;  and  that  the  eggs  are  white,  without  spots. 
The  natives  first  find  where  the  nests  are,  by  the  birds  making  Co'tvra 
in  an  adjoining  tree,  which  lies  in  conspicuous  heaps  upon  the  ground. 
Co'tora  is  the  bark  stripped  off  the  small  branches,  and  cut  into  minute 
pieces.  When  the  young  ones  are  nearly  fledged,  the  old  birds  cut  a 
quantity  of  young  branches  from  the  adjoining  trees,  but  never  from 
that  in  which  the  nest  is  situated.  They  are  sometimes  found  to  enter 
the  hollow  limb  as  far  as  two  yards.  The  nests  are  generally  found  in 
a  black-butted  gum-tree,  and  also  in  Coroy'bo,  Cajim-bora,  and  Yarro- 
war^ry  trees  (species  of  Eucalyptus)" 

The  illustration  that  accompanies  the  above  description  represents  the 
crest  displayed,  fan-wise,  across  the  forehead  of  the  bird,  whereas  it 
can  only  be  expanded  from  back  to  front,  and  by  no  means  from  side 
to  side;  but  the  drawing  was  evidently  taken  from  an  imperfectly  stuffed 
skin,  and  presents  altogether  a  distorted,  and  almost  fanciful  appearance. 

Not  having  kept  this  Cockatoo,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  much 
more  about  it:  however  most  of  the  writers  we  have  consulted  give  it 
by  no  means  a  good  character;  Mr.  Gedney  alone  declaring  it  to  be 
"the  most  amiable  of  the  Cockatoo  tribe",  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 
— "The  Leadbeater  has  the  common  failing  of  his  tribe,  he  is  addicted 
to  screaming;  although,  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  say  that  his  sins  in 
this  respect  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  heinous  as  those  of  other 
Cockatoos — and  indeed  when  a  bird  of  this  species  becomes  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  those  about  him,  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  matter  of  screaming,  unless  he  gets  teased  by  children  or  servants/' 

And  this  author's  further  comments  upon  the  objectionable  practice 
above  alluded  to,  are  so  practical  and  sensible  that  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  them,  especially  as  they  occupy  no  very  extended  space. 

"This  practice  (teasing)  spoils  most  of  the  excitable  birds  of  the 
Parrot  and  Cockatoo  tribes,  and  although  it  may  be  very  entertaining 
to  see  them  get  into  a  terrible  passion,  throw  up  their  wings  and  crests, 
and  give  vent  to  their  wrath  in  shrieks  of  fiery  indignation,  still  a  bird 
that  is  provoked  to  such  exhibitions  of  temper  will  soon  become  a 
nuisance  to  any  household,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  good  treatment 
and  petting  will  eradicate  the  tendency  to  give  way  to  uncontrolled 
outbursts  of  passion  upon  the  most  trivial  provocation/' 

Which  is  perfectly  true:  so  let  the  reader  see  to  it  that  the  Cockatoo 
or  Parrot  he,  or  she,  has  become  possessed  of  be  not  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  or  the  consequences  will  be  that  bird  and  master,  after  awhile, 
will  be  unable  to  live  in  the  same  house  together. 

The  food  of  this  species  should  be  the  same  that  has  been  recommended 
for  Goffin  and  the  Great  White-crested  Cockatoo,  namely:  maize,  oats, 
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hempseed,  biscuit,  carrot,  and  green  food  of  every  description,  not 
forgetting  plenty  of  water,  but  never,  on  any  account,  meat  or  milk. 
If  it  be  desired  to  try  and  get  a  pair  to  breed,  a  few  mealworms,  or 
daddy-long-legs  may  be  added  to  the  ordinary  diet,  but  even  these 
should  never  be  offered  to  a  solitary  Leadbeater,  kept  as  a  pet  in  a 
cage,  or  chained  to  an  ordinary  Parrot-stand:  for  the  effect  of  animal 
food  upon  these  birds  is  to  excite  them  to  such  a  degree  that,  where 
they  are  unable  to  gratify  their  inclinations  in  the  natural  way,  they, 
very  frequently,  turn  to  and  strip  themselves  of  every  feather  they 
can  reach;  which,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  gives  them  a  miserable, 
poverty-struck,  woe-begone,  appearance  that  is  the  reverse  of  pre- 
poBsessive. 

A  Leadbeater,  properly  looked  after,  is  not  by  any  means  a  delicate 
bird,  but  is  perfectly  well  able,  as  many  who  have  kept  it  can  attest, 
to  pass  even  our  severest  winter  out  of  doors,  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  actually  in  the  enjoyment  of  far  more  robust  and  perfect  health, 
than  if  he  had  been  cared  for  and  coddled  up  in-doors. 

Of  draughts,  however,  he,  in  common  with  every  bird,  delicate  or 
hardy,  is  exceedingly  impatient:  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  a  cold 
current  of  air,  being  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  or  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bowels:  all  which  maladies  are  far  more 
readily  prevented  than  cured.  Out  of  doors,  in  a  comfortable  aviary, 
abrupt  transitions  of  temperature  are,  usually,  productive  of  no  bad 
effects;  but  in  the  house  it  is  different,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  that 
a  pet  bird  be  not  exposed  to  such  depressing  influences,  or  the  con- 
sequences may  be,  promptly,  disastrous  to  the  last  degree. 


Lesser    Lemon- Crested    Cockatoo. 
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Psittacus  sulphureu83  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Albus  galeritus,  Cacatua  luteo-cristata,  Cacatua  sulphured, 

Plyctolophus  sulphwreus,  etc. 
German:  Der  Kleine  gelbgehauhte  Kakadu. 

THIS  bird  is  a  miniature  presentment  of  the  great  Australian 
Lemon-crested  Cockatoo,  but,  according  to  our  experience,  lacks 
the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  latter,  it  is  about  fourteen  inches 
in  length;  the  beak,  feet,  and  legs  are  black,  the  orbits  white,  and 
the  irides  red  or  black,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  individual.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white,  with  a  primrose  yellow  shade 
on  the  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  beneath 
the  eyes;  the  crest  is  acuminate,  and  composed  of  soft  feathers  of  a 
bright  lemon  tint,  the  ends  of  which,  when  the  appendage  is  erect, 
have  a  forward  inclination. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Celebes 
Islands,  and  has  been  known  to  Parrot  fanciers  since  the  days  of 
Buffon,  who  named  it  le  Cacatoes  a  huppe  jaune.  Many  of  these  birds 
are  yearly  imported  into  Europe,  but  are  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  Holland  and  France,  than  in  England,  or  in  Germany. 

While  unable  ourselves  to  say  much  in  favour  of  this  bird,  we  feel 
bound  in  justice  to  it  to  append  the  favourable  testimony  as  to  its 
merits  that  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Karl  Rubs' s  Handbook. — "The 
variety  from  the  Celebes  has  been  longest  in  the  market,  but  is  still 
a  favourite,  and  in  much  request,  and  learns  to  speak  easily  and  well; 
it  is  very  tame  and  more  docile  than  any  other." 

This  is  strong  praise,  and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  doctor 
i.  c 
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was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  individual  lie  possessed;  but  perhaps 
it  was  we  that  were  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Wiener  corroborates  the 
account  of  this  bird  given  by  Dr.  Buss,  and  in  his  charming,  but  too 
brief,  book  on  Foreign  Birds,  writes,  "This  Cockatoo  (the  Lesser 
Lemon-Crest)  becomes  very  tame  and  affectionate,  is  quite  hardy,  but 
not  as  good  a  talker  as  the  Rose-crested  and  Greater  White-crested 
Cockatoos  (P8ittacu8  Moluccensis  and  Psittacus  leucolophus) ,  although 
a  much  better  linguist  than  the  Australian  Cockatoos." 

Bechstein  also  wrote  of  this  bird: — "It  comes  from  the  same  country 
as  the  Great  White  Cockatoo,  to  which  it  yields  neither  in  elegance, 
intelligence,  docility,  nor  mildness.  It  is  fond  of  caresses,  and  returns 
them  with  pleasure:  all  its  motions  are  equally  full  of  grace,  delicacy, 
and  beauty/' 

After  that  we  feel  that  we  are  quite  out  of  court,  and  must  reverse 
our  judgment,  merely  remarking  that  birds  have  their  several  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  people  do  not  half  enough  consider  this;  although  there 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  character  running  through  every  species,  thus 
Cockatoos  will  be  easily  tamed,  while  Platycerci  are  shy;  but,  apart 
from  that,  individuals  differ  immensely,  and,  as  we  have  said,  we 
appear  to  have  been  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  our  experience  with 
several  species,  and  think  we  must  try  again  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Writing  of  this  bird,  which  he  names  the  "Citron-crested  Cockatoo", 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gedney  says:  "these  birds  are  much  more  docile  and  less 
excitable  than  their  relations,  the  Great  White  Cockatoo" — by  which 
latter  Mr.  Gedney  means  the  Australian  Lemon-Crested  Cockatoo 
[Psittacus  galeritu8). 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  these  birds  in  their  wild  state, 
except  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  they  breed  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  where  the  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs  on  the  bare 
wood,  and  has,  usually,  two  broods  in  the  season:  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  bred  in  captivity,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they, 
as  well  as  many  of  their  congeners,  should  not  do  so,  if  placed  in 
suitable  quarters,  with  appropriate  surroundings;  whether  it  would  be 
worth  anyone's  while  to  make  the  attempt,  except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  is  another  question — we  think  not.  Jardine,  however,  says: 
"In  captivity  the  female  sometimes  produces  eggs,  and  we  have  now 
specimens  by  us  which  were  laid  by  one  at  rather  peculiar  periods, 
namely:  the  21st.  of  June,  21st.  of  September,  and  21st.  of  December; 
but  whether  this  resulted  from  the  peculiar  economy  of  the  bird,  as 
acted  upon  by  the  seasons,  or  was  the  effect  of  the  confinement,  we 
are  unable  to  determine." 

The  fact  of  the  bird  laying  every  three  months   on  the  same  day 
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of  the  month,  is  certainly  very  singular,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  simply  a  coincidence  and  nothing  more. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  hemp  and  canary  seed,  oats  and  maize, 
the  latter  boiled,  green  food,  such  as  watercress,  endive,  dandelions,  and 
so  on;  they  are  also  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  mignonette,  groundsel- 
tops,  and  the  opening  buds  of  the  dandelion:  they  require  water  to 
drink,  but  "sop"  is  not  fit  for  them,  and  milk  or  meat  should  never 
be  given,  as  both  meat  and  milk  heat  the  blood  of  these  birds,  and 
cause  skin  irritation  which  impels  the  poor  creatures  to  pluck  out  their 
feathers. 

We  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the  latter  point  that  many  people 
hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  never  allow  their  birds  to  drink,  but  force 
them  to  eat  bread  and  milk  sop. 

It  would  be  curious,  and  interesting,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice  that  exists,  in  this  country  and  in  no  other,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather,  against  giving  water  to  captive  Parrots;  but  we  have 
entirely  failed  to  discover  whence  it  arose,  or  when;  but  undoubtedly 
it  must  have  been  in  the  "dark  ages"  of  bird-keeping,  and  we  hope 
it  will  soon  die  out,  although  the  authorities  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London  still  cling  to  it  in  an  illogical  and  fitful  manner;  for  we 
have  seen  water  allowed  to  the  occupants  of  some  cages  in  the  "Parrot 
House",  and  withheld  from  others  of  the  same  species  placed  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  On  questioning  the  keeper  as  to  why  water 
was  not  allowed,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  dark,  and  said  he  sup- 
posed it  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  birds  making  a  mess  in  their 
cages:  which,  certainly,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  actual  and  positive 
cruelty  of  keeping  a  bird,  that  naturally  drinks,  from  access  to  water, 
and  compelling  it,  although  by  nature  a  small  eater,  to  swallow  a  large 
quantity  of  wet  food  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  contained  in  it;  and 
hence,  without  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  very  recent  dates  attached  to 
most  of  the  cages  in  the  Parrot  House  at  the,  otherwise,  admirably 
conducted  Institution  in  the  Regent's  Park,  familiarly  known  to  so  many 
visitors  to  London  as  the  "Zoo". 

We  say  "most  of  the  cages"  advisedly,  for  there  is  one  veteran,  a 
Black  Madagascar  Parrot  {Psittacus  Vasa),  that  has  existed  there,  with- 
out water!  for  fifty- three  years,  having  been  presented  to  the  Society 
in  May,  1831!  and  must  have  been  at  least  a  year  or  two  old  then:  at 
present  this  bird  shows  no  sign  of  decrepitude,  beyond  a  roughness 
of  the  plumage  and  a  drooping  of  the  wings. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  survival  of  this  veteran  under  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  most  unfavourable  conditions  is  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  diet  pursued  by  its  custodians,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  against  it.  Let  any  candid  reader  imagine  the  sufferings  that 
must  have  been  endured  by  this  poor  creature,  pent  up  in  a  small  cage, 
in  which  it  cannot  much  more  than  turn  round,  for  so  long  a  period, 
cramped  for  want  of  exercise  and  panting  for  a  cooling  drink  during 
the  many  hot  summer  days  when  it  has  been  forced  to  eat  sop  to  re- 
pletion, for  sake  of  the  moisture  necessary  to  slake  its  thirst.  The 
picture  is,  really,  too  horrible  for  contemplation,  and  we  trust  may  not 
be  without  effect  in  arousing  public  attention  to  what  we  cannot  but 
consider  a  very  great  abuse. 

The  Lesser  Lemon-crested  Cockatoo  is,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  amiable  and  desirable  subject  for  a  lady's  pet,  docile 
and  intelligent,  not  given  to  bite  or  scream,  but,  generally,  good- 
tempered  and  well-disposed.  So  be  it;  we  do  not  pretend  to  infalli- 
bility, and  where  we  have  been  misinformed  or  misled,  are  not  above 
acknowledging  our  error,  and  apologising  for  it. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  obtaining  one,  or  a  couple  if  we  can,  of  these 
Cockatoos  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  giving  them  a  trial; 
when  we  hope  to  have  a  more  favourable  experience  to  record  than 
has,  so  far,  fallen  to  our  lot  in  this  connection. 


RoSE-pREASTED      pOCKATOO. 
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Psittacus  roseicapillus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:    Cacatua  roseicapilla,  Plictolophus  roseicapillus, 

Eolophus  roseus,  etc.     German  :  Der  rosenrothe  Kakadu. 

THIS  handsome  but  common  bird  is  a  native  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Australian  continent,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  its  species  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
numbers  for  many  years  past:  the  London  Zoological  Society  having 
added  an  example  to  their  collection  as  far  back  as  the  year  1843. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Leadbeater  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
beautiful  member  of  the  sub-family  of  the  Cockatoos,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  has  few  qualifications,  beyond  its  delicate  lavender 
grey  coat,  its  rosy-red  waistcoat,  and  its  white  head-dress  just  tinged 
with  pink,  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  amateurs. 

The  Cockatoos,  as  a  rule,  are  not  gifted  with  sweet  voices,  quite  the 
contrary:  but  for  an  ear-piercing  shriek,  enough,  after  a  few  repetitions, 
to  drive  a  sensitive  person  almost  crazy,  commend  us  to  the  Rosy 
Cockatoo. 

Our  experience  of  these  birds  has  not  been  felicitous;  but  we  are, 
nevertheless,  unwilling  to  condemn  the  whole  race  for  the  shortcomings 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  very  possibly,  nay  very  probably,  or  they 
would  not  command  the  ready  sale  they  do,  we  have  been  unfortunate 
with  our  Rosy  Cockatoos;  still  we  must  speak  of  them  as  we  have 
found  them,  and  with  us  they  have  not  proved  themselves  teachable, 
or  endearing  in  any  way:  one  or  two  short  words  might  be  learned, 
but  as  to  speaking,  they  never  accomplished  it;  some  of  them  have 
no  doubt  been  tamed,  but  ours  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  of  recon- 
ciliation with  their  natural  enemy  man,  and  remained  the  most  utter 
savages  to  the  very  last. 

Mr.  Wiener  has  also  found  this  bird  "stupid  and  uninteresting ", 
and  thinks  its  "screeching  propensities  will  be  less  if  kept  in  pairs"; 
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which  is,  actually,  the  case;  bat  even  then,  the  capacity  for  noise  pos- 
sessed by  these  Cockatoos  renders  them,  in  oar  opinion,  very  far  from 
being  accounted  a  desirable  acquisition  in  the  aviary. 

The  long,  broad  tail,  and  hawk-like  wings  of  the  Rosy  Cockatoo, 
seem  to  point  to  its  true  position  with  the  Platycerci,  but  as  it  has  the 
power  of  elevating  at  will  the  short  round  head  feathers,  it  is  usually 
classed  with  the  Cockatoos. 

There  is  no  difference  in  either  size  or  colour  between  the  sexes, 
but  the  female  can  always  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  her  mate 
by  her  eye,  which  is  chesnut  brown,  the  iris  of  the  male  being  jet 
black:  a  peculiarity  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of 
other  members  of  the  sub-family,  and  to  which  we  believe  we  have 
been  the  first  to  direct  attention. 

In  their  wild  state  these  birds,  like  all  their  congeners,  nest  in  the 
hollow  branches  of  the  gum-trees  in  the  vast  forests  where  they  live, 
and  the  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs,  rather  round  in  shape, 
and  hatches  them  in  about  twenty-one  days.  With  the  exception  of 
a  pair  belonging  to  Mr.  Gedney,  we  are  not  aware  that  these  birds 
have  ever  reproduced  their  species  in  this  country,  or  on  the  continent 
of  Europe:  but  that  gentleman's  account  of  his  experience  is  so  graphi- 
cally told,  that  we  must  reproduce  it  in  his  own  words;  any  attempt 
at  condensation  would  utterly  fail  to  do  him  justice. 

"I  was  once  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  'wet-nurse'  to  a  pair  of 
baby  Cockatoos  of  this  species,  whose  mother  had  died,  and  whose 
father  was  so  stricken  with  grief  that  he  neglected  the  poor  little 
fellows.  They  certainly  were  about  as  uninviting  as  anything  in  the 
baby  line  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  even  after  chewing  a  cud  of  maize 
and  shelled  oats,  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of  consideration 
before  I  coald  summon  up  sufficient  enthusiasm*  to  go  through  the 
process  of  feeding,  yet  it  was  a  case  of  life  or  death,  and — but  no 
matter — I  will  spare  my  sensitive  readers  these  unsavoury  details.  I 
fed  the  birds  and  my  gentle  little  bantam  hen,  who  happened  to  be 
broody  at  the  time,  performed  the  part  of  foster-mother  to  perfection. 
It  is  true  that  she  resented  the  loss  of  her  own  eggs  at  the  outset, 
and  that  her  first  look  of  intense  horror  and  disgust  when  she  saw  the 
big-headed  baby  Cockatoos,  sent  me  into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  laughter, 
still  their  evident  delight  at  the  cheerful  warmth  of  her  body,  and  the 
ready  manner  in  which  they  nestled,  overcame  her  first  feelings  of 
compunction,  and  she  adopted  them  as  if  they  were  her  own.  Of  course 
I  had  to  do  the  feeding,  and  as  the  youngsters  required  their  meals 
at  least  once  an  hour  at  the  outset,  the  bantam  hen  and  her  adopted 
children  were  kept  in  a  hamper  and  placed  within  easy  reach,  whilst 
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my  pockets  contained  a  neat  assortment  of  suitable  food,  which  at  regular 
intervals  underwent  the  process  of  mastication,  preparatory  to  being 
equally  shared  between  my  two  baby  Cockatoos.  The  trouble  was  cer- 
tainly great,  but  the  results  were  perfectly  satisfactory ." 

"My  young  Cockatoos  were  very  slow  of  growth,  and  required  assis- 
tance in  feeding  until  quite  three  months  old,  for  although  they  would 
pick  up  stray  bits  of  food,  yet  they  greatly  preferred  to  have  it  from 
the  fingers  of  their  owner.  The  absurdity  of  the  performance  between 
their  foster-mother  and  themselves  was  highly  amusing,  for  the  bantam, 
who  nursed  them  tenderly,  would  excite  their  hunger  by  picking  up 
morsels  of  food  and  calling  loudly  to  her  adopted  children,  they  imme- 
diately endeavoured  to  thrust  their  large  beaks  into  her  mouth,  at  which 
proceeding  she  would  appear  greatly  astonished,  and  looking  inquiringly, 
first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  big-headed  baby,  she  would  take  up 
the  fallen  scrap  and  go  through  the  performance  again  with  similar 
results.  The  little  black  hen  eventually  abandoned  all  attempts  to  feed 
her  strange  children,  but  she  was  very  much  attached  to  them,  and 
a  quaint  trio  they  looked  when  basking  together  in  the  sunshine,  the 
hen  dusting  herself,  and  the  youngsters  climbing  about  her  body,  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  escape  a  shower  of  grit  with  which  they  were 
every  now  and  then  assailed.  The  early  plumage  of  these  birds  was 
less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  the  breast  was,  moreover, 
largely  mottled  with  grey,  but  at  twelve  months  old  there  was  nothing 
by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  birds  four  times  their  age." 

To  the  foregoing  interesting  account  we  can  only  add  that  it  seems 
to  us  a  pity  that  so  much  care  and  attention,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
human  foster-father,  and  the  bantam  hen  foster-mother,  were  wasted 
upon  such  unworthy  subjects;  had  they  been  Goffins,  indeed,  or  even 
Leadbeaters,  but  Rosy  Cockatoos !  We  candidly  confess  we  should  not 
have  taken  the  trouble. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  identical  with  that  recommended  for  the 
other  members  of  this  sub-family  of  the  Psittacidce  already  described 
in  these  pages,  namely:  hemp,  oats,  maize,  bread-crumb  (dry),  biscuit, 
and  green  food  of  all  kinds,  excepting  fresh  lettuce  and  parsley;  water, 
too,  must  not  be  forgotten;  in  fact,  we  can  never  too  often  reiterate 
the  necessity  of  an  abundant  and  pure  supply  of  this  essential  element 
for  Parrots  of  every  kind;  while  milk  and  meat  must  be  rigorously 
withheld,  unless  it  be  wished  to  see  the  poor  birds  pluck  out  their 
own  feathers. 

A  stand  seems  to  us  preferable  to  a  cage  for  any  of  the  larger  Parrots, 
Macaws,  and  Cockatoos;  they  have  more  liberty  and  a  greater  range 
on  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  unless  the  cage  be  of  such  dimensions 
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as  fairly  to  deserve  the  name  of  aviary,  which  is  so  often  misapplied 
by  fanciers:  Mr.  Wiener's  recommendation,  too,  of  keeping  these  birds 
in  pairs,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  their  abode  is  of  sufficient 
extent,  and  appropriately  famished  with  hollow  logs,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  Mr.  Gedney^s  success  in  rearing  Rosy  Cockatoos  in  captivity 
will  soon  cease  to  be,  as  it  is  to-day,  unique. 

We  shall  not  make  the  attempt,  however,  for  we  have  not  sufficient 
liking  for  the  birds,  but  trust  that  our  prejudice  against  them,  ill- 
founded  as  it  very  possibly  is,  will  not  deter  other  aviarists  from  trying 
what  they  can  do  in  this  respect. 

The  Rosy  Cockatoo  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Leadbeater,  but  looks 
less  still  in  consequence  of  its  head  not  being  ornamented  with  a  crest, 
which,  when  erect,  adds  very  considerably  to  the  height  and  appear- 
ance of  the  true  Cockatoos,  and  gives  them  a  bold  and  saucy  air  that 
is  nevertheless  very  becoming,  and  causes  the  crestless  Parrots  to  look 
comparatively  insignificant  by  their  side. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  a  million  rather,  that  this  otherwise  charming 
bird  should  rival  even  the  peacock  in  hideous  noisiness:  but  so  it  is, 
for  "handsome  is  that  handsome  does",  is,  unfortunately  for  amateurs 
who  look  for  beauty  in  their  pets,  and  perhaps  fortunately  for  the 
rosy  one  himself,  not  a  proverb  that  in  this  instance  can  be  applied 
with  any  degree  of  appositeness,  for  he  is  certainly  handsome,  but  his 
conversation  is  most  decidedly  objectionable  to  the  last  degree;  in  fact, 
judging  from  the  venom  he  throws  into  his  shrieks,  the  stunned  auditor 
can  but  conclude  that  the  bird  is  cursing  his  jailor  with  all  his  might 
and  main. 

In  his  own  native  land  though,  among  the  aromatic  gum-trees,  the 
feathery  foliaged  acacias,  the  stiff  grass-like  forms  of  the  native  "she- 
oaks,"  and  the  huge  ferns,  which  it  is  no  misnomer  to  call  trees,  the 
Rosy  Cockatoo  is  in  his  element,  his  sole  appropriate  place;  cage  him, 
and  he  is  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole,  or,  vice  versa,  as  the 
reader  pleases. 

Yes,  a  flock  of  Rosy  Cockatoos  playing  among  the  branches,  or  seeking 
their  food  among  the  long  "kangaroo-grass"  of  some  untilled  plain,  or 
disporting  themselves  by  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  creek,  afford  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  it  is  possible  to  imagine;  their  noisy  outcries 
are  not  so  noticeable  then,  but  mingle  rather  harmoniously  as  the  altos 
in  the  great  concert  of  nature,  in  which  the  cicalas,  or  locusts,  take 
the  treble  parts;  but  the  hours  speed  on  their  way,  noon  draws  near, 
the  birds  retire  to  their  camping  trees,  and  almost  every  sound  is 
hushed,  only  the  cicalas  continue  to  call  to  another  from  the  gum-trees, 
and  the  White  Cockatoos  to  scream  from  the  cloudless  depths  of  ether, 
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where  they  wheel  round  and  round  in  untiring  gyrations,  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  every  foe. 

Capture  the  Rosy  Cockatoo,  however,  take  him  from  the  maternal 
nest,  even,  in  his  babyhood,  and  bring  him  np  by  hand,  what]  then? 
Well,  he  is  out  of  place  in  your  cage,  or  in  your  aviary,  and  he  knows 
and  feels  it,  and  even  when  most  tame,  the  mal  du  pays  takes  strong 
hold  of  it  at  times,  and  he  his  apt  to  bite,  and  to  scream  his  loudest 
and  most  implacable  scream  as  a  protest  against  his  thraldom:  the 
chains  may  be  gilded,  it  is  true,  but  are  they  not  chains  all  the  same? 
and  is  it  not  cruel,  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  freedom,  but  to 
take  him,  by  main  force,  and  carry  him  away  captive  into  a  cold  and 
sunless  land,  where  gum-trees  languish,  and  mimosas  fade,  and  the 
tree-ferns  droop  their  feathery  fronds  and  die? 

The  Rosy  Cockatoos  are  gregarious  birds,  assembling  in  small  flocks, 
however,  compared  to  those  formed  by  their  relations,  the  Great  White- 
crested  fellows  that  love  to  soar,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  unaided  human 
sight,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  ethereal  blue,  bathed  in  the  light  of 
an  Australian  noon,  when  the  air  quivers  as  one  may  see  it  do  over 
the  mouth  of  p.  furnace,  and  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun  pour  down  un- 
dimmed  by  a  single  fleecy  cloud;  then  the  rosy  one  seeks  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  and  dozes  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  apparently  fearful 
lest  the  strong  heat  and  vivid  sunshine  should  fade  the  glory  of  his 
rosy  vest,  or  may  be  blanch  his  lavender-coloured  coat;  for  he  is  a 
great  dandy,  and  never  weary  of  preening  and  dressing  his  plumes, 
which  in  a  cage  look  so  often  rough  and  untidy,  as  if  the  poor  bird, 
with  liberty,  had  lost  heart,  and  personal  pride,  and  cared  only  to  pour 
forth  the  story  of  his  woes  and  wrongs  in  the  most  ear-piercing  strains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Leadbeater  there  is  no  bird  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  that  " plays"  so  earnestly,  or  so  gracefully  as  the 
Rosy  Cockatoo;  he  is  quite  a  gymnast  too,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
swings  himself  round  and  round  on  his  perch,  with  expanded  wings 
and  tail,  is  no  less  amusing  than  interesting:  the  love-making  again 
of  a  pair  of  Roseicapilli  is  a  sight  to  be  seen:  what  a  series  of  bows 
and  capers,  what  tender,  self-contained  warbling!  to  hear  him  "coo" 
to  his  lady-love,  you  would  never  suppose  him  to  be  the  pink  fiend, 
whose  piercing  shrieks  but  just  now  drove  you  from  his  presence  with 
your  fingers  in  your  ears:  but  he  is:  when  he  is  teased  he  screams, 
when  he  is  angry  he  screams,  when  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty  he  shrieks, 
but  when  he  is  jealous  he  yells  like  a  demon — or  as  demons  are  sup* 
posed  to  yell — -but  when  he  has  got  what  he  wants,  and  is  in  a  good 
humour,  his  "warbling",  if  loud,  is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  but  that  is 
so  seldom,  that,  taught  by  experience,  we  prefer,  on  the  whole,  his  room 
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to  his  company,  and  are  content  to  leave  the  Rosy  Cockatoo  to  sport 
in  his  native  wilds,  or,  if  imported,  to  add  variety  and  charm  to  the 
aviaries  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttotCs  Account  of  the  Rose-breasted 

Cockatoo. 

The  Bose-breasted  Cockatoo  is  perhaps  the  tamest  of  all  the  Cocka- 
toos. It  is  the  size  of  a  Wood  Pigeon,  grey  on  the  back,  has  a  rather 
longer  tail  than  most  of  the  White  Cockatoos,  of  a  still  darker  grey. 
The  breast  is  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  the  crest,  which  is  not  seen  when 
the  bird  is  not  excited,  is  white. 

Its  bill,  which  is  white,  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that 
of  any  other  Cockatoo;  but  it  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  weapon  of 
offence,  as  the  Bose-breasted  Cockatoo  can  give  a  very  nasty  bite,  if 
it  is  so  disposed;  and  with  anybody  but  its  owner  it  very  often  is  so 
disposed.  All  Cockatoos,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  not  only 
inclined  to  be  uncertain  in  temper,  even  turning  round  at  times  suddenly 
upon  those  they  are  fondest  of,  but  are  fond  of  mischief,  liking  to 
swoop  down  suddenly  on  people  when  flying  at  large  (of  course  I  only 
speak  of  pet  birds  let  loose  in  England).  Bat  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
gentle  bird,  and  though  it  has  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  belonging 
to'  all  the  Cockatoo  tribe,  its  lovely  and  graceful  antics  would  make  it 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  pets,  were  it  not  for  its  intolerable 
noisiness.  All  the  Cockatoos  I  have  known  have  been  noisy;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  more  or  less,  but  with  the  Bose-breasted  it  is  a  case 
of  more,  not  to  say  of  most.  It  must  be  owing  to  this,  quite  as  much 
as  its  hardiness,  which  makes  its  price  so  low.  So  charming  a  bird 
would  always  obtain  a  good  price,  were  it  not  that  one  Bose-breasted 
Cockatoo  is  enough  to  supply  not  only  a  street  but  a  district.  Its 
screams  have  been  described  as  like  "a  little  pig  being  killed."  Its 
claws,  too,  are  cuttingly  sharp,  so  that  if  one  takes  it  on  one's  hand, 
one  has  to  wear  gloves.  It  has  a  strong  bold  flight,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense length  of  its  wings,  and  is  rather  apt  to  wander  when  given  its 
liberty.  In  this  respect  it  follows  the  habits  of  the  genus  Palceornis 
more  than  that  of  Oacatua. 

It  is  a.  very  hardy  bird,  and  may  be  kept  on  hemp,  canary,  millet, 
and  maize.  It  is  very  destructive,  soon  destroying  its  perch,  and  should 
always  have  a  piece  of  loose  wood,  such  as  an  old  cotton  reel,  to  play 
with. 
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Psittacus  nasica,  Russ. 

4 

Synonyms:   Psittacus  nasicus,  Plyctolophus  tenuirostris,  Cacatua  nasica, 
Licmetis  tenuirostris,  Licmetis  nasicus,  etc.     German:  Der  Nasenkakadu. 

IT  is  certainly  a  bad  plan  to  allow  oneself  to  be  prejudiced  by  another 
person  against  anything  of  which  one  has  no  personal  knowledge, 
and  this  we  admit  to  have  been  our  case  with  regard  to  the  Slender- 
billed  Cockatoo,  of  which  Mr.  Gedney  wrote:  "I  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  dislike  towards  these  birds,  which  nothing  can  overcome,  not  that 
I  object  to  long-nosed  creatures  as  a  rule,  for  nature  has  been  some- 
what liberal  to  me  in  the  matter  of  nose :  but  these  Cockatoos  are  morose 
and  spiteful  in  disposition,  querulous,  excitable,  and  uneasy  in  their 
manners  when  kept  as  cage  pets,  and  strongly  addicted  to  shrieking 
at  all  seasons." 

So  strong  was  our  prejudice  against  this  Cockatoo,  engendered  solely 
by  a  perusal  of  the  above  quoted  remarks,  that  for  a  long  time  we 
refused  to  believe  that  anything  good  could  be  said  of  or  for  it:  but 
we  were  mistaken,  as  we  shall  presently  make  it  appear:  not  that  we 
doubt  Mr.  Gedney*s  account  of  the  individuals  of  the  species  that 
chanced  to  come  into  his  possession,  but,  as  in  our  own  experience 
with  the  Rosy  Cockatoo,  his  birds  were  probably  unfortunate  specimens 
of  their  race,  and  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  typical  thereof. 

Like  the  Rosy  one,  the  Slender-billed  has  very  little  real  claim  to 
be  called  a  Cockatoo,  for  he  has  no  crest  to  speak  of,  but  as  he  also 
has  the  power  to  raise  the  short  head  feathers,  he  has  been  placed  in 
that  branch  of  the  Parrot  family,  which  the  older  naturalists  distinguished 
by  the  generic  name  Plyctolophus;  although  as  the  reader  of  the  list 
of  synonyms  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  have  doubtless  noticed, 
these  short-crested  Cockatoos  have  been  constituted  a  genus  by  them- 
selves, and  received  the  name  of  Licmetis  from  Wagler,  Gray,  and 
others;  but  to  oar  notion  Dr.  Russ's  plan  of  placing  all  the  members 
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of  the  Parrot  family,  whether  Cockatoos,  Lories,  Parrakeets,  or  Parrots 
proper,  in  one  genus,  presents  so  many  advantages  to  the  student  of 
ornithology,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  enlarge  upon  it  here: 
where  all  are  designated  by  the  one  generic  appellation  of  Psittacus, 
the  veriest  tyro  in  natural  history  will  see  at  a  glance  to  what  family 
a  Plydolophus,  Brotogenis,  Licmetis,  Trichoglo88U89  Macrocercus,  Calyp- 
torynchiis,  Tanygnathus,  Tricla/ria,  and  Palceornis  belongs;  whereas 
under  the  old  system  the  creatures  so  designated  might,  for  all  he 
could  tell,  be  a  kind  of  ostrich,  humming-bird,  or  baboon  even,  instead 
of  a  variety  of  Parrot. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  white,  but  the  forehead  and  face 
are  reddish,  a  tinge  of  the  same  colour  is  apparent  on  the  vent,  and 
a  patch  of  blue  bare  skin  surrounds  the  eye;  the  beak  is  white,  and 
the  upper  mandible  extraordinarily  prolonged,  whence  some  of  the 
creature's  names,  both  English  and  scientific. 

When  in  their  wild  state  the  Slender-billed  Cockatoos,  in  addition  to 
preying  voraciously  on  the  ripening  crops  of  the  farmer,  feed  on  various 
kiuds  of  bulbous  plants,  the  roots  of  which  they  dig  with  much  expert- 
ness  out  of  the  hard  sun-baked  soil  of  Australia,  and  do  not  disdain 
a  good  fat  wood-grub  as  an  occasional  relish,  particularly  during  the 
brooding  soason. 

Like  all  the  rost  of  the  Parrots  they  make  no  nest,  but  the  female 
lays  two  or  threo  white  oggs  on  the  soft  wood  of  some  hollow  bough, 
and  hatches  them  in  about  twenty-one  days;  there  are  usually  two 
broods  in  tho  season,  and  the  young  do  not  attain  their  full  growth 
until  they  are  at  least  a  year  old. 

Tho  onlinary  Slondor-billod  Cockatoo  is  a  native  of  southern  and 
south-western  and  oastorn  Australia,  but  a  kindred  species,  showing 
much  mow  red  in  various  parts  of  tho  plumage  is  found  in  the  north, 
and  was  particularly  common,  according  to  the  late  John  Gould,  in 
tho  vicinity  of  Port  Easington. 

As  a  proof  that  hasty  conclusions  affecting  an  entire  race  should  be 
cautiously  drawn  from  observations  embracing  only  a  limited  number 
of  individuals  belonging  thereto,  wo  may  here  insert  an  account  of  a 
Slender-billed  Cockatoo,  which  we  have  recently  received  from  a  lady 
of  our  acquaintance;  ami  if  objection  should  be  taken,  and  the  remark 
made  that  thin  favourable  view  of  the  character  of  the  Slender-billed 
one  m  not  more  likely  to  bo  universally  comet,  than  the  unfavourable 
one  with  which  we  opened  this  paper,  we  nTlv  that  no  doubt  the 
truth  bos  bet  teen  the  two  extivmos,  and  that  as  knother  lady  observed, 
when  informed  that  tho  pern*  with  whom  she  was  conversing  was  an 
Irishman,  "Ah!  well,  thotv  an>  good  and  bad  in  ev*iy  country." 
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"By  the  way",  writes  the  correspondent  to  whom  we  referred  above, 
"neither  you  nor  Mr.  Gedney  give  the  Slender-billed  Cockatoo  a  good 
character,  and  yet  my  'Toby',  who  is,  I  believe,  a  ' Nosey',  is  the 
dearest,  funniest  old  fellow  that  ever  lived!  Only  he  does  scream 
sometimes,  when  he  is  either  offended,  or  frightened,  but  then  he  talks. 
When  first  I  had  him,  he  knew,  I  should  think,  about  twenty  sentences, 
and  never  misapplied  them;  now  he  has  become  a  greater  mimic  than 
talker;  daily  he  goes  through  the  performance  of  pouring  out  tea. 
The  sugar  is  first  put  into  the  cups — the  action  of  putting  it  in,  you 
understand — and  then  the  tea  is  poured  out;  his  beak  being  the  spout 
of  the  tea-pot,  and  he  makes  the  noise  of  pouring  exactly,  while  pre- 
tending to  do  so.  Yet  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  all  his  funny  little 
doings,  but  his  own  home  party;  because,  like  all  estimable  characters, 
Toby  keeps  the  best  for  home.  One  morning,  from  an  old  ladder  that 
is  devoted  to  his  use  in  the  garden,  he  watched  the  gardener  clipping 
the  laurels,  and  when  he  came  in,  we  had  the  whole  performance  of 
clipping  laurels  gone  through  exactly,  giving  his  head  a  little  jerk  with 
each  snap  of  the  shears — his  beak  was  of  course  supposed  to  be  those 
implements — and  the  sound  was  exact.  Is  it  not  Lady  Brassey  who 
speaks  of  a  Cockatoo  of  this  sort  in  one  of  her  books?  a  Cockatoo  that 
imitated  actions  of  all  kinds,  could  sew,  and  had  the  toothache,  or  was 
supposed  to  have,  putting  up  his  'hand',  and  rocking  about,  as  he  had 
seen  his  mistress  doing,  when  suffering  from  that  disagreeable  complaint. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  general  with  all  Cockatoos,  but  my  Toby 
likes  almost  everything  served  up  warm.  He  eats  and  drinks  very 
nearly  what  we  do,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  suit  him,  for  no  Cockatoo 
could  be  in  better  health." 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  above  extremely  interesting  account  of  a 
remarkable  Cockatoo,  we  can  but  say  that,  to  us,  it  seems  injudicious 
to  feed  one  of  these  birds  as  described,  and  that  the  mixed  diet  given 
to  him  without  causing  any  deterioration  in  health,  is  due  to  the  free 
life  he  leads  in  our  friend's  garden. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  our  correspondent,  continuing  her  account  of 
"Toby",  says:  "One  of  his  cleverest  tricks  I  did  not  mention,  it  is 
this:  'The  children's  hour'  with  us  is  Toby's  hour,  in  which  he  is  taken 
out  of  his  cage  and  petted,  and  played  with.  The  striking  of  a  match 
to  light  the  lamp  is  his  signal  for  retiring.  He  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
doing  this,  and  as  soon  as  the  match-box  appears,  he  strikes  his  match, 
'Click!  fizz!'  and  up  goes  his  head,  with  the  exact  imitation  of  the 
sound  and  action." 

Really  such  a  bird  is  quite  a  phenomenon,  and  we  shall  have,  in  future, 
much  more  respect  for  the  abilities  and  capacity  of  the  Slender-billed 
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one  than  we  used  to  have:  but  to  generalize  from  particulars  is  bad 
logic,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  this  connection,  birds  have 
their  several  idiosyncrasies  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  vary  as  much  in 
their  respective  characters  and  dispositions  as  men  do. 

These  birds  have  the  recommendation  of  being  extremely  hardy,  and 
care  nothing  for  the  inclemencies  of  our  severest  winters,  roosting 
preferably  out  of  doors,  when  in  a  garden  aviary,  to  seeking  the 
covered-in  portion  of  their  abode:  in  the  matter  of  their  diseases  we 
are  quite  without  experience,  for  we  have  never  seen  one  of  them  ill, 
and  believe  that  they  are  among  the  most  enduring  of  their  race. 

In  addition  to  the  Port  Essington  Slender-bill,  there  is  a  larger  bird 
of  the  same  description  that  is  a  native  of  the  Islands  to  the  north 
of  Australia;  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  captivity,  but  is  very 
generally  confounded  with  the  species  under  consideration,  from  which 
it  differs  in  no  other  respect  than  size.  An  individual  of  this  variety, 
the  divergence  of  type  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  distinct  species, 
that  once  came  under  our  notice,  seemed  a  very  intelligent  quiet  old 
fellow:  he  had  passed  a  good  many  years  in  captivity  in  a  round  Parrot- 
cage,  and  had  probably  out-lived  his  recollections  of  a  free  life  in  the 
woods  and  forests  of  his  native  isle,  for  often  as  we  have  been  in  his 
company,  we  never  heard  him  scream,  and  his  disposition,  at  all  times, 
was  the  same,  placid  and  apparently  contented:  he  seemed  to  derive 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  having  his  head  scratched,  and 
would  remain  under  the  operation  as  long  as  his  visitor  had  the  patience 
to  rub,  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other  of  his  "poll."  He  was  not 
much  of  a  linguist,  was  "Cocky";  his  own  name,  and  the  monosyllable 
"Well?"  uttered  interrogatively,  was  about  the  extent  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  this  direction:  but  his  quietude  and  amiability,  in  spite 
of  his  ungainly  appearance,  for  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the 
Slender-billed  Cockatoo  is  not  a  pretty  bird,  almost  made  us  envy  his 
owner  his  possession;  for  at  that  time  our  great  pet,  and  first  favourite, 
was  a  splendid  Goffin,  who  was  noisy  and  talkative  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  was  remarkable. 

Goffin' s  beauty,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  his  noisiness  in 
our  estimation,  and  the  great  Slender-billed  one's  ugliness  could  not 
be  overlooked,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  amiable  docility.  So  true  it  is, 
that,  in  this  world,  appearance,  if  not  exactly  everything,  goes  a  long 
way  towards  getting  the  fortunate  possessor  excused  a  number  of  not 
always  minor  faults. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  Slender-billed  Cockatoos  separate 
into  pairs,  making  their  home  in  the  hollow  branches  of  the  loftiest 
gum-trees  they  can  find;  we  remember  once  seeing  several  of  them 
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in  the  tree  tops  on  the  Plenty  Ranges  in  Victoria,  and — tell  it  not  in 
Gath — firing  at  them,  although  it  was  the  height  of  their  breeding- 
season;  bat  so  tall  were  those  eucalyptii,  that  our  charge  of  large  duck- 
shot  did  not  even  bring  down  a  leaf,  and  of  course  the  birds  flew 
away  to  a  short  distance  with  a  series  of  shrieks  that  sounded  uncom- 
monly like  derisive  laughter. 

Had  we  known  what  age  the  young  ones  were  we  should,  in  spite 
of  its  diameter  of  nearly  four  feet,  have  cut  down  that  forest  giant 
that,  in  one  of  its  hollow  arms,  held  the  dearest  treasure  of  those 
Cockatoos;  but  we  did  not  know:  the  young  ones  might  be  only  just 
hatched,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  them,  for  they  would  not  live, 
or  there  might  only  be  eggs,  which  would  have  been  certain  to  have 
got  broken  in  the  fall,  so  we  left  the  grand  old  tree  standing,  and 
we  hope  it  yet  rears  its  head  towards  heaven,  overtopping  all  its  fellows, 
as  it  did  in  those  far-off  times. 

Ay  de  mi!  we  were  young  and  careless  then,  but  the  weird  beauty 
of  those  lonely  sylvan  scenes,  peopled  with  "strange  bright  birds  of 
purple  wing/'  as  some  poet  has  it,  vocal  with  the  mimic  chant  of  the 
Menura,  the  delusive  tinkling  of  the  bell-bird,  the  incessant  demands 
of  the  bald-head,  monk-  or  friar-bird  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day: 
"what  o'clock,  what  o'clock !"  and  at  night  resounding  with  the  shrill 
screams  of  the  phalanger,  the  hoarse-grunting  squeak  of  the  opossum, 
and  the  angry  vociferations  of  the  great  night- jar  for  the  restoration 
of  the  dainty  morsel  of  which,  according  to  a  colonial  tradition,  he  had 
been  deprived  by  some  vagrant  Jew,  "Ma  Pork,  Ma  Pork",  impresses 
itself  upon  our  recollection  with  a  vividness  and  intensity  that  no  lapse 
of  time,  or  distance  has  yet  been  able  to  efface  or  even  to  impair. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  friend  of  the  slender-bill,  the  dainty  feeder 
on  the  choicest  orchidaceous  bulbs,  no  less  than  on  the  tender  corn 
of  the  settler,  who  bears  poor  "nosey'  even  less  good-will  than  he  has 
won  at  the  hands  of  the  earliest  writer  on  foreign  cage-birds  in  this 
land  of  ours.  Yes:  he  is  fond  of  roots,  and  an  adept  at  digging  them 
out  of  the  hard  soil,  for  in  Australia,  tree  orchids,  that  is  orchids 
growing  on  trees,  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  in  Tropical 
America,  the  head-quarters  of  their  race,  and  his  long  bill,  that  other- 
wise seems  so  disproportionate  and  out  of  place,  stands  him  in  good 
stead,  both  of  pickaxe  and  shovel,  and  should  he  find,  as  no  doubt 
he  often  does,  a  grub,  or  chrysalis  of  coleoptera  or  moth,  he  will  be 
quite  certain  not  to  let  it  go  a-begging.  Nevertheless,  in  captivity, 
he  will  do  very  well  without  insect  food,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very 
great  deal  better,  because  too  succulent  a  diet  is  apt  to  arouse  feelings 
and  passions  that  are  better  left  quiescent,  unless  a  partner  is  presented 
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to  him,  and  it  is  wished  that  he  should  reproduce  his  kind,  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  he  has  never  yet  done  in  captivity. 

"N'efveillez  pas  le  chat  qui  dort":  is  a  good  old  French  proverb, 
which  has  its  equivalent  in  our  English  saying  "Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie,"  and  we  would  commend  both  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  possessed  of  pet  Parrots,  Macaws,  or  Cockatoos;  never 
give  your  birds  any  stimulating  food,  you  will  excite  them  if  you  do, 
and  finding  no  legitimate  outcome  for  their  feelings,  they  will,  literally, 
turn  to  and  rend  themselves  to  pieces,  plucking  out  every  feather  on 
their  bodies  they  can  reach,  and  leaving  themselves  as  bare  as  Plato's 
"biped",  of  which  we  remember  having  read. 
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Psittacus  Novce-Hollandice,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Palceomis  Novce-Hollandice,  Leptolophus  auricomis, 

Nymphacu8   Novce-Hollandice,    Calopsitta   Novce-Hollamdice,   Gould. 

Gesman:  Der  Nymfensittich.     French  :  La  perruche  calopsitte. 

THIS  quietly  pretty  bird  upon  whom  naturalists  have  imposed  such 
a  multiplicity  of  names,  but  which  is  now  very  generally  desig- 
nated Cockatiel,  a  word  signifying  little  Cockatoo,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  member  of  the  sub-family  of  the  Plyctolophce,  but  rather 
takes  rank  with  the  Grass  Parrakeets,  themselves  nearly  related  to  the 
Ground  Parrots,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  length  of  its  legs,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  walks  and  runs  on  the  ground. 

The  plumage  of  the  Cockatiel,  without  being  beautiful,  is  strikingly 
pretty  and  effective,  affording,  as  it  does,  such  bold  contrasts  of  colour; 
the  general  hue  of  the  plumage  is  ashen  grey,  darker  on  the  upper 
than  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body;  the  shoulders  and  outer  edges 
of  the  wings  are  pure  white,  the  crest,  which  the  bird  has  not  the 
power  of  elevating  and  depressing  at  will,  like  the  true  Cockatoos,  and 
the  face  are  citron  yellow  in  the  male,  but  grey  in  the  female,  and 
on  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  in  both  sexes,  occurs  a  patch,  about  the 
size  of  a  thumb-nail,  of  brick  red;  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  is 
black  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  prettily  barred  and  mottled  with 
yellow.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tail  and  the  rump  of  the  female  are 
barred  and  marked  in  the  manner  the  French  term  zebre,  with  streaks 
and  lines  of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  uniform  grey  of  the  plumage,  giving 
the  bird  a  mottled  appearance,  while  in  the  male  the  same  parts  present 
one  uniform  tint  of  deep  slate  grey,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  sexes  from  each  other. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  have  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  barred 
like  that  of  their  mother,  but  even  when  leaving  the  nest  the  young 
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males  can  be  distinguished  from  their  sisters  by  having  a  perceptible 
shade  of  yellow  on  the  head  and  face. 

In  their  wild  state  these  birds  seldom  have  more  than  two  broods 
in  the  season,  but  in  domesticity,  when  they  are  relieved  of  all  appre- 
hension on  the  score  of  food,  they  keep  on  breeding  pretty  well  all 
the  year  round,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter;  but  the  young  that 
are  hatched  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  are  not 
always  successfully  reared. 

The  total  length  of  the  Cockatiel  is  eleven  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures  five. 

Like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  the  Cockatiel  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollow 
bough  of  a  tree,  where  it  lays  a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  seldom 
less  than  five,  often  seven,  and  not  unfrequently  nine,  which  it  hatches 
in  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the 
batch.  The  male  is  a  most  attentive  father,  sitting  on  the  eggs  all 
day,  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  summer,  to  four 
or  five  in  the  evening,  seldom  leaving  them  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  occasionally  to  get  a  little  food;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has 
done  his  duty  he  comes  off,  and  if  the  hen,  as  sometimes  happens, 
appears  unwilling  to  take  up  her  position  in  the  nest,  a  grand  scolding 
match  takes  place,  and  now  and  then  a  regular  fight.  "It  is  too  bad!" 
he  screams,  "there,  I  have  been  sitting  all  day,  and  you  have  been 
out  enjoying  yourself  in  the  sunshine,  and  now,  when  I  am  faint  and 
hungry,  and  the  daylight  almost  gone,  you  will  not  do  your  duty,  but 
let  the  precious  eggs  get  cold !  it  is  too  bad  I  declare,  go  in  at  once, 
O  wife,  go  in  I  say/'  And  if  madame  does  not  at  once  take  up  her 
post  on  the  eggs,  he  chases  her  about,  pecking  her  sharply,  and  scolding 
vehemently  all  the  time;  until  at  last,  fatigued  by  his  importunities,  if 
not  obeying  the  call  of  duty,  she  pops  into  the  box,  settles  herself  down 
on  her  eggs,  and  he,  giving  a  congratulatory  chuckle,  flies  off  to  the 
seed-pan,  and  makes  up  for  lost  time  by  eating  voraciously  for  several 
minutes,  when  he  repairs  to  the  water-bottle  and  has  a  good  drink, 
then  he  plumes  himself  for  a  little  while,  and  then  it  is  time  to  go 
to  bed. 

When  the  young  are  hatched,  however,  the  lady  spends  mopt  of  her 
time  with  them  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  during  which  period 
she  alone  appears  to  feed  them;  then,  as  the  youngsters  get  stronger 
and  bigger,  she  pays  less  and  less  attention  to  them,  and  the  purveying 
to  their  wants  devolves  more  and  more  upon  their  father;  for  usually, 
sometimes  long  before  they  have  left  the  nest,  she  begins  to  lay  again, 
and  these  eggs  are  actually  hatched  by  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  much  as  by  the  parent  birds  themselves. 
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That  these  birds,  as  we  have  said,  breed  in  hollow  boughs  in  their 
own  country  is  without  doubt,  but  ours  preferred  a  box  with  half  a 
cocoa-nut  husk  cemented  in  it:  although  capable  of  giving  a  severe 
bite,  we  have  not  observed  in  the  Cockatiel  that  passionate  desire  for 
whittling  so  common  in  the  Parrot  family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
evident  disinclination  to  burrow  and  scoop  out  wood,  so  that  possibly, 
if  solid  logs  only,  though  ever  so  rotton,  were  given  them,  that  was 
the  reason  a  recent  writer's  birds  preferred  nesting  on  the  ground, 
to  taking  the  trouble  to  hollow  out  a  dwelling  for  themselves,  or  even 
to  enlarging  a  burrow  that  had  been  partially  prepared  for  them. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  mainly  of  grass-seeds  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  in  captivity  they  seem  to  prefer  canary-seed  to  any  other, 
but  when  they  have  young  ones  to  feed,  they  will  eat,  and  seem  to 
require,  oats  and  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in  cold  water  as  well  as  dry, 
but  not  hard.  The  Cockatiel  is  undoubtedly  a  lazy  bird,  at  least  becomes 
so  under  domestication,  and  will  never  do  for  himself  anything  that  he 
can  get  his  owner  to  do  for  him.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  feeding  the 
young  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  native  woods  the 
parent  birds  forage  far  and  near  to  provide  their  progeny  with  food, 
but  in  the  bird-room  or  aviary,  unless  the  food  is  just  to  their  taste, 
and  placed  where  they  can  readily  reach  it,  they  will  rather  let  the 
young  ones  starve,  than  take  the  least  trouble  to  fill  their  hungry  little 
bellies,  for  they  will  not  eat  enough  seed  to  feed  both  themselves  and 
their  young  ones,  but  prefer  to  gobble  up  a  quantity  of  bread,,  which 
does  not  need  much  preparation,  and  if  a  supply  of  this  food  fails,  we 
have  found  that  the  young  birds  suffer. 

Although  good  walkers  and  quick  runners,  the  Cockatiels  are  also 
strong  on  the  wing,  and  circle  round  and  round  their  domicile,  in  a 
bold  and  graceful  manner,  when  let  out  for  a  fly:  this  is  an  accom- 
plishment they  learn  quickly,  but  had  better  be  taught  in  the  country 
than  in  London,  where  such  multitudes  of  cats  are  ever  on  the  look 
out  for  a  morsel,  and  have  no  more  scruple  in  pouncing  on  the  most 
valuable  exotic  bird  that,  unfortunately,  falls  in  their  way,  than  on  the 
dirtiest  and  most  disreputable  of  cockney  sparrows. 
■  Cockatiels  are  healthy  and  long-lived  birds,  enduring  for  quite  a 
number  of  years;  a  male  that  has  been  in  our  possession  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  we  have  no  idea  of  his  age  at  the  time  when  he  became 
an  inmate  of  our  aviary,  appears,  as  we  write,  to  be  in  the  perfection 
of  health  and  vigour:  married  to  his  third  wife  since  he  has  lived  with 
us,  he  is  now  busily  engaged  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  young 
family,  and  seems  to  enter  as  heartily  into  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties  as  ever  he  did. 
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Last  summer  the  poor  fellow  had  a  delicate  wife  that  often  suffered, 
and  eventually  died  from  egg-binding,  to  which  fell  disease  his  first 
spouse  was  also  a  victim,  and  took  upon  himself  more  than  his  own 
share  of  the  onerous  duty  of  providing  for  the  exceptionally  large  family 
of  seven  young  Cockatiels,  so  that  he  became  quite  weak  and  ill,  so 
much  so  that  we  were  fearful  we  were  about  to  lose  him;  but  his  task 
accomplished,  Richard  was  soon  himself  again,  and  actively  preparing 
to  rear  another  brood,  when,  one  morning  after  a  severe  storm,  we 
found  the  poor  invalid  wife  stretched  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

For  days  after  "Joey"  seemed  utterly  disconsolate,  and  was  inces- 
santly calling  for  his  partner,  in  tones  that  sounded  exactly  like  a 
plaintive  imitation  of  the  words  "O  wife,  wife,  wife,  wifel"  until  it 
became  so  perfectly  heartrending  to  listen  to  his  outcries,  that  we  pro- 
cured him  "another",  to  whom  he  was  a  considerable  time  before  he 
grew  thoroughly  reconciled;  but  "Time",  says  the  proverb,  "heals  and 
consoles",  and  after  a  few  days,  he  first  endured,  and  then  embraced 
the  substitute,  who  is  now  the  happy  mother  of  his  youngest  sons,  or 
daughters;  it  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  sexes  the 
little  yellow  balls  of  fluff  in  the  nest-box  belong. 

The  Cockatiel  is  a  noisy  bird,  but  his  notes  are  not  so  shrill  as  those 
of  many  of  his  congeners,  though  they  lack  the  sweetness  of  the  Red- 
rump's  tones;  but  his  partner  is  a  very  silent  bird,  seldom  giving  vent 
to  a  little  ghost  of  a  shriek,  or  hissing  hoarsely,  like  a  young  owl, 
when  disturbed  from  her  nest.  The  young  hiss  as  well  as  their  mother, 
and  that  from  a  very  early  age. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  here  that  the  young  of  all  the  Parrot 
tribe  do  not  gape,  but  are  fed,  as  pigeons  feed,  by  the  old  ones  dis- 
gorging half-digested  food  from  their  own  crops  into  the  beaks  of  the 
babies,  which  they  take  into  their  own,  both  old  and  young  making  a 
pumping  kind  of  motion,  a  bowing  and  scraping  as  one  might  say 
during  the  operation.  And  yet,  such  is  the  Cimmerian  darkness  pre- 
vailing, even  in  high  quarters,  as  to  the  domestic  habits  of  birds,  that, 
recently,  we  saw  a  picture,  drawn  by  an  eminent  artist  too,  of  a  nestful 
of  young  Parrots,  gaping  as  widely  as  a  parcel  of  young  thrushes  might 
do,  while  they  were  being  crammed  by  their  parents  with  what  looked 
like  currant-buns,  but  was  probably  intended  to  represent  some  kind 
of  fruit! 

Taken,  when  about  half-fledged,  from  the  nest,  and  brought  up  by 
hand,  or  rather  by  mouth,  the  young  male  Cockatiel  becomes  the  most 
charming  pet  that  can  be  imagined:  in  point  of  fact  there  is  scarcely 
any  accomplishment  that  he  cannot  be  taught;  he  will  perform  all 
manner  of  little  tricks,  such  as  kissing  his  mistress,  pretending  to  be 
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dead,  flying  out  of  window,  and  returning  at  the  word  of  command; 
and  he  will  also  learn  to  repeat,  with  great  distinctness,  not  only  words, 
but  short  sentences,  and  even  to  imitate,  in  a  disconnected  and  rambling 
fashion  it  is  true,  the  chattering  of  his  compatriot  the  Budgerigar,  or 
the  warbling  of  his  rival  the  Canary.  It  is  no  use  taking  the  trouble 
to  bring  up  a  hen  Cockatiel  by  hand,  for  she  is  not  intellectual,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  her  misfortune,  and  never  learns  any  thing;  at  least  such 
is  our  experience  of  her,  and  we  would  not  willingly  say  so  of  any 
person  of  her  sex,  had  we  not  proved  the  truth  of  our  assertion  in 
several  instances:  we  cannot  even  say  that  she  is  an  exemplary  mother, 
for  we  have  never  found  her  so;  on  the  contrary,  she  seems  to  think 
that  when  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  sat  on  them  in  the  dark,  and  nursed 
the  young  ones  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  their  existence, 
she  has  done  all  that  can  possibly  be  demanded  of  her:  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  she  is  not  so  far  wrong,  for  the  more  people  do,  the  more 
is  expected  from  them,  and  if  her  husband  is  satisfied,  who  else  has  any 
right  to  complain? 

That  he  is  satisfied  with  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  is  very  evident,  not 
only  by  the  care  he  bestows  upon  their  offspring,  but  by  the  fuss  he 
makes  about  the  lady  herself  when  she  is  not  very  well,  and  the  care 
with  which  he  combs  "her  head  and  crest,  when  they  are  courting  pre- 
vious to  the  deposition  of  another  batch  of  eggs;  and  if  he  does  scold, 
as  we  have  said,  when  she  refuses  to  take  her  turn  on  those  valuable 
productions,  it  is  less  from  any  real  resentment  against  her,  than  from 
fear  than  the  precious  eggs  themselves  should  take  cold. 

In  warm  weather  the  young  fledge  very  rapidly,  leaving  the  nest  in 
about  three  weeks  fully  grown  and  able,  after  a  day  or  two  of  liberty, 
to  provide  for  their  own  wants  at  the  seed-pan;  but  in  cold  weather, 
in  the  short  days  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  morning  and  evening 
are  chilly,  and  the  night  too  often  frosty,  they  really  seem  not  to  grow 
at  all;  so  that  if  it  be  wished  to  rear  the  brood,  the  whole  party,  old 
and  young,  father,  mother,  and  children,  had  better  all  be  taken  in- 
doors together,  and  placed  in  an  apartment  where  the  temperature  is 
not  permitted  to  fall  below  55°  Fahr.;  and  in  such  a  situation,  not 
only  will  that  brood  be  successfully  reared,  but  another  will  be  hatched, 
and  similarly  brought  up,  before  the  indefatigable  parents  think  of 
taking  a  rest  to  moult. 

Seed,  we  have  Baid,  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  these  birds, 
which  are  fond  also  of  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables,  from 
the  flowering  tufts  of  grass  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  to  common 
lettuce  and  prosaic  cabbage,  the  flowering  tops  of  which  last  seem  to 
afford  them  extreme  delight.     We  may  here  mention,  or  rather  repeat, 


-an  it-r.iip-  BiiiKii.  bwt  i*  frve.  I-  tscpm*  mrta  mm.  Ji  IK  WMI 
■  »_..-_  a  1^!-  -Uu— uaa  aa-  rL  t^tt  sax.  <r  pvel  tnex  iejH  a  day 
i-  tt-  i.  i^-  j..rjai  >  .-a*  I  -^laLfcir  w*  oaa  £ran  ii  ax  aviary  along 
»-_-_  .  3i_-  r  l-v^-cres^ .  I  ■jT-iaag  wert  nsjcnsiimmd  it  jtanake  bo 
itr-z-r  r  • .?-  Lu^-r  :  _  j.~  i-rgi  a.  mai>w.TrmE.  eaaarTiZiaira,  ripnlae, 
*  ..  :-  -._-:.  -  --  :_-  aji=  ;:  :.k  jnc  tiia;  wt  were  c:>n:T«eIled  U> 
w:.  -••-  "_-.'^-  t-_.-_  r^.^ir—  iif  "i.  iut  i*:iitE  tiisi  it  ii»eir  wild  state 
u*-  1  .-.^_:^.Ji  1^  za^i:-  -:j^-  Eismiwrt  in  liif  Pktm  tribe,  are  by  no 
uaajr  ar-^-t  i.  -u.  .■.-.-*••:  u_  :r-iE  jj_  £w  fihajf.  :c  a  ha  grab,  a  white 
scr  l"  tw-  u-  arr  ru--  sa-.-nuaii:  hbb»c>  eilcwj  liter  may  chance  to  fall 
n.  w-ii^  vzc  n.  aarcT^  in??  tii  pemnJT  wnl  wiLbtmi  such  exceptional 
tionn**-  w  as*  ii*w*w*s..  wnii.m;  bfi  aaa  ac  10  their  habits  in  this 
*ag\*~r.  n.  ^u^r  iarf^  wiiOE  eul  7i±t  ^Dasa-eating  prochvities  of  our 
.  iwcutfc-i*  Jia^  nur<-.  at  wvl  itr*:  "y»«L  kl  instance  of  depraved  appetite, 
s*  *  rfv-vj.t].  r.   bl  mn>bHzn^  &ij£  ia.r^ras  habit. 

V  j;i.  icuar  yj-i*,  ju*y%  Lii  g~"-~,  iLe  Cock&tiel  agrees  perfectly: 
xl  bta  t.  yvmxr.*:  _-.wi  -,.  •*  t-aaae*Or  b=3ed  by  a  pert  male  Budge- 
r«*;,  -;ir  *  sawy  i^i-n^.;;,  wi-.».-,st  tie  least  attempt  at  retaliation, 
am-t  ausy  i»t  ««."!,  w.;i  c-i^me  safety  to  the  small  fry,  in  company  with 
«rtE  "lilt  v^etst  '.£  ihtt  AetriM;,  or  ornamental  Finches.  The  only 
appmaea  we  ever  caw  o-a  the  pan  of  any  Cockatiel  to  aggressive  be- 
fcanaer  wa*  in  ocr  favourite  "Joey",  who,  on  the  introduction  into  his 
d/ymam  'A  a  solitary  Madagascar  Love-bird,  flew  at  the  stranger  with 
out-«trefebed  wings  and  opened  beak,  so  that  we  immediately  placed 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  rescue  AgapornU  coma,  should  need  be  for 
oar  interference:  but  there  was  none,  for  Joey,  hairing  apparently  satisfied 
himself  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  dangerous  personage,  gave  himself 
no  further  trouble  about  him,  and  he  has  lived  ever  sine©  with  the 
Cockatiel  family  in  peace  and  amity. 

These  birds  are  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  given  to  forming 
friendships,  much  less  matrimonial  alliances,  with  birds  of  another 
aporiosj  but  wo  wero  once  shown  a  curious  looking  creature  that  was 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  female  Red-rump  and  a  male  CvvasabpL 
to  which  Utter  bird  it  certainly  bore  more  resemblance  tan  t*  the 
former;  but  this  i'a  the  ouly  instance  that  has  tvm*  | 
of  such  a  mwUAmm  on  the  pari  oi  on  ^rWfnwduaftA 
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Psittacus  Swainsonii,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Trychoglossus  Swainsonii,  Psittacus  Novce  Hollandice 

{hcematodus   var.  7),    Psittacus    hcematodus,    Psittacus   cyanogaster, 

Trichoglossus  hcematodus,   Trichoglossus  multicolor,  Trichoglossus 
Novce  Hollandice,  etc.      German:  Der  Lori   Von  den  Blauen  Bergen. 

Feench:  La  peruche  a  tete  bleue,  Le  Vail. 

"TTTTITH  the  exception  of  the  Paradise  Parrakeet,  which  we  consider 
VV  to  be  a  very  near  relation  of  the  species  under  consideration, 
we  know  of  no  bird  that  has  given  rise  to  so  much  embittered  con- 
troversy between  amateurs,  and  to  so  much  divergence  of  opinion  among 
authors,  as  the  beautiful  bird  that  has  been  erroneously  named  the 
Blue  Mountain  Lory,  seeing  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  vast  plains 
of  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  not  at  all  a  native  of  the  hills 
to  the  westward  of  Sydney,  upon  which  the  early  settlers,  looking  at 
them  from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  range. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Lory  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  not  only  of  the 
Australian  Parrots,  but  takes  foremost  place  among  the  most  gorgeously 
apparelled  members  of  the  family  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  Cockatiel,  namely, 
eleven  or  twelve  inches,  but  is  of  stouter  build  than  that  graceful  bird, 
and  has  a  shorter  tail. 

The  head  and  throat  are  purplish  blue,  the  nape  of  the  neck  greenish 
yellow,  the  breast  bright  red,  the  belly  blue,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  brilliant  green,  the  under  surface  of  the  central  tail  feathers  is 
yellow,  the  beak  reddish  orange,  and  the  feet  lead  colour. 

The  female  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  distinguished  from  her  mate, 
but  is  usually  a  very  little  smaller,  though  not  invariably  so. 

The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  long  and  very  narrow,  and 
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lie  closely  together;  the  under  wing  coverts  ore  vermilion  red;  the  claws 
are  strong  and  hooked,  and  the  tarsi  rather  short,  indicating  arboreal 
habits,  and  in  fact  the  Blue  Mountain  seldom  descends  to  the  ground, 
but  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  lifo  among  the  gum-trees  (Eucalypti), 
upon  the  pollen  and  nectar  of  which  it  principally  subsists;  but  in 
times  of  scarcity  it  will  also  eat  grass-seeds,  and  is  never  averse  to  a 
little  insect  food,  for  want  of  which,  we  believe,  it  often  dies  prema- 
turely in  captivity. 

Dr.  Buss  mentions  that  a  pair  which  were  obtained  from  a  London 
dealer  in  1870  for  two  hundred  and  ten  marks  (ten  guineas),  were  the 
first  of  these  birds  that  were  imported,  but  the  London  Zoological 
Society  had  obtained  some  of  them  two  years  previously,  in  1868;  for 
a  long  time,  however,  they  remained  at  a  high  price,  and  even  now  a 
pair  will  fetch  £3  in  the  bird-market,  though  occasionally  an  odd  speci- 
men, the  mate  of  which  has  died,  may  be  picked  op  for  a  mnch  less 
sum. 

Beautiful  although  he  most  undoubtedly  is,  the  Blue  Mountain  Lory 
is  not  an  encouraging  bird  to  keep,  for,  although  the  odds  against  his 
living  are  not  quite  so  high  as  Mr.  Gedney  would  make  it  appear 
(100  to  1),  he  requires  some  amount  of  care  and  attention  to  preserve 
him  in  health  for  any  length  of  time.  Mr.  Wiener,  however,  does  not 
consider  him  either  delicate  or  difficult  to  keep;  and  Dr.  Buss  gives 
the  names  of  four  German  amateurs  who  have  successfully  bred  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  his  favour,  we  warn  amateurs  to 
bo  ware  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Lory:  dealers  will  tell  them  that  he  can 
bo  kept  without  the  least  trouble  on  a  diet  of  seed  only:  bo  he  can 
— for  a  time;  but  after  a  while  he  will  be  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  cage  or  aviary  some  morning — cause,  a  fit,  the  result  of  con- 
stipatiou  from  deprivation  for  too  lengthened  a  period,  of  his  favourite 
food,  jmlloH  and  nectar,  not  forgetting  the  insects  of  which,  in  his 
wild  mate,  ho  pretty  frequently  partakes. 

l>r.  Unas  recommends  the  following  diet. — "Canary-seed,  millet,  hemp, 
and  oats,  with  'egg-broad',  boiled  rice,  fresh  or  soaked  ants'  eggs, 
■weet  rip*  frutt,  ohorriea,  berries  of  different  kinds,  grapes,  dates,  figs, 
ete," 

WhHWr'i  bill  of  fare  is  v*ry  similar:  "I  would  advise",  says  this 

""o  food   these   birds   on  a   mixture  of   canary-seed,  oats, 

<vr«,  and   horop-soed.  giving  daily  in  addition  either  a 

•  '  oake,  a  little  sweetened  Weil  rice,  a  couple  of  dates 

aW  rip*  fresh  trait" 

lifter  KpeaVuti;  of  a  f era-tie  Hlue  Mountain  Lory,  formerly 
M,  and  which,  after  pa«*vg   from  his  hands,  survived 
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for  six  years  in  the  aviary  of  a  friend,  "  laying  several  eggs,  though 
kept  singly",  tells  ns  that  it  was  fed  on,  "besides  canary-seed  and 
maize,  a  little  sugar,  with  occasionally  a  morsel  of  raw  beef  m  scraped 
very  fine,  and  mixed  with  scraped  carrot/' 

Insect  food  seems  to  ns  to  be  indispensable  for  the  well-being  of 
these  birds,  and  in  addition  to  the  dietary  prescribed  by  Dr.  Buss  and 
Mr.  Wiener,  we  would  recommend  mealworms  and  ants'  eggs,  or,  failing 
these,  gentles  well  scoured  in  bran;  the  latter  insects  are  readily  ob- 
tainable, and  may  be  kept  in  the  pupa  stage  all  through  the  winter 
in  a  cellar,  or  cool  plant-house,  buried  in  sand. 

Like  all  the  Parrot  family  these  Lories  breed  in  hollow  boughs, 
where  the  female  deposits  from  three  to  four  white  eggs,  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  the  Cockatiel,  upon  which  she  sits  for  twenty- 
one  days:  the  young,  from  the  first,  resemble  their  parents  closely, 
but  are  a  trifle  less  brilliantly  coloured. 

"The  Blue  Mountain  Lory  is  an  extremely  active,  graceful,  and  hand- 
some bird,  but  has  a  most  abominable  shriek'1,  says  Dr.  Buss;  a 
statement  which  Mr.  Wiener  corroborates  in  the  following  terms: — 
"His  noise,  however,  is  nearly  as  disagreeable  as  his  plumage  is 
beautiful."  While  Mr.  Gedney,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  it  "has 
a  soft  agreeable  note,  and  seldom  indulges  in  any  objectionable  noises." 

For  our  own  part  we  agree  with  the  former,  rather  than  with  the 
last  testimony  as  to  the  vocal  powers,  or  abilities  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, whose  voice  we  consider  to  be  particularly  harsh  and  unpleasing; 
but  of  course  tastes  differ,  and  a  note  that  jars  unpleasantly  on  one 
man's  ear,  may  have  an  agreeable  and  soothing  effect  upon  another. 

We  look  upon  these  birds  as  most  decidedly  quarrelsome,  and  unfit 
to  be  trusted  in  a  mixed  company.  Dr.  Buss,  however,  considers  that 
"in  a  bird-room  with  small .  birds  they  are  not  dangerous,  but  they 
must  not  be  kept  with  other  Parrots." 

Like  most  Parrots,"  says  Mr.  Wiener,  in  this  connection,  "the  Blue 
Mountain  Lory  can  only  be  kept  with  other  Parrots  at  considerable 
risk,  and  I  had  to  learn  that  two  males  put  in  one  cage  under  the 
impression  of  being  a  pair  can  kill  each  other." 

Mr.  Gedney  again  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  speci- 
mens, for  of  them  he  remarks,  "But  for  the  terribly  sudden  death 
which  so  soon  overtakes  these  birds,  they  would  be  the  most  charming 
feathered  pets  that  a  lady  could  possess,  for  they  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  bite  savagely." 

The  same  writer's  recommendation  to  feed  this  Lory  "exclusively 
upon  soft  food,  in  which  honey  forms  a  prominent  part",  doubtless 
in  great  measure  accounts  for  his  advice  to  those  of  his  readers  "whose 
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susceptible  natures  would  be  shocked"  by  the  sudden  death  of  their 
favourite,  "not  to  become  the  owner  of  a  Blue  Mountain  Lory",  for 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  would  not,  and  could  not,  long  survive  on 
"sweet  sop"  alone;  in  fact  "sop"  is  an  injudicious  article  of  diet  for 
any  bird.  If  bread  is  given,  it  should  be  the  crumb  of  a  sweet  white 
loaf,  two  days  old,  soaked  for  ten  minutes,  or  thereabouts,  in  cold  water, 
squeezed,  and  renewed  at  least  twice  a  day;  but  Parrots  can  not,  any- 
more than  men,  live  on  bread  alone,  and  require,  the  Lory  sub-family 
especially,  a  varied  diet  as  already  recommended. 

Parrot  "tins"  are  an  abomination,  for  they  can  never  be  cleaned 
properly,  and  should  not  be  used:  delf-ware  is  far  preferable,  or 
enamelled  iron-ware,  both  of  which  can  be  scalded  and  kept  sweet, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Mr.  Gedney  indeed  says:  "Those  fanciers  who  become  the. owners 
of  such  birds  (as  the  Blue  Mountain)  must  be  prepared  to  devote  nearly 
as  much  care  and  attention  to  them  as  would  be  required  by  a  newly- 
born  child";  but  he  indulges  in  hyperbole  here,  for  it  is  manifest  that 
they  do  not  and  cannot,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  food,  and 
scarcely  there,  for  the  preparation  of  food  for  a  young  child  that  is 
being  attempted  to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  is  a  far  more  serious  affair, 
than  the  feeding  of  a  couple  of  Lories  as  Dr.  Buss  or  Mr.  Wiener 
recommends;  though  where  their  diet  is  made  to  consist  of  "sop,"  we 
confess  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  preventing  that  old 
fashioned  article  of  infantine  and  Psittacidean  diet  from  turning  sour, 
when  adieu  to  the  chance  of  keeping  either  Parrot  or  child  alive. 

These  birds  are  veritable  honey-eaters,  but  unlike  most  of  their  con- 
geners, they  also  partake  of  seeds,  and  moreover  consume  a  considerable 
proportion  of  insect  food,  so  that  a  due  admixture  of  seeds,  honey, 
fruit  and  animal  food  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  not  only  in  health, 
but  in  life:  exclusively  confined  to  any  one  of  the  above  articles  of  food, 
these  birds  would  certainly  not  long  survive. 

See  to  it  then,  owners  of  Blue  Mountain  Lories;  let  your  birds 
have  suitable  food  provided  for  them,  and  you  will  find  that  the  authorities 
who  pronounce  these  birds  to  be  "not  delicate",  are  right;  while  those 
who  tell  you  that  they  will  not  live  long  in  captivity  are  not  wrong, 
for  they  belong  to  an  obstinate  race,  these  Blue  Mountains,  and  prefer 
to  "shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil"  prematurely,  to  living  on  an  unpal- 
atable and  unsuitable  diet. 

When  dealers  assure  you  that  they  keep  these  birds  on  seed,  the 
statement  must  be  accepted  cum  grano :  doubtless  they  give  them  seed, 
and  ought  to  do  so,  but  they  provide  them  with  other  food  in  addition 
to  dry  seed,  upon  which,  however,  the  birds  can  subsist  for  a  time, 
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op  they  would  very  soon,  as  the  dealers  perfectly  well  know,  soon  have 
no  Lories  to  keep. 

Yet  Bine  Mountain  Lories  are  unsatisfactory  birds  on  the  whole,  for 
such  as  care  about  a  little  extra  trouble,  that  is  to  say;  but  they  are 
very  beautiful,  if  not  gifted  with  sweet  voices;  and  though  cruel  to 
their  captive  companions,  are  amiable  enough  with  their  master  or 
mistress,  and  not  at  all  deserving  of  unconditional  disapproval.  In  the 
country  they  readily  learn  to  fly  out  and  return  at  the  word  of  com- 

m 

mand,  and  a  little  liberty  when  the  lime  trees  are  in  blossom,  or  the 
gorse  gilds  the  common  with  its  myriad  blooms,  will  enable  the  Blue 
Mountain  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour  that  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  for  many  days. 

Mignonette  in  flower,  groundsel-tops,  dandelion  blooms,  cabbage 
blossoms,  will  be  appreciated  and  gratefully  received;  hawthorn,  too, 
apple  and  pear  blossoms,  if  the  latter  can  be  spared,  wallflowers,  and, 
generally,  such  flowers  as  contain  honey,  especially  clover,  are  good 
for  these  birds:  but  beware  of  the  golden  panicles  of  the  laburnum, 
for  they  contain  a  deadly  poison,  as  do  the  seeds,  bark,  roots,  and 
even  the  leaves  of  that  beautiful  and  most  graceful  tree. 

No  one  can  keep  a  Blue  Mountain  with  the  amount  of  care  and 
attention  sufficient  to  preserve  a  White  Cockatoo  in  the.  rudest  of  health; 
but  it  is  a  libel  on  a  beautiful  bird  to  say  that  he  cannot  be  kept  at 
all — he  can:  try  it,  O  reader  I  follow  the  plan  we  have  recommended, 
and  you  will  have  your  reward. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the 

Blue  Mountain  Lory. 

This  bird  may  divide  the  palm  of  beauty  with  the  Beautiful  Para- 
keet fPsephotus  puUJierrimvsJ  amongst  the  Australian  Parrots,  and 
would  be  a  charming  pet,  but  for  its  noisiness  and  its  dirty  habits. 

But  before  I  take  away  its  character  in  this  latter  respect,  I  ought 
to  add  that  I  have  never  kept  a  pair  trained  to  eat  seed.  I  fed  mine, 
as  I  fed  my  Purple-capped  Lories,  on  dried  figs  soaked  in  hot  water 
till  they  could  be  mashed  into  a  pulp,  mixed  with  soaked  bun,  and  the 
whole  made  rather  moist.  I  find  the  Lory  tribe  thrive  on  this  food, 
but  then  it  makes  their  droppings  constant,  fluid  and  very  offensive. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  well-known  dealer  has  shown  me  these  birds 
living  on  canary-seed,  whose  plumage  looked  the  picture  of  health,  and 
whose  cages  were,  for  Parrots,  very  clean;  yet  I  observed  that  even 
he  did  not  venture  to  feed  his  Ceram,  and  Purple-capped  Lories  on 
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seed;  and  although,  he  declared  that  the  birds  fed  on  soft  food  were 
liable  to  fits,  and  those  fed  on  seed  were  not,  it  seems  difficult  to 
accept  the  statement  without  long  and  close  observation. 

That  Parrots  have  great  power  of  changing  their  food,  the  remarkable 
instance  of  the  Ka-Ka  (Nestor  notabilis),  which  has  become  carnivorous 
within  the  memory  of  man,  proves.  But  what  a  bird  can  do  with  im- 
punity at  liberty  is  very  different  from  what  it  can  do  in  confinement. 
Even  the  Ka-Ka  itself  is  found  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  prefer  a 
frugivorous  diet  when  it  has  a  choice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  structure  of  the  Blue  Mountain's  tongue  points  out  for  it  a  more 
or  less  fluid  food.  Now  it  is  very  well  known  that  the  fits  of  which 
aviary  birds  generally  die  are  apoplectic,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that 
anything  like  obstruction  is  a  pre-disposing  cause  to  apoplexy.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  therefore  that  to  give  a  bird,  accustomed  to  relaxing 
food,  one  which  has  the  very  opposite  effect  wiD  make  it  less  liable 
to  apoplexy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  bear  witness  that  the  Blue 
Mountains  I  saw  eating  looked  the  picture  of  robust  health.  Granted 
that  the  seed  diet  is  the  best  for  them,  and  they  at  once  become 
channing  birds  for  an  aviary.  Their  incessant  activity  and  amusing 
ways,  together  with  their  extreme  beauty,  make  them  birds  that  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  watch.  They  also  are  veiy  fond  of  bathing,  and 
I  confess  that  I  have  a  partiality  to  birds  which  tub  welL 

But  they  are  not  very  suited  to  a  room.  Their  cries*  which  are 
very  ear-piercing  are  pretty  nearly  as  incessant  as  their  movements,  I 
should  think  they  would  be  capital  birds  to  turn  loose,  if  one  had  a 
pur  tame  enough  to  start  with,  bat  I  hare  never  tried  them  in  this 
way.  as  the  pair  I  had  were  not  tame,  though  they  were  not  timid. 

1  know  not  whether  they  breed  iu  England:  they  have  been  bred 
in  v-apsivtty  at  the  Cape* 

A*  pre«5y  nearly  every  bird  whvh  is  caged  can  be  taught  to  speak, 
I  have  no  doubt  Kue  Mountains  could  be*  bus  I  never  have  heard  of 
o*fe*  whuh  fcuixxt 

I  *houU  ivr>t*p«  adi  that  ewiz^r  to  the  dirty  habits  of  sy  Blue 
Mou*a*iu*.  oo^aod  wt:h  :ietr  aobi:w*Sv  I  oa!y  fcepc  them  a  few  »;cAs. 
IVArvAjr  ;h*a  **»  they  sever  had  tie  «^tt  c£  aa  a^axeat. 
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Prittacus  atricapillu8,  Russ. 

Synonyms:   Lorius  domicella,  Lorius  orientalis  indicus, 

Domicella  atricapilla.       German:    Der   schwcvrzkcvppige  Lori. 

French;   Perroquet  lori  a  collier  jaune,  Le  Vail. 

THE  very  charming  Parrot  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  and  more  successfully  kept  in 
domesticity  than  any  of  the  Indian  members  of  the  Lory  sub-family 
of  the  PriUacidce,  a  distinction  it  owes  no  less  to  its  beautiful  plumage, 
docility,  and  amiable  character,  than  to  its  acknowledged  hardiness. 

The  latter  is  of  course  a  comparative  quality,  and  when  we  say  that 
the  Purple-cap  is  hardy,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
is  as  easily  kept  as  a  great  White  Cockatoo,  as  any  person  misinter- 
preting our  meaning,  would  soon  discover  to  his  cost:  but  among  the 
Lories  it  is  hardy,  rivalling  the  Blue  Mountain  in  this  respect;  and, 
although  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  bred  in  captivity,  we  have 
personal  knowledge  of  solitary  females  laying  eggs  on  the  floor  of  their 
cage,  and  evincing  a  strong  desire  to  incubate. 

The  nesting  of  this  species  is  identical  with  that  common  to  the  rest 
of  the  family;  a  hollow  bough  is  chosen,  and  the  three  or  four  white 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  wood,  and  the  young  make  their  appearance 
in  the  outer  world  about  six  weeks  after  the  laying  of  the  first  egg, 
and  never  return  to  their  nursery  again. 

The  Purple-capped  Lory  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  adjacent 
islands,  from  whence  it  is  yearly  imported  in  increasing  numbers,  as 
its  mode  of  treatment  and  excellent  qualities  as  a  domestic  pet,  are 
better  understood.  Its  length  is  about  eleven  inches,  of  which  the  short 
tail  measures  four  inches.  The  general  or  ground  colour  is  scarlet,  a 
yellow  collar  decorates  the  breast,  the  wings  are  green,  and  the  points 
of  the  shoulders  blue,  the  top  of  the  head  is  purple,  of  so  deep  a  shade 
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as  in  some  lights  to  appear  black,  and  the  tail  feathers  are  edged  with 
a  yellow  border. 

The  female  closely  resembles  the  male,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  him  by  comparison;  but  this  makes  little  difference,  unless  it  be 
desired  to  secure  a  pair  for  breeding  purposes,  for  she  is  quite  as 
clever  as  her  mate,  learning  to  speak,  not  only  words>  but  long  sentences, 
to  imitate  domestic  sounds,  and  to  sing  and  warble  like  a  Canary,  with 
equal  facility. 

Although  properly  classed  with  the  Lories,  the  Purple-cap  differs 
materially  from  the  typical  form  of  those  birds:  for  instance,  the  fila- 
mentous character  of  the  tongue  is  much  less  apparent  in  it  than  in 
other  members  of  the  same  sub-family,  in  whom  the  tubular  and  pa- 
pillary structure  of  that  organ  is  developed  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Consequently  the  bird  under  notice  is  more  easily  kept  than  the  true 
Lories,  and  will,  in  fact,  live  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  diet  such 
as  we  have  recommended  for  the  Blue  Mountain  Parrot:  we  have  even 
seen  one  of  these  birds  that  lived,  in  fair  health,  for  a  number  of 
years  on  bread  and  milk  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  with  occasionally 
a  few  grapes,  or  strawberries  thrown  in  for  a  variety,  when  in  season. 

All  the  birds  of  this  species  that  we  have  ever  seen  were  exceedingly 
tame  and  gentle,  and,  moreover,  excellent  linguists  and  mimics,  and 
evinced  the  greatest  attachment  towards  their  owners,  whose  caresses 
they  received  and  returned  with  much  apparent  pleasure. 

The  price  of  the  Purple-cap  is  always  pretty  high,  a  specimen  being 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  under  fifty  shillings,  while  £20  have  been  paid 
for  a  highly  educated  individual,  that  was  looked  upon  by  its  purchaser 
as  dirt  cheap  at  the  money. 

Personally,  as  a  bird  to  keep  in  one's  study,  and  make  a  pet  of, 
we  prefer  the  Purple-cap  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
not  even  excepting  our  ancient  friend  of  the  crimson  tail,  for  it  never 
shrieks,  and  evinces  altogether  so  amiable  and  charming  a  disposition, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  it  without  loving  it;  and  this 
high  character  it  has  maintained  unimpaired  for  many  years,  since 
Bechstein,  nearly  one  hundred  years  since,  wrote  concerning  it: — "It 
appeared  to  be  the  mildest,  most  endearing  and  amiable;  in  short,  the 
most  docile  and  talkative  of  all  Parrots.  It  cries  'lory',  and  chatters 
incessantly,  but  in  a  hollow  voice,  something  like  that  of  a  man  who 
speaks  from  his  chest;  it  repeats  everything  whistled  to  it  in  a  clear 
tone;  it  likes  to  be  always  caressed  and  paid  attention  to;  its  memory 
is  very  good." 

Jardine  again  in  The  Naturalises  Library,  speaks  of  it  in  equally 
eulogistic  terms:  "Held  in  great  estimation,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
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elegant  plumage,  but  for  the  docility  it  evinces,  and  its  distinct  utterance 
of  words  and  sentences,  it  is  also  lively  and  active  in  its  disposition, 
and  fond  of  being  caressed." 

"As  a  ventriloquist",  writes  Mr.  Gedney,  "the  Purple-cap  possesses 
no  equal,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  will  imitate  domestic  sounds, 
throwing  his  voice  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  is  perfectly  startling 

to  a  stranger They  require  to  share  the  constant  society  of  their 

owner,  and  find  intense  delight  in  being  frequently  petted  and  caressed, 
repeating  all  the  endearing  expressions  of  their  favourite  attendant  with 
a  readiness  and  fluency  which  is  quite  astonishing." 

We  might  multiply  quotations  to  almost  any  extent,  all  couched  in 
similar  strains,  but  cut  bono?  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  under  which  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  fancier  of  foreign 
birds  remains  to  become,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  the  pos- 
sessor of  one,  or,  better  still,  of  a  pair  of  these  most  delightful  birds. 

We  have  said  that  they  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  recommended 
for  the  Blue  Mountain,  but  they  are  hardy  enough  to  live  on  a  much 
more  meagre  diet;  indeed  some  authorities  consider  that  bread  and  milk 
sop  is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  in  health:  but  we  do  not;  so  treated 
they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  diarrhsea,  and,  as  in  some  instances 
that  have  come  under  our  cognizance,  to  ultimately  die  from  consump- 
tion, which  is  surely  a  consummation  to  be  avoided,  and  which  certainly 
can  be  prevented  by  proper  care  and  attention. 

In  one  respect  the  Purple-cap  differs  from  the  Blue  Mountain  in  the 
matter  of  diet,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  to  care  about  insect  food,  but 
is  particularly  fond  of  fruit,  particularly  ripe  grapes,  which  it  sucks 
with  much  apparent  pleasure. 

As  we  have  already  written  a  good  deal  about  this  bird  elsewhere, 
we  are  unwilling  to  repeat  what  we  have  said,  and  draw  our  account 
to  a  conclusion,  merely  remarking  that  although  the  orange  beak  of 
the  Purple-cap  appears  to  be  a  formidable  weapon  of  offence  no  less 
than  defence,  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  sharp  point  with  which 
it  is  terminated,  it  is  really  most  harmless,  its  most  terrible  bite 
amounting  to  a  mere  nibble  and  nothing  more;  so  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  any  aviarist  desirous  of  getting  it  to  breed  in  his  aviary 
must  provide  it  with  ready-made  burrows  in  which  to  nest,  as  it  is 
quite  incapable,  from  the  weakness  of  the  buccal  muscles  to  excavate 
a  hollow  for  itself  in  any  log,  no  matter  how  decayed  and  soft.  But  all 
the  Indian  .Lories  are  weak  billed,  and  must  on  no  account  be  placed 
in  the  same  enclosure  with  any  of  their  African  or  Australian  congeners, 
who  are  sharp  and  strong  of  beak,  and,  many  of  them,  of  cruel  and 
vindictive  disposition. 
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We  say  "many  of  them"  advisedly,  for  there  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rale,  and  we  have  known  individuals,  belonging  to 
the  most  savagely  disposed  races,  as  tame  and  gentle  as  the  most 
amiable  of  Purple-caps;  and  conversely,  no  doubt,  an  odd  member  of 
the  latter  species,  as  well  as  of  others  remarkable  for  good  temper, 
may  now  and  then  be  met  with  of  a  sour  and  morose  nature,  and  as 
unlike  the  majority  of  their  brethern  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 
Nor  is  this  such  a  wonderful  thing  when  one  considers  it  a  little, 
men  have  a  national  and  an  individual  character,  and  disposition:  thus 
we  English  are  stolid  and  uncommunicative,  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance;  while  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  are  gay,  lively,  im- 
pulsive, not  to  say  gushing;  yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  Britisher, 
to  use  an  American  phrase,  who  ought  to  have  been  born  in  France, 
and  a  Frenchman,  now  and  then,  as  phlegmatic  and  matter-of-fact  as 
any  true-born  Briton. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  birds:  each  individual  has  his  private  dis- 
position as  well  as  his  national,  or  tribal  characteristics,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  meets  with  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  to  argue 
from  these  individuals  that  all  the  race  to  which  they  belonged  neces- 
sarily resembled  them  in  every  point,  is  as  manifestly  absurd,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  Chinese  to  maintain  that  the  English  were  the  liveliest 
people  in  the  world,  because  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  young  Briton 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  brimming  over  with  fun  and  jollity,  a  "jolly 
dog"  in  fact,  of  which  a  few  specimens  yet  linger  in  our  midst,  and 
crop  up  unexpectedly  now  and  then. 

Therefore  to  say  that  all  the  Cockatoos  are  noisy  and  spiteful,  or 
that  all  the  Lories  are  amiable  and  well-behaved,  because  an  individual, 
or  a  few  individuals  with  such  dispositions  have  come  under  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  notice,  would  be  every  whit  as  unreasonable,  and  incorrect, 
as  to  maintain  that  all  Englishmen  are  lively,  or  all  Frenchmen  sad, 
because  they  have  met  one  or  two  persons  of  the  former  nation  endowed 
with  a  jovial,  and  two  or  three  of  the  latter  afflicted  with  a  morose 
and  taciturn  disposition. 

It  is  true  a  general  or  national  characteristic,  or  series  rather  of 
characteristics,  runs  through  each  race,  but  beneath,  or  rather  inde- 
pendent of,  these  peculiarities  one  meets  with  individuals  possessed  of 
very  different  qualities  in  every  country,  and  belonging  to  every  race; 
so  that  it  behoves  the  student  of  character,  whether  in  man  or  birds, 
to  beware  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  a  few  observations,  but 
to  reserve  a  final  judgment  until  he  has  had  sufficient  data,  drawn 
from  numerous  observations,  upon  which  to  found  his  arguments 
so   securely  that  no  future    traveller  over  the   same   ground  will  be 
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able  to  break   down  his    work,    and    scatter  his    conclusions  to  the 
winds. 

All  birds,  and  the  Purple-cap  is  one  of  these,  that  feed  more  on 
soft  than  on  hard  food,  require  daily  attention  to  keep  their  cages  or 
other  dwelling-places  sweet  and  clean.  Thus  a  large  bird-room  inhabited 
by,  say  one  hundred,  seed-eating  birds,  may,  quite  safely,  be  left  for 
twelve  months  without  being  cleaned  out,  and  no  ill  effects  either  to 
the  birds,  or  to  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  house  need  be  appre- 
hended; but  if  even  half  a  dozen  soft-billed  birds  are  included  with 
them  in  the  apartment,  the  case  will  be  very  different,  and  great  care 
must  be  exercised,  or  very  objectionable  results  will  speedily  follow: 
such  a  room,  containing  even  the  limited  number  of  six  soft-billed, 
or  soft-food-eating  birds  will  require  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
everything  in  it  renewed  at  least  four  times  a  year,  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  much  better  not  to  keep  hard  and  soft-billed  birds  together 
in  the  same  aviary. 

Similarly  the  cage  of  a  seed-eating  bird  may  be  cleaned  out  once 
a  week  only,  but  that  of  a  soft-food-eating  bird,  such  as  a  Purple- 
capped  Lory,  must  be  attended  to  every  day,  or  the  health  of  the 
bird  will  suffer,  and  the  room  in  which  the  cage  is  place  be  rendered 
almost  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  effluvium  arising  therefrom. 

Although  the  Purple-cap  does  not,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
diet  upon  which  it  subsists,  eat,  or  rather  swallow,  as  much  grit  and 
sand  as  a  seed-eating  bird,  it  cannot  be  preserved  in  health  without 
some  small  gravel  for  use  in  its  gizzard,  as  the  muscular  stomach  of 
birds  is  popularly  termed;  therefore  the  owner  will  do  well  to  place  a 
plentiful  supply  of  coarse  river,  or  well-washed  sea,  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  his  pet  Lory's  cage,  which  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  clean, 
or  have  cleaned,  out  every  day,  not  even  excepting  Sunday,  and  this, 
being  a  work  of  necessity,  need  cause  no  scruple  to  the  most  consci- 
entious of  bird-keepers,  or  aviarists,  to  use  the  latest  word  coined  to 
express  a  fancier  of  feathered  pets. 

As  a  further  incentive  to  exertion  in  this  respect,  a  clean  cage  means 
a  clean,  healthy,  comfortable,  happy-looking  bird,  while  a  dirty  cage 
necessitates  a  miserable,  bedraggled,  moping  creature,  that  spends  half 
its  time  with  its  head  under  its  wing,  endeavouring  by  such  means  to 
shut  out  the  evil  odours  arising  from  the  floor  of  its  domicile,  from 
its  sensitive  olfactory  nerves. 

Again,  a  dirty  cage    is  always  more  or  less  infested  with  vermin, 

and  a  bird  tormented  by  these  wretched  parasites  soon  becomes  diseased, 

often  plucks  itself   bare   of  feathers  in  its  desperate  attempts   to  free 

itself  from  its  tiny  myriad  tormentors,  and,  from  continual  disturbed 

i.  e 
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rest,  grows  mopy  and  dozy  in  the  day-time,  and  if  not  yet  really  ill, 
has  every  appearance  of  being  so. 

The  Purple-capped  Lory  is  too  valuable  and  too  charming  a  bird  to 
be  neglected  thus;  but  many  fanciers  are  afraid  of  a  little  trouble,  and 
rather  than  leave  their  beds  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  earlier  than 
usual,  pretend  that  they  have  not  time,  when  really  all  that  they  want 
is  inclination,  and  thus  the  poor  birds,  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
are  made  to  suffer. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  and  studied  a  handsome  healthy  Purple- 
cap  cannot  have  failed  to  have  noticed  what  a  consummate  dandy,  not 
to  say  fop  he  is,  and  what  care  and  attention  he  bestows  upon  his 
toilet  j  every  individual  feather  is  carefully  passed  through  his  beak 
many  times  a  day;  he  delights  in  bathing,  and  if,  by  chance,  a  speck 
of  dirt  happens  to  fall  on  his  beautiful  coat,  the  poor  fellow's  distress 
is  almost  ludicrous  to  behold:  he  crains  his  head  back  so  as  almost 
to  touch  the  offending  portion  of  " matter  out  of  place"  with  his  orange 
beak,  and  then  suddenly  draws  back,  shaking  his  head  with  every 
expression  of  disgust,  then  he  shivers  all  over,  rather  than  shakes  him- 
self, and  if  the  speck  falls  off  he  squeals  with  pleasure,  but  should  it 
still  adhere  to  his  back,  he  jumps  about  the  cage  with  every  symptom 
of  deep  concern,  and,  finally,  on  finding  that  nothing  else  will  do, 
knocks  it  off  with  the  point  of  his  bill,  which  he  immediately  cleans 
against  his  perch,  and  then,  generally,  goes  and  has  a  bath.  Think 
then  what  one  of  these  birds  kept  in  a  dirty  cage  must  suffer. 

Of  the  Purple-cap  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Gr.  Dutton  writes,  "I  fed 
these  birds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  had  that 
best  of  all  proofs  that  my  food  suited  them,  their  plumage  improved 
so  much.  I  bought  them  of  M.  Celle  de  Sprimont  in  Belgium,  whose 
gardener  declared  they  were  aviary-bred,  and  that  they  supplied  the 
old  birds  with  some  chopped  meat  when  they  were  nesting." 

We  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  though 
our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  was  told. 

We  believe  that  all  the  Lories  are  partially  insectivorous,  and  failing 
insects  might  eat  a  little  meat,  as  many  other  birds  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing;  that  they  bred  as  stated  we  also  believe  to  be  not  only  possible 
but  probable. 
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The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the 
Purple-capped  Lory  (Lorius  do  micella). 

The  Purple-capped  Lory  is,  I  think,  overrated  in  all  the  accounts 
I  have  seen.  Bechstein's  account  made  me  most  anxious  to  have  one, 
but  although  I  wished  and  wished  for  years,  I  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity till  the  spring  of  1882.  In  January  of  that  year,  I  saw  some 
advertised  by  M.  Celle  de  Sprimont,  and  bought  a  pair  which  reached 
me  in  February. 

I  had  long  learnt  from  observation  of  those  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
to  take  Bechstein's  remarks  cum  grcmo,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
the  Purple-cap  as  untameable  as  mine  were.  They  were  bold  birds, 
but  nothing  would  induce  them  to  take  anything  from  my  hand.  This 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  the  Lories  are  not  most  caressing 
and  attractive  in  their  ways,  but  it  shows  that  to  become  so  they  must 
be  brought  up  by  hand.  My  pair  were,  I  was  told,  bred  in  the  aviary 
in  Belgium,  so,  no  doubt,  they  had  no  special  taming.  Again  with 
regard  to  their  talking  powers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  specimens 
are  excellent  talkers,  but  the  majority  do  not  talk  at  all.  I  have  seen 
many,  and  never  seen  a  talking  one  yet,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
view  that  generally  they  do  not  talk  by  one  of  our  largest  bird-dealers. 
I  found  my  pair  very  noisy,  but  not  unendurably  so.  One  could  not 
very  well  talk  to  any  one  else  when  they  were  in  the  room,  but  when 
I  was  alone,  I  did  not  mind  their  cries.  They  smelt  as  much  as  a 
Hawk  would  have  smelt,  and  often  I  had  to  have  their  cage  cleaned 
twice  a  day.     They  were  bright  and  active,  and  very  fond  of  bathing. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Greene  and  disagree  with  Bechstein  as  to  their 
hardiness.  They  are  chilly  birds,  very  sensitive  to  cold,  but  not  delicate. 
Their  chilliness,  I  think,  comes  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  their 
plumage.  They  appear  to  have  very  little  down  compared  to  the  other 
Parrots.  They  would  never  eat  seed.  I  was  told  they  had  been  fed 
on  rice,  but  they  never  would  touch  it.  So  I  gave  them  what  I  find 
all  brush-tongued  Parrots  like, — bun  and  fig  soaked  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  mashed  into  a  pulp.  Later  on  in  the  day  they  had  sponge- 
cake soaked  in  water. 

As  the  weather  became  warmer,  I  turned  them  loose.  They  showed 
to  great  advantage  in  the  garden.  Their  movements  are  a  quick, 
hopping  step  like  that  of  the  Barbets.  They  never  liked  being  separated 
for  long,  and  if  one  flew  to  a  distance  from  the  other,  they  were  sure 
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to  be  found  together  again  very  soon.  They  had  a  strong  homing 
faculty.  They  might  sometimes  fly  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  to  a  covert 
out  of  sight  of  home,  but  always  about  five  they  would  be  found  on 
the  cornice  of  the  house,  where  they  roosted,  if  they  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  hungry  to  come  to  their  cage.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see 
them  fly  home.  They  were  like  living  jewels  as  their  bright  scarlet 
bodies  flashed  through  the  air.  They  did  not  always  come  home 
together:  sometimes  one  would  be  back  twenty  minutes  earlier  than 
the  other,  but  at  five  the  cornice  of  the  house  was  pretty  sure  to  hold 
them. 

If  they  could  have  gone  on  like  this,  I  should  probably  have  them 
now;  but  winter  was  coming,  and  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
stand  autumn,  still  less  winter,  days  out.  I  felt  I  could  not  have 
them  in  a  sitting-room  through  winter,  when  windows  must  necessarily 
be  more  closed,  and  their  smell  would  render  the  room  unbearable,  so 
in  September  I  parted  with  them  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  I 
believe  they  still  are,  in  this  November,  1883. 

If  any  one  should  think  of  buying  a  Purple-cap  or  a  Ceram  Lory, 
for  I  imagine  the  remarks  about  one  apply  equally  to  the  othfer,  I 
would  advise  him  to  secure  a  thoroughly  tame  bird,  and  one  that  can 
already  say  one  or  two  words  at  least.  For  this  he  must  be  prepared 
to  give  rather  more  than  he  would  for  an  ordinary  Lory,  which  is  worth 
about  fifty  shillings. 


Alexandrine     Par.rakff 
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Psittacus  eupatrius,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Palceornis  Alexandri,  Vgrs.,  Jrd.;  Psittacus  Alexandri, 

Bchst.,  Lthm.;  Psittacus  neglectus,  Psittacus  torquatus,  Oonnrus 

Alexandri  auctorum;  etc.,  etc.     German:  Ber  grosse  Alexander-Sittich. 

French:  La  grande  Perruche  a  Collier,  Vllt. 

ACONSIDEEABLB  amount  of  confusion  exists  with  regard  to  the 
different  species  of  Palceornes,  in  consequence  of  various  authors 
having  imposed  upon  several  of  them  the  specific  designations  of  Alex- 
ander and  torquatus;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
to  clearly  individualise  each  species,  in  order  to  obviate  for  the  future 
the  possibility  of  one  of  them  being  mistaken  for  the  other. 

Speaking  of  the  genus,  Palceornis,  Mr.  Vigors  observes:  "The  birds 
that  compose  it  are  at  first  sight  distinguished  by  their  superior  ele- 
gance and  gracefulness  of  form.  This  character  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  construction  of  the  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of  which  far 
exceed  the  rest  in  length." 

The  bird  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  is  also  found  in  the  adjacent  islands,  whence  it  is  not 
unfrequently  imported  into  this  country,  although  not  as  often  as  its 
smaller  congener,  the  Eing-necked,  Psittacus,  or  Palceornis  torquatus, 
also  called  the  Bengal  Parrakeet,  of  which  we  propose  giving  a  des- 
cription in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Alexandrine  Parrot,  if  named  after  the  great  Emperor  of  Mace- 
donia, deserves  the  appellation,  for  he  is,  literally,  the  greatest  of  his 
race,  measuring  some  twenty  inches  in  extreme  length,  twelve  of  which, 
however,  are  occupied  by  the  tail;  the  body  is  slim  and  compactly 
made,  but  the  head  is  large,  and  the  beak  of  formidable  dimensions; 
still  his  majesty  can  scarcely  be  called  a  handsome  bird,  nor  is  he  of 
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exactly  royal,  not  to  say  imperial  aspect;  but  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow 
nevertheless,  and,  if  taken  young,  can  be  made  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  grass  green,  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  marked  by  a  broad  crescentic  patch  of  pinky-rose;  and 
a  narrow  ring  of  black,  starting  from  the  insertion  of  the  mandibles, 
on  both  sides,  passes  round  the  neck,  forming  a  complete  circle;  the 
beak  is  orange-red,  and  there  is  a  large  dull-red  spot  on  the  shoulder 
on  either  side. 

The  female  may  be  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the  black  necklet, 
and  is  rather  smaller  than  her  mate,  with  a  somewhat  shorter  tail. 

These  birds  breed  in  hollow  trees,  where  the  female  lays  three  or 
four  white  eggs :  when  the  young  are  brought  up  by  hand,  they  become 
very  tame  and  docile,  and  learn  to  speak  fairly  well;  they  are  hardy 
too,  for  one  of  them  has  survived  in  the  Parrot  House  of  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  since  1873. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  or  the  smaller  Ring-necked 
species  is  the  bird  that  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  Parrot  of  which 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  wrote,  and  in  honour  of  whom  Horace  composed 
one  of  his  most  charming  poems. 

In  captivity,  this  Parrot  is  to  be  fed  and  treated  as  already  recom- 
mended for  the  species  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  not  Lories; 
namely,  on  seeds  of  different  kinds,  canary,  hemp,  oats,  maize  or  barley, 
and  vegetables  of  sorts,  such  as  carrot,  potato,  etc.,  whether  raw  or 
cooked;  but  on  no  account  should  it  be  given  either  milk,  sop,  meat  or 
bones,  and  it  should  always  have  access  to  water,  no  less  for  drinking 
than  for  bathing  purposes. 

To  us  it  is  a  mystery  how,  or  where,  the  notion  that  Parrots  do 
not  drink  can  have  arisen  in  this  country;  and  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
ours  if  it  be  not  shortly  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  defunct  superstitions, 
in  company  with  many  another  time-honoured,  but  pernicious,  " vulgar 
error."  We  positively  lose  all  patience  when  we  think  of  it,  and  are 
compelled  to  pull  up  short,  or  we  should  go  on  descanting  upon  the 
enormity  and  cruelty  of  the  practice,  until  our  readers  grew  weary  and 
closed  the  book  in  despair,  not  to  say  disgust,  a  consummation  that 
we  hasten  to  avoid  by  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  other  matters 
connected  with  our  subject. 

Referring  to  the  power  possessed  by  these  birds  of  contracting  and 
expanding  at  will  the  iris,  a  correspondent  writes:  "She  (the  Parrot) 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  contracting  her  eye  when  preparing  to  do,  or 
actually  doing,  anything  mischievous:  when  so  contracted,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  appears  as  it  were   a  mere  speck  of  jet.     I  believe  that  her 
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fondness  for,  and  her  sympathetic  attachment  to,  me  was  something 
more  than  mere  instinct,  for  if  I  think  strangely  of  her  at  any  time, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  is  sure  to  answer  me  with  her 
own  little  note,  her  eyes  remaining  shut,  and  her  head  tucked  in  her 
shoulder,  as  though  she  were  fast  asleep/' 

That  is  "thought  reading"  to  some  purpose,  and,  as  the  writer  of 
the  above  note  truly  Bays,  shows  " something  more  than  mere  instinct": 
it  would  really  seem  now  and  then  as  if  an  erring  sylph,  or  sprite, 
had  been  condemned  to  pass  a  certain  period  of  its  existence  under 
the  form  of  one  of  these  cunning-looking  birds,  so  remarkable  is  their 
intelligence,  though  not  always,  it  must  be  confessed,  made  use  of  to 
the  best  advantage;  for  occasionally  the  indwelling  sprite  seems  rather 
to  be  a  gnome,  or  a  black  dwarf  endowed  with  malicious  propensities, 
than  a  beneficent  fairy,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  "good  old  times" 
when  we  wore  pinafores,  and  had  no  cares  but  lessons. 

The  great  fault  of  all  these  birds  is  their  extreme  noisiness,  and 
with  every  care,  and  much  patience,  we  have  not  been  able  to  succeed 
in  breaking  one  of  them  of  the  habit,  though  we  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  their  acquiring  it,  and  others  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  we;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  for  instance,  who,  writing  about  one 
of  these  birds,  says: 

"This  species  of  Parrot  is  not  very  good  at  talking,  though  it  can 
learn  to  repeat  a  few  words,  and  is  very  apt  at  communicating  its  own 
ideas  by  a  language  of  gesture  and  information  especially  its  own.  It 
is,  however,  very  docile,  and  will  soon  learn  any  lesson  that  may  be 
imposed,  even  that  most  difficult  task  to  a  Parrot — remaining  silent 
while  any  one  is  speaking.  One  of  my  pupils  had  one  of  these  birds, 
of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond;  and  finding  that  although  his  body 
was  in  the  schoolroom  below,  his  mind  was  with  his  Polly  in  the  room 
above,  I  allowed  her  to  stay  in  the  room  on  condition  that  the  lesson 
should  be  properly  learned.  At  first,  however,  Polly  used  to  screech 
so  continually  that  all  lessons  were  stopped  for  the  time,  and  I  was 
fearful  that  Polly  must  be  banished.  However  I  soon  overcame  the 
difficulty,  for  every  time  that  Polly  screamed  I  used  to  put  her  into 
a  dark  cupboard,  and  not  release  her  for  some  time.  She  soon  found 
out  my  meaning,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  her  push  out  her  head 
ready  for  a  scream,  and  then  check  herself  suddenly.  She  was  a  very 
nice  Polly,  and  became  a  great  favourite;  her  great  treat  was  half  a 
walnut,  which  she  held  tightly  in  one  claw,  while  she  delicately  prized 
out  the  kernel  with  her  hooked  beak  and  horny  tongue.  The  end  of 
the  poor  bird  was  very  tragic;  she  got  out  of  a  window,  flew  to  a  tree, 
and  was  there  shot  by  a  stupid  farmer"— one  of  those  bovine-brained 
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agriculturists  that  massacred  the  Parrots  the  late  Mr.  C.  Buxton  would 
otherwise  have  successfully  acclimatised  at  Northrepps  Hall. 

Well,  Mr.  Wood,  seemingly,  was  no  prentice  hand  at  tuition,  which 
may,  no  doubt  does,  account  for  his  success  in  mastering  the  Alex- 
andrine favourite  of  his  pupil:  we  have  made  the  same  attempt,  with 
more  than  one  Parrot,  Parrakeet  and  Cockatoo,  but  always  with  the 
same  result — ignominious  discomfiture.  We  are  in  no  wise  disheartened, 
however,  and  mean  to  try  again — and  again  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
but  as  we  have  said,  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  can  certainly  be 
prevented. 

All  these  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  company,  and  cannot  bear  to 
be  left  alone  for  an  instant;  hence  they  are  more  suitable  for  out-door 
aviaries,  or  a  conservatory  where,  swinging  on  a  perch,  or  hung  up 
against  a  background  of  elms  or  lime-trees,,  or  of  palms  and  tree  ferns, 
as  the  case  may  be,  they  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scene,  and  their  screaming  is  not  as  noticeable  as  when  they  are  kept 
in  a  room. 

They  are  very  sensitive  too,  and  take  likings  and  dislikings  at  first 
sight;  nor  can  any  subsequent  conduct  of  the  individual  concerned 
induce  them  to  modify  their  first  impressions. 

Some  of  them  become  friendly  at  once  with  all  their  lady  visitors, 
and  object  most  vehemently  to  men  and  boys;  while  others  again  are 
women-haters,  and  will  allow  a  man  to  do  anything  with  them:  scratch 
their  head,  take  them  out  of  their  cage,  feed  them  from  between  his 
lips,  and  so  on;  and  when  they  have  once  formed  an  attachment,  no 
matter  how  ill-placed  it  may  be,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  transfer 
it  elsewhere,  they  are  nothing  if  not  constant;  their  motto,  "Foi  est 
tout:' 

Volumes  might  be,  and  actually  have  been,  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
this  favourite  bird  and  its  congeners,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  one  related  by  Mr.  Gedney,  in  his  entertaining  and  instructive  little 
work  on  Parrots  and  Parrakcets. — "It  was  my  miserable  fate/'  writes 
that  gentleman,  "to  be  left  in  ill-health  at  Singapore,  suffering,  in 
fact,  from  that  species  of  ' lead-poisoning*  which  was  very  common 
during  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  although  it  was,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
of  me  not  to  'slip  my  cable'  when  such  a  result  was  expected,  still 
I  had  a  young  Joque  monkey  and  a  Ring-necked  Parrakeet,  and  their 
presence  did  more  towards  my  recovery  than  all  the  physic,  lint  and 
lotion  of  old  Bolus.  Poor  Jacko  had  a  knotted  rope  suspended  from 
the  rafter;  with  a  few  cross  pieces  of  wood  put  through  the  strands, 
making  perches,  upon  which  he  dozed  and  plotted  schemes  of  revenge 
against  Polly,  or,  it  may  be,  meditated  upon  the  chances  of  stealing 
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her  banana  out  of  the  sand-tray  at  the  bottom  of  his  rope-ladder, 
without  being  detected  in  the  act. 

"The  great  fun  was  to  watch  her  and  Jacko  in  their  contests  for 
the  upper  perch.  Polly  having  taken  her  'tiffin',  was  disposed  for  an 
afternoon  nap,  and  she  accordingly  commenced  to  mount  the  rope- 
ladder,  but  Jacko  immediately  set  up  a  chatter,  savagely  showing  his 
teeth  meanwhile,  and  shaking  the  rope  violently  to  impede  the  move- 
ments of  Poll.  In  spite  of  this,  up  she  goes  steadily,  hand  over  hand, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coveted  perch,  on  which  sits  the  monkey  in 
a  boiling  passion,  and  trembling  with  excitement.  Holding  on  by  his 
tail  and  hind  legs,  he  now  attempts  to  get  hold  of  Poll,  but  she  snaps 
at  his  hands  right  and  left,  with  a  rapidity  that  is  perfectly  astounding, 
and  presently  a  shriek  of  pain  announces  that  her  beak  has  drawn 
blood,  and  down  drops  poor  Jacko  like  a  stone,  whilst  Poll  takes  quiet 
possession  of  the  perch,  where,  after  repeating  a  few  self-congratulary 
notes,  she  dozes  off  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Jacko  meanwhile 
sits  upon  his  haunches,  examining  his  bite  with  a  very  rueful  coun- 
tenance; but  a  little  petting  from  me  sets  him  right,  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  everything  eatable  and  drinkable  having  been  made, 
he  goes  regularly  to  work  to  'blow  the  steam  off/ 

" Making  the  rope-ladder  his  centre,  he  performs  a  series  of  splendid 
jumps  to  it  from  all  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room — much  to 
the  disgust  of  Polly — and  then,  after  a  headlong  rush  round  the  apart- 
ment, he  bounds  up  the  ladder  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  makes  a 
grab  at  Polly's  tail,  dropping  at  once  to  the  ground,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  this  daring  act.  The  bird,  however,  was  never  injured 
by  him  in  this  way,  for  she  watched  his  every  movement,  the  only 
time  that  he  ever  stole  a  march  upon  her  was  once  when  she  happened 
to  be  feeding  in  the  sand-tray,  immediately  beneath  the  rope-ladder, 
down  which  her  stealthy  enemy  slipped  like  a  serpent,  and  making  a 
snatch  caught  her  by  the  base  of  her  tail. 

"At  that  moment  a  well  directed  bunch  of  bananas  from  me  hit 
him  in  the  chest,  and  down  he  came,  whereupon  Poll  seized  him  by 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  lower  arm  and  bit  it  through. 

"This  was  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot,  and  although  his  devil- 
ment compelled  him  to  annoy  Poll,  as  a  source  of  fun,  still  he  grew 
to  respect,  if  he  did  not  love  her." 

A  couple  of  companions  like  the  above  were  certainly  enough  to 
make  a  young  fellow  well,  in  spite  of  doctors  and  'lead-poisoning', 
and  we  feel  glad  on  reading  it  that  the  narrator  was  spared  to  tell 
the  tale. 

There   is   no  doubt  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is   quite  as 
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susceptible  of  being  tamed  as  any  of  its  congeners,  although  we  have 
recently  seen  it  stated  that  such  is  not  the  case:  several  specimens 
that,  at  various  times,  have  come  under  our  own  observation  were  as 
gentle  and  amiable  as  they  could  well  be,  and  apparently  much  at- 
tached to  their  owners.  They  vary,  however,  immensely  in  disposition, 
but  all  of  them  are  extremely  impatient  of  solitude,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, should  be  kept  in  pairs;  not  necessarily  with  a  view  to  breeding 
them,  but  in  order,  by  providing  them  with  congenial  society,  that 
they  may  not  acquire  the  objectionable  habit  of  shrieking,  so  common 
to  all  the  race,  when  kept  in  solitary  confinement. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  Alexandrine 

Parrakeet  (Palaeornis  eupatrius). 

This  bird  has  even  greater  disadvantages  as  a  pet  than  the  Bengal 
Parrakeet,  inasmuch  as  its  screams  are  even  more  disagreeable,  and 
its  bill  is  much  more  formidable,  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  Macaw's. 
But  it  can  be  made  as  tame,  and  taught  to  talk  as  well  as  the  Bengal 
Parrakeet.  One  of  these,  by  the  way,  made  an  instance  of  the  third 
species  of  Paloeornis  which  I  have  let  out,  and  which  has  not  returned 
to  its  cage.     The  other  species  were  the  Bengal  and  the  Blossom-head. 
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Psittacus  torquatus,  Buss. 
Synonyms :  Psittacus  Alexamdri;  Psittacus  torquatus  macrourus  antiquorum; 

Psittacus  minor  macrovius  viridis;  Psittacus  manillensis  ?  Bchst.; 
Psittacus  docilis;  Palceornis  torquatus,  Vgrs.;  etc.     German:  Der  Kleine 

Alexander sittich. 

THIS  pretty  little  bird  is,  like  the  preceding  species,  a  native  of 
India,  but  is  also  found  in  Africa;  the  difference  between  the 
Asiatic  and  African  varieties  being  too  slight  to  warrant  their  being 
separated  into  two  distinct  species. 

The  Ring-necked  Parrakeet  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  its  larger 
relative  the  Alexandrine,  but  the  green  head  has  a  decided  bluish 
tinge  running  through  it;  the  beak  is  red,  with  a  black  tip,  the  wing 
spot  is  much  smaller,  and  the  pinky  rose  crescent  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  in  the  latter  bird,  dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  line  in  the  one 
under  consideration. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  African  and  Indian  Ring-necked 
Parrakeets,  except  that  the  former  is  perhaps  a  trifle  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  has  a  black  instead  of  a  reddish  beak. 

In  the  London  Zoological  Society's  catalogue,  the  African  bird  is 
called  the  Rose-ringed  Parrakeet  (Palceornis  docilis),  and  the  Indian, 
the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet  (Palceornis  torquatus);  but,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  differences  are  so  very  trifling  as  to  be  really 
immaterial;  and  to  make  two  species  of  them,  is,  in  our  opinion,  creating 
a  difference  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  species,  where  too  many  have 
been  already  made. 

A  smaller  variety  still  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  differs 
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from  its  continental  relative  in  size  only;  so  that  it  seems  to  us  un- 
necessary to  separate  it  into  a  distinct  species,  as  many  writers,  including 
Dr.  Russ,  have  done.  The  latter  writer  names  it  Der  Kleinste  Alex- 
ander sittich  (Psittacus  eques);  it  received  the  name  of  Palceornis 
bitorquatus  from  Kuhl  and  Vigors,  an  appellation  to  which  Prince  L. 
Bonaparte  added  the  farther  specific  epithet  borbonica.  It  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  as  it  scarcely  ever  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  dealers,  the  few  individuals  that  are  about  having  been  brought 
over  by  returning  colonists:  it  is  generally  confounded  with  the  bird 
just  described,  from  which,  as  we  have  said,  it  only  differs  in  being 
a  trifle  smaller;  but  it  is  quite  as  hardy,  and  susceptible  of  education. 

The  Ring-necked  Parrot,  whether  African  or  Indian,  makes  a  nice  pet, 
very  tame  and  gentle  with  its  friends,  but  given  to  scream  horribly  at 
sight  of  a  stranger.  It  is  not,  usually,  a  great  talker,  though  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule :  one  that  we  have  frequently  seen  being 
credited  with  the  knowledge  of  over  one  hundred  different  sentences. 

The  female  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  rose  and  black  rings. 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same,  in  every  respect,  that  has  been 
recommended  for  the  Alexandrine  Parrakeet. 

When  first  imported  these  birds  are  decidedly  delicate,  many  dying 
before  they  become  acclimatised;  but  once  they  have  got  over  the 
effects  of  the  voyage,  and  have  become  used  to  their  new  surroundings, 
they  grow  quite  strong  and  hardy,  even  to  the  extent  of  wintering 
out  of  doors  with  impunity  in  this  bleak  climate  of  ours. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  Ring-necked  Parrot  has  ever  been  bred 
in  England,  although  it  is  not  unusual  for  solitary  females  to  deposit 
eggs  in  their  cages :  but  we  do  not  think  any  very  persistent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  perpetuate  the  species  in  confinement  here. 

In  India,  however,  it  is  not  unfrequently  bred  in  aviaries,  and  from 
among  these  domesticated  birds  has  sprung  a  canary-coloured  "sport", 
that  is  really  a  very  remarkable  bird:  though  of  a  rich  citron  yellow 
all  over  the  whole  body,  except  the  beak  which  is  red,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  which  are  lead-coloured,  the  Yellow  Ring-necked  is  an  albino, 
for  it  has  a  pink  oye;  it  is  not  very  common,  and  is  rarely  imported 
into  this  country,  for  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  wealthy  natives, 
and  when  one  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  scene  it  is  at  once  secured 
for  their  aviaries,  being  held  in  almost  as  much  veneration  as  the 
White  Elephant  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Siam. 

The  total  length  of  this  bird  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  nearly  ten,  the  two  central  feathers  being  three  or 
four  inches  longer  than  the  rest. 

The  Ring-necked  Parrakeet,  as  we  have  said,  learns  to  speak  well, 
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but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  teaching;  so  much  so  that  many  people  tire 
of  the  task  before  it  is  well  begun,  and  dismiss  the  poor  bird  as  stupid, 
when  they  themselves  are  simply  lazy — "too  much  trouble",  etc. 

In  order  that  one  of  these  birds  shall  become  a  talker,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  it  in  hand  when  very  young,  and,  as  assiduously  as  possible, 
repeat  to  it  the  word  or  words  it  is  desired  to  teach  it:  constant 
repetitions  impress  the  sound  upon  the  Parrakeet's  memory,  and  after 
a  while  the  patient  tutor  will  be  rewarded  for  his  pains,  by  hearing 
his  little  pupil  repeating  to  itself  in  a  low,  and  barely  audible  key, 
the  syllables  that  have  been  so  often  spoken  in  its  hearing,  or  rather 
directly  to  it;  by  and  bye,  it  gains  more  confidence,  and  pronounces 
the  words  more  loudly  and  more  distinctly;  but,  only  when  it  has 
thoroughly  mastered  its  lesson,  should  a  second  be  attempted,  and 
when  that  has  been  accomplished,  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Well  taught,  the  Ring-necked  becomes  a  good  talker;  but  left  to 
itself,  like  many  an  idle  boy  and  girl,  it  learns  nothing,  and  is  content 
to  pass  through  life  without  any  accomplishments  whatever. 

It  seems  almost  a  libel  on  the  sex,  but  the  females  of  this  species 
of  Parrakeet  are  almost  incapable  of  learning  to  speak;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  any  amount  of  capacity  for  screaming  and  shrieking 
at  the  very  top  of  their  by  no  means  dulcet  voices. 

The  Ring-necked  Parrakeet  is  a  long  lived  bird,  enduring  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  in  the  house,  and  instances  are  on  record  where  a 
much  more  advanced  age  has  been  obtained. 

"This  most  delightful  of  all  these  long  tails",  writes  Dr.  Russ,  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  "is  also  that  which  was  first 
known  in  Europe;  it  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  described  by  Pliny. 
Many  specimens  of  these  Parrots  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Africa 
under  Nero :  it  is  also  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  is  common 
to  Asia  and  Africa:  its  habitat  extends  from  Senegambia  to  Malacca; 
and  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  the  commonest  of  birds. 

"It  nests  from  January  to  March  in  the  hollow  boughs  of  trees,  or 
in  crevices  in  houses  and  old  Pagodas,  where  it  lays  from  three  to 
four  eggs. 

"The  price  of  a  pair  is  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  shillings,  but  a 
talking  Ring-necked  is  worth  ninety  shillings  and  upwards.  Herr 
Gudera  in  Leipsig  has  one  that  repeats  a  goodly  catalogue  of  German 
and  French  expressions. 

"An  old  pair  in  my  bird-room  lived  in  perfect  amity  with  other 
Parrots,  and  small  birds,  until  I  made  the  acquisition  of  three  young 
females,  when  they  immediately  attacked  the  other  birds,  and  maliciously 
bit  them.     So  it  behoves  one  to  be  cautious. 
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"The  first  pair  began  to  nest  in  April,  and  deposited  three  eggs 
in  a  nest-box,  which,  however,  they  did  not  incubate.  They  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  successfully  bred  by  Herr  Otto  Wiegand,  as 
recorded  in  The  Feathered  World  for  1873,  No.  19." 

The  same  author  gives  a  very  full  description  of  this  bird  in  his 
great  work,  Die  fremdlandischen  Stubenvogel,  accompanied  by  a  portrait 
(xxv,  Bird  120),  as  well  as  in  his  latest  book,  Die  sprechenden  Papageien, 
to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  as  the  accounts  given  are  too 
long  for  transcription  into  these  pages,  and  of  too  interesting  a  nature 
to  be  condensed. 

From  what  we  have  written  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  Ring-necked 
Parrakeet,  whether  hailing  from  India,  Africa,  or  the  Mauritius,  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  desirable  bird,  and  so  it  really  is;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  Parrakeets  have 
tempers  of  their  own,  and  shew  them  on  occasion. 

If  they  are  not  spoiled,  however,  by  being  teased,  they  are  amiable 
enough,  but  once  they  have  been  angered  into  screaming,  or  shrieking 
rather,  there  is  no  enduring  them  in  the  house,  let  them  be  otherwise 
ever  so  accomplished  and  desirable,  for  their  incessant  cries  are  enough 
to  give  the  horrors  to  the  unfortunate  person  who  is  doomed  to  listen 
to  them,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  irritate  them,  and  irre- 
trievably ruin  their  tempers  by  foolish  and  tantalising  tricks,  as  so 
many  people,  and  not  always  children  either,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  Ring-necked 
or  Bengal  Parrakeet  (Palaeornis  torquatus). 

This  bird  would  be  the  ideal  of  pets,  if  any  one  could  find  the 
way  of  successfully  breaking  it  of  screaming.  One  of  the  most  lovely 
of  Parrakeets,  its  powers  of  talking  are  considerable,  and  its  devotion 
to  those  to  whom  it  takes  a  fancy  is  unbounded. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  buying  it,  when  one  of  the  numerous 
specimens  that  have  been  well-taught  is  offered  for  sale.  But  the  cheap 
prices  at  which  they  are  often  offered  tell  a  tale  in  themselves.  I  have 
again  and  again  kept  them:  charming  French  specimens  that  did  their 
military  exercises,  their  drum,  their  " As-tu-dejeune,  Cocotte?"  their  little 
song:  English  ones  that  had  a  perfect  vocabulary  of  sentences,  and 
one  and  all  having  that  greatest  merit  of  a  talking  bird,  that  they  would 
say  them  when  you  wanted  them;  but  one  and  all,  they  have  had  to 
go.  They  would  not  confine  themselves  to  our  speech,  but  would 
indulge  in  their  own,  and  there  are  few  noises  so  irritating  to  the  ear 
as  the  incessant  scream  of  the  Bengal  Parrakeet. 
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They  are  often  capricious:  sometimes  they  like  or  dislike  a  whole 
sex:  sometimes  they  are  guided  solely  by  individual  preferences.  I 
had  a  most  accomplished  cock-bird  once,  but  all  his  affection  was 
reserved  for  ladies:  a  man  could  never  trust  him;  he  might  be  polite 
for  a  moment,  but  when  he  got  his  chance,  he  would  give  a  most 
vicious  bite.  I  know  a  hen  at  this  moment  who  will  let  men  handle 
her,  but  will  bite  any  woman. 

With  regard  to  the  sexes,  as  a  rule  the  hens  are  impartially  vicious, 
and  they  learn  much  less  than  the  cocks,  while  they  scream  quite  as 
much. 

Some  of  the  birds  will  learn  fresh  sentences  after  one  buys  them. 
One  I  bought  in  Paris,  forgot  nearly  all  its  French  after  I  parted  with 
it,  and  became  a  good  English  talker,  I  was  told.  But,  as  a  rule, 
birds  which  speak  at  command  do  not  add  to  their  knowledge.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  the  Double- 
fronted  Amazon. 

Bengal  Parrakeets  are  very  hardy — I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
had  one  ailing.  But  if  I  had,  I  should  treat  them  with  a  regimen  of 
great  warmth.  It  is  wonderful  what  heat  all  the  tropical  Parrots  can 
bear,  and  what  excellent  results  it  has.  They  are  very  fond  of  washing, 
and  should  always  have  a  good  bath  provided. 

They  are  not  good  birds  to  turn  loose  out  of  doors.  All  the  Palce- 
ornis tribe  are  very  powerful  on  the  wing,  and  seem  to  have  but  little 
homing  instinct.  They  take  considerable  flights,  and  unless  one  happens 
to  see  which  way  they  have  gone,  they  are  apt  to  lose  themselves. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  fed,  they  could  live  at  liberty  all 
the  year  round  in  our  climate.  One,  Palceornis  schisticeps,  is  found  in 
the  snow  limit  of  the  hills. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  Bengal  Parrakeet  may  be  taken  as 
applying  to  the  Senegal  Parrakeet.  This,  though  smaller  than  the 
Bengal,  and  slenderer,  with  a  dark  bill  instead  of  a  rosy  one,  has 
precisely  the  same  merits  and  the  same  fault  of  noisiness.  They  are 
not  so  common  in  England  as  the  Bengal,  but  in  France  they  qre 
much  commoner.  Pity  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  so  loud  a 
scream.     The  Senegal  has  a  smaller  voice  in  speaking  than  the  Bengal. 


We  cannot  quite  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Dutton  here :  the  Senegal 
Parrot  is  not  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet,  whether  African  or  Indian, 
but  a  perfectly  distinct  species,  called  by  Dr.  Buss  Der  Mohrenkopf- 
Papagei  (Psittacus  Senegalus):  it  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  country  than  Palceornis   torquatus,  nor  does   it  belong   to  the 
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Pal<Borni8  sub-family,  but  is  th.e  Pionvs  Senegalus  of  Wagler,  the 
Piocephalu8  Senegalensis  of  Swainson,  and  the  Pionias  Senegalus  of 
Finsch. 

Dr.  Russ  considers  the  Mohrenkopf  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
cage  birds,  yet  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  one  that  was  in  his  possession 
for  some  time,  that  does  not  say  much  for  the  amiability  of  that  indi- 
vidual bird  at  all  events :  but  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  at  greater 
length  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  bird  which  Mr.  Dutton  calls  the  "  Senegal "  is  the  African  variety 
of  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet. 
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Psittacus  cyanocephalu8,  Buss. 
Syno:nyms:  Palceornis  rosa,  Palceornis  erythrocephalus  bengalensis,  Gld.; 

Pal&ornis  ginginianus ;  Palceornis  rhodocepJialus,  Shw. 
Palceornis  bengalensis,  Vgrs.,  etc.     German:  Der  Pfiaumenkopfsittich. 

French:  Perruche  a  tete  bleue,  Brss. 

OP  all  the  old  world  Parrots  this  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
elegantly  formed,  the  most  beautiful,  docile,  and  desirable:  the 
Lories  may  be  dressed  in  more  gorgeous  attire,  and  be  as  tame  and 
gentle,  and  of  disposition  as  affectionate  and  mild,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  preserve  in  health,  and  have  not  as  yet  frequently  reproduced  their 
kind  in  captivity,  whereas  the  Blossom-  or  Plum-head  yields  to  none 
of  them  in  estimable  qualities,  and  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being 
extremely  hardy,  albeit  a  native  of  "the  gorgeous  East",  and  of  actually 
having  proved  itself  as  ready  to  breed  in  the  aviary  as  any  of  the 
Grass  Parrakeets  of  Australia:  Dr.  Buss  and  other  amateurs  having 
bred  these  birds  to  the  third  and  even  fourth  generation  in  their 
aviaries. 

The  late  Mr.  Gould  was  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  Blossom-headed  Parrakeets,  one  of  which,  coming  from  Ceylon,  India, 
and  especially  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains  in  the  latter  country, 
he  named  Palceornis  rosa;  and  the  other,  or  Burmese  Blossom-head, 
Palceornis  erythrocephalus ,  he  found  extending  from  Burmah  into  China, 
which  was  a  larger  bird  than  the  former,  with  paler  colours  and  a 
dull  red  wing  spot:  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  multiply  species  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  slight  differences  that  exist  are  more  of  climatic 
and  local  origin  than  really  specific;  we  have  accordingly  declined  to 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Gould's  decision,  and  consider  the  Blossom-heads, 
whether  Indian  or  Burmese,  to  be  one  and  the  same  species. 

The  Blossom-head  is  a  pretty  bright  green  bird,  about  the  size  of 
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the  Lesser  Ring-necked,  but  of  even  more  slender  and  elegant  build: 
the  head,  as  the  English  name  indicates,  is  of  a  delicate  plum  colour, 
that  is  to  say  red  shaded  with  blue,  fainter  on  the  cheeks  than  on 
the  occiput  and  nape.  The  black  stripes  extending  from  the  mandibles 
are  continued  as  a  collar  round  the  neck,  the  top  of  the  wing  is 
marked  by  a  red  spot,  and  the  under  wing  coverts  are  verditer  blue. 

The  adult  females  want  the  black  colour,  which,  in  their  case,  is 
replaced  by  a  ring,  or  necklet  of  pale  yellow,  the  head  is  rather  lilac 
or  blue-grey  than  plum  colour,  and  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
yellow. 

In  both  sexes  the  upper  mandible  is  yellow,  but  the  lower  a  dusky 
horn  colour. 

The  young  hare  the  top  of  the  head  dull  green,  rather  of  a  darker 
shade  than  the  back,  contrasting  with  the  latter,  and  indicating  where 
the  cap  will  be:  both  mandibles  are  wax-yellow,  and  they  have  no 
wing-spot. 

The  call  is  not  unmelodious,  and  they  have  an  agreeable  kind  of 
song;  the  food  should  bo  seeds  of  all  kinds,  rice  boiled  soft,  but  not 
pulpy,  a  little  yolk  of  egg,  fruit  and  mealworms  being  added  if  it  be 
desired  to  attempt  to  breed  them.  Figs,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of. 
They  are  very  hardy,  and  seldom  ail  anything,  and  with  common  care 
they  will  live  for  many  years  in  the  house,  in  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
and  in  perfection  of  plumage. 

Their  habits  are  lively,  and  they  show  to  much  better  advantage  in 
a  large  aviary  than  in  a  cage,  but  will  not  become  as  familiar  in 
comparative  liberty,  as  they  do  when  kept  in  closer  quarters:  so  that 
if  it  be  desired  to  tame  one  of  them,  a  young  male  had  better  be 
selected,  and  he  will  be  found  to  be  everything  that  a  pet  bird  should 
be. 

Of  all  the  Palceornes  we  much  prefer  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  which  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  nice  bird,  and  only 
requires  to  better  known  to  be  appreciated  as  he  deserves. 

This  charming  bird  was  described  under  the  name  of  the  Cardinal 
Parrot,  der  Kardinal  Sittich,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by 
Bechstein,  who  enumerated  three  "varieties",  which,  properly  speaking, 
were  one  and  the  same  bird  in  different  stages  of  development. 

The  same  author  gives  "his  Eminence"  but  an  indifferent  character 
for  intelligence.  "This  Parrakeet",  says  the  ancient  one  {Der  alte), 
"so  easily  distinguished  by  its  plumage,  is  lively,  fearful,  and  its  cry 
is  frequent.  It  learns  nothing  of  itself,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  it  can  be  made  to  repeat  a  few  words' \  which  is  surely  a  libel 
on  an  interesting  and  most  desirable  bird. 
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It  is  a  pity  the  Blossom-headed  Parrakeet  should  be  so  seldom 
imported,  and  consequently  expensive;  though  now  and  then  a  large 
consignment  arrives,  such  as  was  received,  according  to  Dr.  Buss,  in 
the  year  1876,  when  four  hundred  head  were  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  in  the  shop  of  Grotano  Alpi  of  Triest,  but  were,  strange  to  say, 
all  females. 

When  first  imported  these  beautiful  birds  are  rather  delicate,  for 
their  Indian  captors  fed  them  on  rice  in  the  husk,  which  is  rarely  to 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  the  sudden  change  to  our  English 
seeds,  together  with  the  transition  from  a  warm  to  a  comparatively  cold 
climate,  too  often  prove  fatal:  once  acclimatised,  however,  they  are 
hardy  enough,  and,  as  we  have  said,  breed  very  freely  in  the  aviary. 

Writing  of  this  species,  Mr.  Gedney  says:  "I  can  bear  personal  tes- 
timony to  their  strong  attachment  to  their  owner,  for  I  had  a  bird  of 
this  species  given  me  recently,  but  he  was  inconsolable  at  the  change, 
and  made  such  a  hideous  noise  that,  after  a  week's  trial,  I  sent  him 
home  again,  much  to  his  delight/' 

Mr.  Wiener's  opinion  of  the  Blossom-headed  Parrakeet  is  that  he  is 
"gentle  but  not  particularly  talented." 

Dr.  Buss's  testimony  to  the  attractive  qualities  of  this  bird  is  strong, 
and  expressed  in  the  following  terms:  "Unter  alien  diesen  oder  vielmehr 
unter  alien  Papageien  iiberhaupt  einer  der  schonsten,  anmuthigsten  und 
liebenswiirdigsten",  (Among  all  these,  or  rather  among  all  the  Parrots 
in  general,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  charming,  and  most 
worthy  of  being  loved,)  an  enconium  of  which  we  endorse  every  word. 

No  one  who  has  only  seen  a  Palceornis  in  a  cage,  where  certainly 
it  does  not  show  to  much  advantage,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  grace- 
fulness and  agility  of  the  same  bird  on  the  wing;  whether  rising  in  a 
gradually  expanding  spiral  towards  the  clouds,  flitting  among  the  boughs 
that  are  scarcely  more  vividly  green  than  his  beautifully  tinted  coat, 
or  darting,  swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  straight  before  him  into 
space.  Even  at  comparative  liberty  in  a  good-sized  aviary,  he  appears 
a  different  bird  to  the  pensive  captive  chained  to  a  stand  or  ring,  or 
sitting  "like  patience  on  a  monument"  on  the  topmost  perch  in  a  bell- 
shaped  cage,  or  like  the  man  with  the  "muck-rake"  in  Bunyan's  im- 
mortal allegory,  groping  with  bedraggled  tail  at  the  bottom  of  his 
enforced  domicile. 

"Never  keep  a  Parrot  in  a  cage",  was  the  advice  given  to  us  long 
ago,  by  an  esteemed  and  ancient  friend,  who  was  a  keen  lover  of  nature 
and  all  animated  things — "If  you  can  help  it"  we  replied,  but  our 
friend  shook  his  head,  "Never  keep  one  at  all,  if  you  cannot  keep  it 
properly." 

I.  v 
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The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttotCs  account  of  the  Blossom-headed 

Parrakeet  (Palaeornis  erythrocephalus). 

This  is  a  charming  Parrakeet,  if  it  Has  been  properly  tamed:  lovely, 
affectionate,  and  not,  I  think,  unbearably  noisy.  I  can  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  noise,  if  it  is  not  startling,  and  though  the  Blossom-head 
must  be  banished  from  the  room,  or  covered  up,  when  you  want  to 
talk  with  any  one,  yet  it  does  not  surprise  one  with  a  sudden  shriek, 
like  the  Javan  Parrakeet,  nor  does  its  screaming  reach  the  unbearable 
pitch  to  which  the  Bengal's  attains. 

The  cock  birds  are  often  taught  to  say  a  few  sentences  and  to  whistle 
tunes.  No  doubt  they  are  much  rarer  in  India  than  the  Bengal  Par- 
rakeet, or  one  would  think  the  soldiers  would  rear  them  in  preference 
to  the  Bengals. 

I  had  a  pair  which  always  nested  every  year  in  a  cage  twenty-four 
inches  by  eighteen  inches.  The  hen  bird  always  ruled  the  establishment, 
and  led  the  cock  a  very  hen-pecked  life,  till  the  breeding  season  came 
on,  when  he  asserted  his  superiority.  She  laid  in  April,  and  varied 
between  five  eggs  and  two.  She  laid  every  third  night.  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  go  into  the  square  mahogany  box  which  was  made 
for  a  nest,  so  I  had  the  bough  of  a  willow  sawn  in  half,  scooped  out, 
made  to  shut  with  hinges,  and  a  hole  made  in  the  side.  This  was 
then  hitched  on  to  the  cage,  where  she  laid.  I  put  in  saw-dust,  but 
she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  threw  out  every  morsel, 
laying  her  eggs  on  the  bare  wood.  I  kept  them  in  the  dining-room, 
and  her  extreme  greediness  prevented  the  first  nest  coming  to  anything. 
Every  time  any  one  came  into  the  room,  she  left  her  nest  to  see  what 
she  could  get  to  eat.  The  next  year  I  had  them  in  my  own  room 
with  no  better  result.  The  third  year  I  put  them  into  an  empty  room, 
and  she  hatched  one  egg.  But  at  that  moment  the  servants  took 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  have  the  chimney  swept,  and  she  forsook 
her  nest.  After  this  I  lost  the  cock,  so  my  breeding  experiments  came 
to  an  end. 

The  cock  bird  was  fond  of  washing,  but  the  hen  did  not  seem  to 
care  about  it.  She  was  much  the  least  tame  and  the  least  attractive 
of  the  two. 

If  any  one  should  have  a  preference  for  Parrakeets  over  Parrots, 
and  should  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  tame  and  well-taught 
Blossom-head,  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  make  the  purchase. 


r   ADAM     ■;       [*AI\RAKl 
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Psittams  Barraba/ndi,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  PolyteUs  Bwrrabandi,  Gld.,  Wgl.;  Palceornis 

Barrabandi,  Vqrs.,  Slb.;  Palceornis  rosaceus,  Platysercus  rosaceus,  Gb.; 

Barrabandius  rosaceus,  Bp.     German:  Der  Schildsittich. 

PLACED  by  Selby,  in  Jardine's  Naturalises  Library,  at  the  head 
of  the  genus  Palceornis,  Barraband's  Parrakeet,  named  after  the 
French  ornithological  painter,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  so  classed, 
being  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Platycerci,  although  the  tail 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  nature  is  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Broad-tailed  sub-family,  which, 
with  some  other  peculiarities,  seems  to  connect  it  rather  with  that  sub- 
division of  the  honey-eaters  to  which  the  Paradise  and  Many-coloured 
Parrakeets  belong:  so  apparent,  indeed,  is  the  difference  that  Wagler 
constituted  it  a  genus  by  itself,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Polytelis. 

It  is  a  tolerably  large  bird,  measuring  about  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
eight  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  rich  deep  shade  of  green;  the  forehead,  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
the  throat  are  citron  yellow,  a  broad  band  of  deep  scarlet  red  encircles 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  extending  down  to  the  breast,  and  the 
flight  feathers  of  the  wings  are  blue;  the  eye  is  red,  and  the  lores, 
or  spaces  between  the  eyes  and  the  ear  coverts,  are  bright  green;  the 
beak  is  red,  and  the  legs,  which  are  much  longer  than  those  of  any 
of  the  true  Palceornes,  are  black. 

The  female  is  quite  green  without  the  yellow  ring,  or  red  shield. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  they  are 
natives,  these  birds  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Green  Leek",  and 
concerning  them,  a  recent  writer  observes,  "As  cage  pets  they  are 
very  much  attached  to  their  owners  and  to  each  other,  and  become 
both  demonstrative  and  noisy  in  exhibiting  affection",  although  in  the 
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next  paragraph  but  one,  on  the  same  page,  he  also  says,  "  Green  Leeks 
do  not  show  any  strong  affection  one  for  the  other",  which  is  surely 
somewhat  inconsistent. 

The  same  author  concludes  his  chapter  on  Barraband' s  Parrot  with 
the  following  recommendation: — "The  treatment  of  the  Green  Leek 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ring-necked." 

Mr.  Wiener,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more  exactness,  remarks,  "This 
Parrakeet  is  said  to  live  on  the  bloom  of  the  wattle  shrub  during  part 
of  the  year,  but  he  does*  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  delicate  as  the 
Paradise  or  Many-coloured,  although  I  have  gathered  costly  experience 
by  seeing  Barrabands  fall  in  fits  from  their  perches  for  very  trivial 
causes/' 

Dr.  Buss,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  second  to  none, 
advises  the  Barraband  to  be  fed  on  hemp-seed,  fresh  ants'  eggs,  meal- 
worms, and  egg  food;  while  Mr.  Wiener  fed  his  on  canary-seed,  millet 
in  the  ear,  and  groundsel:  be  that  as  it  may,  we  believe  that  insect 
food  of  some  kind  is  indispensable,  and  prefer  fresh  ants'  eggs,  when 
obtainable,  to  any  other;  failing  these,  however,  we  give  a  preference 
to  mealworms,  about  a  dozen  daily  for  each  bird,  and  a  piece  of  sponge 
cake  a  day  old:  on  this  diet  a  Barraband  will  live  for  some  years, 
varying  the  bill  of  fare  now  and  then  with  boiled  rice,  sweetened  with 
Jamaica  or  Mauritius  sugar,  bruised  figs,  or  even  currants  soaked;  and 
any  kind  of  flowers,  such  as  cabbage  blooms,  mignonette,  pea  and  bean 
blossoms,  and  so  on;  but  if  attempted  to  be  kept  on  the  food  suitable 
for  a  Bing-necked  Parrakeet,  the  chances  are  the  poor  birds  would 
very  soon  have  fits,  which  means  either  death,  or,  which  is  almost 
worse,  paralysis. 

Although  difficult  to  keep  on  the  score  of  food,  the  Barraband  is 
not  very  susceptible  to  climatic  influences,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  able 
to  stand  a  very  low  temperature  with  perfect  impunity. 

So  far  none  of  these  birds  have  been  bred  in  captivity,  either  here 
or  on  the  continent,  nor  are  we  even  aware  of  any  cases  of  egg  pro- 
duction among  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  scarcely  recommend  the  tyro  in  Parrot  keeping 
to  invest  Ms  money  in  Barrabands,  which  are  by  no  means  common, 
and,  when  imported,  usually  fetch  from  £3  to  £4  each  in  the  market. 
That  they  are  handsome  and  elegant  birds,  the  male  especially,  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  are 
even  more  difficult  to  preserve  than  the  Purple-cap  or  Blue  Mountain 
Lory. 

"A  constant  supply  of  green  food  and  a  great  variety  of  seeds" 
are  suggested  by  Mr.  Wiener  as  a  preventive  of  fits,  to  which  an  un- 
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suitable  regimen  predisposes  them;  to  which  recommendation  we  may 
add  insect  food,  and  honey,  or  figs,  crashed  into  a  pulp,  and  slightly 
moistened,  of  which  these  birds  appear  to  be  passionately  fond. 

They  are  not  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  require  a  large  well-sanded 
cage,  but  thrive  better  in  an  out-door  aviary,  where  they  should  not 
be  trusted  with  other  birds  smaller  and  weaker  than  themselves;  for, 
although  some  individuals  of  the  species  are  mild  and  peaceable,  others, 
and  we  might  say  most  of  them,  are  treacherous  and  spiteful,  sidling 
up  to  an  unsuspecting  bird  that  is  quietly  enjoying  a  siesta,  and  nipping 
it  by  the  leg,  which  is  generally  broken,  but  occasionally  cut  clean 
off. 

They  are  common  enough  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  caged  in  that  country  by  the  colonists,  although 
they  make  poor  talkers,  but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them  through 
the  voyage,  renders  them  always  scarce  in  this  country. 

Selby  and  Jardine's  account  of  this  bird,  written  many  years  ago, 
is  so  interesting,  and,  in  parts,  so  really  amusing,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  a  portion  of  it  here. — "In  this  handsome  bird  we  have  one  of 
those  interesting  forms  which  so  beautifully  connect  groups,  otherwise 
distant  and  far  removed:  for  though  the  character  and  shape  of  the 
tail,  the  well-defined  ring  or  neck-collar,  the  proportions  of  the  wings, 
etc.,  evidently  place  it  in  this  genus  (Palceomis),  its  elevated  tarsi  and 
feet  {sic)  shew  an  approach  to  the  Broad-tailed  Division  (Platycercince) , 
which  stands  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Psittacean  family.  It  is 
also  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in  which  interesting  country  so  many 
species  of  Platycercus  have  been  discovered,  the  rest  of  the  Ring  Par- 
rakeets,  being  the  greater  part  of  them  natives  of  Continental  India, 

and  its  neighbouring  islands It  (the  Barraband)  was  first  figured 

by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  elegant  and  valuable  Illustrations ,  under  the 
name  of  Psittacus  Barrabandi,  from  a  skin  in  the   possession  of  Mr. 

Leadbeater Judging  from  the  proportion  of  its  legs  and  feet,  we 

are  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  more  terrestrial  in  its  habits  than  its 
congeners,  or  that,  in  addition  to  its  scansorial  or  grasping  powers,  it 
possesses  superior  activity,  and  moves  with  greater  facility  upon  the 
ground." 

Which  is  actually  the  case,  and  shows  what  correct  deductions  may 
be  adduced,  by  an  experienced  observer,  even  when  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  not  the  true  one,  from  analogies  that  would,  doubtless, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  persons  less  used  to  exercise  their  reasoning 
powers. 

Our  authors  continue,  "By  Wagler  this  bird  was  removed  from  the 
genus  Palceorwis,  and  constitutes  his  genus  Polytelis;  but  as  the  only 
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character  upon  which  it  is  established  consists  in  the  slight  elongation 
and  slenderness  of  the  tarsi  and  toes,  we  have  retained  it  among  the 
Ring  Parrakeets,  where  it  was  first  placed  by  Vigors,  and  of  which 
group  it  may  be  considered  a  slightly  aberrant  form." 

We  are  utterly  opposed  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  species, 
but  in  this  case  it  seems  desirable  to  class  the  bird  under  consideration 
by  itself;  it  is  not  a  Palceornis,  nor  a  Platycercus,  though  it  stands 
about  midway  between  the  two,  and,  if  only  it  were  a  honey-eater, 
might  be  readily  placed  among  the  Lories,  or  rather  the  Trichoghssean 
group  of  that  family,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  outward  resemblance: 
it  is  said  to  partially  live  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  gum  trees  in  its 
native  land,  but  until  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  actual  observation 
in  its  haunts,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  question  of  its  natural  diet 
open,  and  feed  it  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Wiener  and  Dr.  Buss,  rather 
than  "like  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet",  as  advised  by  another  writer. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  so  little  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  habits,  and  even  the  names,  of  birds  should  obtain  among 
authors;  but  as  the  different  species  get  to  be  better  known,  which 
can  only  happen  when  a  number  of  connoisseurs  have  possessed,  and 
studied  them  intimately  in  their  aviaries  and  bird-rooms,  many  points 
that  are  now  obscure  will  be  cleared  up,  slight  differences  be  recognised, 
and  fancied  resemblances  differentiated,  and  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory rendered  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  serious  task  to  the  tyro,  as  it 
is  at  present. 
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Prittacus  erythropterus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Aprosmictus  erythropterus,  Gld.;  Psittacus  melanotic,  Shw.; 

Platycercus   erythropterus,    Vgrs.;    Ptistes    erythropterus   et 

coccineopterus,  Gb.     German:  Der  rothflugelige  Sittich. 

THIS  delightful  Parrot  is  not  an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Australian  "bush",  but  more  especially 
abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  great  island  continent;  yet  it  is 
among  the  rarest  importations  from  that  land  of  Parrots,  and,  conse- 
quently, commands  a  high  figure  in  the  bird-market,  from  £3  to  £5 
and  upwards  being  the  price  of  a  pair. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  plumage  is  rich  grass-green;  the  back, 
shoulders,  and  wing  coverts  are  velvety  black;  a  broad  red,  or  rather 
crimson,  patch  ornaments  the  centre  of  the  wing,  and  the  rump  is 
blue:  the  eyes  are  reddish,  and  the  beak  orange  red. 

According  to  Gray,  the  female  is  almost  entirely  green,  the  red  on 
her  shoulder  reduced  to  very  small  proportions,  and  the  velvet  black  of 
the  back  and  wing  coverts  entirely  wanting.  Mr.  Wiener,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  "the  plumage  of  the  female  is  less  bright,  and  the 
red  on  the  wing  less  extensive",  but  says  nothing  about  the  absence 
of  the  velvet  mantle.  Mr.  Gedney  agrees  with  the  former  writer; 
"The  hen",  he  writes,  "is  less  brilliantly  coloured,  her  body  plumage 
being  dull  green,  of  a  palish  hue,  merging  to  yellow  on  the  abdomen, 
with  a  strip  of  red  upon  the  wing,  and  a  blue  patch  at  the  base  of 
the  tail.  She  lacks  the  rich  velvet  black  which  makes  the  back  of  her 
mate  so  strikingly  handsome,  and  her  plumage  is  altogether  inferior 
to  that  of  the  male  bird/' 

In  Lear's  excellent  Illustrations  of  the  Psittacidce,  the  female  is  rep- 
resented, coloured,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gedney,  and  the  young  male 
is  distinguished  from  his  mother  by  the  extent  of  the  red  bands  on 
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his  wings,  and  from  his  father  by  the  absence  of  the  black  back; 
the  young  female  is  not  depicted,  but  is  said  to  resemble  her  mother. 

There  is  no  record  of  this  species  having  been  bred  in  confinement, 
although  an  aviarist  in  Germany  had  a  solitary  female  that  laid  eggs: 
which  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  achievement  is  not  impossible. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  the  same  that  we  have  already  recom- 
mended for  the  Cockatiel,  and  in  addition  a  bough  of  lime  tree,  or 
poplar,  or  elm,  covered  with  buds,  may  be  given  it  to  peck  at,  an 
inexpensive  indulgence  that  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  Eed-wing, 
as  well  as  some  stale  sponge-cake,  and  a  few  mealworms,  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  Wiener's  experience  with  these  birds  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable. 
"The  Red-winged  or  Crimson-winged  Parrakeet",  he  writes,  "is  a 
timid,  rare,  and  very  beautiful  bird,  well  adapted  for  cage  life.  Though 
the  Crimson-wing  may  not  learn  to  talk,  neither  will  he  scream;  and 
his  gentle  manners,  together  with  his  brilliant  plumage,  will  recommend 
him  as  a  pet/' 

This  author,  nevertheless,  proceeds  to  relate  that  two  of  these  birds 
could  fight  so  bitterly,  when  placed  together  in  the  same  cage,  that 
their  speedy  separation  became  imperative,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  one,  if  not  of  both  the  combatants,  and  that  although 
they  were  a  genuine  pair,  which  a  subsequent  owner  succeeded,  by  a 
simple  expedient,  in  reconciling  so  effectually  that  the  birds  mated. 

"A  few  drops  of  aniseed  oil",  relates  Mr.  Wiener,  "were  spread  on 
the  plumage  of  the  Blood-wing  hen,  and  the  effect  was  beyond  all 
expectation,  for  instead  of  quarrelling  and  biting,  the  birds  at  once 
displayed  great  affection  for  each  other,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  brood  resulting." 

Whether  this  prospect  was  realised  or  not,  we  do  not  know:  but 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  negative  view;  for  had  the  birds  really 
reared  a  brood  of  young  ones,  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  the  success 
chronicled  in  some  of  the  "Bird  papers"  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
one  or  other  of  which  is  almost  certain  to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  im- 
portant news,  such  as  an  account  of  the  breeding  of  Bed-wings  in 
captivity  would  be. 

Mr.  Gedney,  from  whom  we  have  already  largely  quoted,  also  speaks 
in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  these  handsome  birds:  "I  can",  he 
writes,  "specially  recommend  them  as  cage  pets  on  account  of  their 
great  beauty  and  quiet  nature." 

They  can,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Wiener's  account 
of  the  specimens  he  possessed,  fight  bitterly  at  times,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  one's  experience  with 
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a  single  pair,  for  doubtless  the  Red-wings,  like  all  other  birds  and 
animals,  vary  in  their  several  dispositions;  one  individual  is  meek  and 
good-tempered,  and  another  haughty  and  overbearing:  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  and  the  amateur  who  acquires  a  new  bird,  or 
a  new  pair  of  birds,  would  do  well  to  watch  them,  and  study  their 
disposition,  before  turning  them  out  among  the  established  inmates  of 
his  aviary:  and  even  when  he  thinks  he  has  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  he  will  do  well  to  observe  them  carefully  for  some 
time,  and  watch  their  behaviour  towards  their  fellow  captives,  when  he 
has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  them  to  relative  liberty  in 
the  aviary  or  bird-room. 

This  Parrakeet  was  classed  by  Swainson  with  the  Lories,  but  erro- 
neously so,  for  its  food,  in  its  native  wilds,  consists  of  seeds  of  all 
sorts,  berries  and  insects  belonging  chiefly  to  the  beetle  kind  (Cole- 
optera).  Swainson  asserted  that  it  also  partook  of  honey  and  pollen 
from  the  Eucalypti;  but,  if  so,  these  are  not  indispensable  to  its  well- 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lories  proper  and  the  Trickoglos&i,  or 
Australian  Lorikeets. 

The  food  in  confinement  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  upon  it 
this  bird  will  live  in  the  house  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  apparently  perfect  health,  and  certainly  in  the  possession  of 
unimpaired  beauty. 

The  length  of  the  Bed-winged  Parrakeet  is  about  twelve  inches,  and 
the  bird  is  stoutly  proportioned:  it  is  not  very  strong  of  beak,  nor 
much  given  to  whittling;  consequently,  if  it  be  desired  to  induce  it 
to  breed,  a  suitable  nesting  place  must  be  provided  for  its  accommo- 
dation, in  the  shape  of  a  naturally  or  artificially  hollowed  log  of  wood, 
hung  up  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  aviary,  for  the  Red-wing  is  a 
timid  bird,  which,  although  tolerably  tame  when  confined  within  the 
bars  of  a  cage,  soon  becomes  wild  again  when  restored  to  comparative 
liberty  in  a  large  aviary. 

That  it  is  tolerably  hardy  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  fine  male  of  this  species  has  survived  for  several  years,  without  water, 
in  the  Parrot  House  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Regent's 
Park. 

A  friend  of  ours  who  spent  some  years  in  Northern  Queensland, 
assured  us  that  the  Red-wing  was  the  commonest  kind  of  Parrakeet 
in  that  part  of  the  country;  he  also  said  that  it  lived  in  great  measure 
on  the  blossoms  of  the  "wattle- trees",  a  kind  of  mimosa,  and  that 
often  when  he  shot  them  the  honey  used  to  run  out  of  their  beaks  in 
a  stream,  and  that  the  aborigines,  when  they  killed  one,  always  put 
its  head  into  their  mouths  and  sucked  the  honey  from  the  birds'  crop. 
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As  we  had  our  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  these  assertions,  we 
cross-examined  our  friend  pretty  severely  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
recollections,  then  referring  to  a  period  of  some  years  back,  and  he 
confessed  that  perhaps  it  was  the  Blue  Mountain  Lory  that  the  natives 
used  to  treat  in  the  manner  he  described,  and  from  which  he  had  seen 
the  nectarious  juices  of  the  wattle  trees  flowing  in  a  stream;  but  he 
was  positive  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  reminiscences  in  regard  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  Parrakeet,  and  in  proof  thereof  showed 
us  a  goodly  number  of  wings  which  he  had  taken  from  the  birds  he 
had  shot  and  preserved. 

So  we  were  satisfied,  for  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
the  first  account  given  by  our  friend  of  the  Red-wing  to  be  correct, 
it  being  quite  at  variance  with  all  that  we  knew  of  the  bird  and  its 
habits;  for  persons  who  are  not  naturalists  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted, 
in  a  general  way,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  their  recollections  of 
animals,  especially  when  they  are  suddenly  called  upon  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  to  relate  their  experience;  and  it  is  by  neglecting  the 
thorough  sifting  of  such  evidence,  that  so  many  mistakes  have  crept 
into  works  on  Natural  History;  there  is  always  some  risk  of  taking 
information  at  second-hand,  but  occasionally  there  is  none  other  to  be 
had,  in  which  case. the  statements  made  require  testing  in  every  possible 

way. 

Dr.  Russ  is  certainly  in  error  when  he  says:  "Heimat  ganz  Austra- 
lien",  (it  extends  over  the  whole  of  Australia,)  for  it  is  confined  to 
the  eastern,  and  especially  the  north-eastern,  portions  of  that  country. 

We  are  with  the  doctor,  however,  entirely,  when  he  says:  "It  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  amiability,  and  is  as  enduring  as  most 
of  the  genus.     It  is  a  pity  it  so  seldom  reaches  the  dealers'  shops." 

Let  us  hope  that  as  its  various  good  qualities  become  better  known 
to  the  philavian  public,  a  demand  will  be  created  that  will  result  in  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  the  Red-winged  Parrakeet  in  the  bird-market 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  And  as  a  female  in  the  possession 
of  Herr  Professor  Kamphauson  has  actually  laid  eggs  in  Diisseldorf 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  bird  should  not  be  bred,  by  and  bye, 
in  our  aviaries. 

Seeing  that  the  Red-wing  is  a  gentle  and  tractable  bird,  it  should 
learn  to  speak,  and  acquire  the  use  of  articulate  language,  at  least  to 
as  great  extent  as  any  of  its  relations,  such  as  the  Rosella,  Cockatiel, 
and  others  of  which  we  have  read  accounts,  as  well  as  seen  and  possessed 
examples :  the  fact  being  that  with  patience  and  perseverance  any  bird 
can  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice;  even  such  unlikely  subjects 
as  the  Canary  bird,  not  to  speak  of  the  Bullfinch;   for  individuals  of 
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both  the  latter  Bpecies  have  spoken  distinctly  to  our  knowledge:  the 
former  used  to  say  u  Pretty  Dick,  pretty  Dick,  pretty  little  Dickee; 
kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  pretty  little  Dickee":  and  the  latter  used  to  bow,  spread 
out  his  tail,  and  repeat  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  with  the  most  remarkable 
correctness  of  intonation;  he  would  also  say,  Peter  (Pee-ter),  his  own 
name,  quite  distinctly,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  have  learned  many 
more  words,  had  he  not  succumbed,  prematurely,  to  an  attack  of  that 
terribly  fatal  and  insiduous  disease,  bird-fever,  or  bird-typhus  as  some 
writers  and  dealers  name  the  frightfully  infectious  malady  that  now  and 
then  sweeps  off  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  an  aviary,  with  cruel  and 
implacable  swiftness. 

When  this  fell  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  a  bird  colony,  the 
only  chance  of  safety  for  any  of  its  members  consists  in  removing  the 
yet  healthy  individuals  to  quite  new,  and,  if  possible,  remote  quarters, 
separately,  where  this  can  be  done,  and  ruthlessly  destroying  the  old 
cages,  in  which  the  infection  will  linger  for  many  months,  and  possibly 
for  years:  and  that  the  destruction,  total  and  complete,  of  the  old 
tainted  residences  is  the  only  certain  way  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  disaster,  is  borne  out  by  facts  in  our  possession,  where  aviarists 
who  had  "thoroughly  disinfected ",  with  carbolic-acid,  sulphur,  boiling 
water,  and  exposure  to  the  air  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  the 
cages  in  which  an  outbreak  of  "fever"  had  taken  place,  found  that 
new  birds,  previously  healthy,  when  placed  in  them,  often  after  a  long 
interval,  contracted  the  malady,  and  died  in  a  few  dayB. 

For  this  terrible  complaint  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  its  Bymptoms 
are  listnessness,  loss  of  appetite,  ruffling  up  of  the  feathers,  great  thirst, 
sometimes  slight,  rarely  severe,  diarrhasa,  loss  of  strength,  and  death 
in  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  iu  about  as  many  hours.  As  we  have 
said,  there  is  no  cure,  it  must  be  at  once  stamped  out,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  immediately  destroy  the  affected  individuals  by  means  of  a 
merciful  drop  of  prussic  acid,  and  remove  the  survivors  to  more  healthy 
quarters,  maintaining  the  strictest  quarantine  until  all  chance  of  danger 
is  past. 

As  the  complaint  has  a  decided  period  of  incubation,  extending  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days,  it  is  always  best  when  buying  a  new 
bird,  to  isolate  it  from  its  future  companions  for  at  least  that  space 
of  time,  when,  if  it  still  continues  to  appear  "all  right",  it  may  be 
introduced  to  its  new  associates,  without  fear  of  its  conveying  to  them 
the  germs  of  a  terrible  disease:  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  even 
where  the  latter  is  at  least  a  possibility;  what  then  when  there  is 
absolutely  none? 

Bed-wings   being  expensive  birds,   it  will,  of  course,  be   policy  to 
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secure  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  risk  of  infection,  and  to  make 
them  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  they  can  be  made  in  captivity,  in 
order  to  tempt  them  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  the  aviary;  although 
natives  of  a  warm  country,  they  will  stand  the  cold  of  our  winters  in 
an  unheated  room  indoors,  but  we  have  not  ventured  to  test  their  en- 
durance out  of  doors,  although  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  they 
would  not,  under  such  conditions,  be  more  delicate  than  many  of  their 
compatriots. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  on  page  2  of  the  first  number  of  Parrots 
in  Captivity,  that  "Like  all  the  Parrot  tribe,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  the  nesting  place  of  Goffin's  Cockatoos  is  in  the  hollow  of 
some  dead  branch",  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mme.  Cassirer,  of 
Paris,  writes:  "Why  'doubtful'?  Are  the  accounts  of  the  nest  built 
of  sticks  of  the  Quaker  Parrot  (Bolborhynchus  monachus  cinereicollis), 
given  by  Azara,  Darwin,  Castlenau,  and  Burmeister,  and  in  captivity 
in  South  America  by  Azara,  by  Schmidt  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Brehm, 
and  Miilzel  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Berlin — not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you?  Do  you  not  believe  the  accounts  of  the  nests  of  the  Peach- 
faced  Love-birds  (Agapornis  roseicollis)  given  both  by  Drs.  Brehm  and 
Buss,  and  also  of  the  Grey-headed  Love-bird?"  We  are  convinced: 
and  cry  '  Peccavimus.' 
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Psittaeus  pulchellus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Euphema  pulchella,  Swns.;  Nanodes  pulchellus,  Vqbs.j 

Latham/us  azureus,  Lss.;  Psittaeus  Edwardsii,  etc.,  etc. 

German:  Der  Schonsittich. 


THE  Turquoisine  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  charming 
members  of  the  Parrot  family,  combining  as  it  does  in  its  small 
person  the  excellent  qualities  of  comeliness,  hardihood,  docility,  and 
amiability.  In  size  it  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  Budgerigar 
(Melospittacus  undulatus) ;  or  to  compare  it  with  a  species  that  has  been 
already  described  in  these  pages,  a  third  less  than  the  Cockatiel. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark  green,  the  forehead  and 
a  circle  round  the  eyes  are  sky-blue,  the  same  colour  extends  to  the 
chin,  and  is  conspicuous  on  the  Bhoulders,  which  are  also  marked 
higher  up  with  a  reddish  brown  patch;  the  under  wings  coverts  are 
blue,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  bright  yellow. 

The  female  resembles  her  mate  in  general  appearance,  but  has  less 
of  the  blue  on  her  face  and  wings,  and  in  her  the  red  shoulder  spot 
assumes  a  reddish  brown  shade. 

Speaking  of  the    size  of  this  bird,  Dr.  Buss  remarks,  "Grosse  der 

Feldterche,  dock  schlanker  und  mit  langem,  zugespitztem  Schwanz."     (The 

size  of  the  Field-Lark,  but  more  slender,  and  with  long,  sharp-pointed 
tail.) 

A  seed -eater,  graBS-seed  eater,  the  Turquoisine  offers  no  difficulty  to 
the  breeder  in  the  matter  of  diet,  canary  and  millet  will  keep  him  in 
perfect  health  and  beauty  for  years:  should  it  be  desired,  however, 
to  get  him  to  breed,  he  must  be  placed,  with  his  wife,  in  a  good-sized 
aviary,  out  of  doors  if  possible,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  be  provided 
with  suitable  nesting-places  in  the  shape  of  hollow  logs,  large  cocoa- 
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nut  basks,  and  small  boxes,  though  we  prefer  the  former,  and  when 
he  has  a  young  family  to  be  provided  for,  oats  and  crumbs  of  stale 
bread  must  be  added  to  his  daily  bill  of  fare,  and  upon  such  rations 
he  will  rear  a  numerous  family  without  any  fuss  or  bother  whatever. 

In  their  wild  state  these  birds  are  natives  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Australia,  not  penetrating  very  far  inland,  and  usually  consorting  in 
small  companies  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  which  are  probably  an 
old  pair,  and  their  offspring  of  the  year.  In  her  native  country  the 
female  Tnrqnoisine  has  two  broods  in  the  season,  of  from  three  to 
five  each;  but  in  domesticity  she  is  almost  as  indefatigable  a  breeder 
as  the  Cockatiel,  producing  from  three  to  five  broods  in  the  year,  and 
laying  from  four  to  eight  eggB  each  time.  Incubation  lasts  about 
eighteen  days,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly,  as  she  is 
apt  to  resent  interference,  and,  if  much  molested,  to  forsake  her  nest. 

As  far  back  as  1861  the  Turqnoisine  was  bred  in  Germany,  and  in 
Belgium;  and  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  some  of  these  birds 
have  been  bred  almost  every  season  for  many  years  back. 

A  good  many  of  these  charming  Parrakeets  are  annually  reared  on 
the  continent,  especially  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany,  while  even  in 
oar  own  cold  and  changeable  climate  a  brood  of  young  Torquoisines 
is  not  by  any  means  of  such  rare  occurrence,  as  might  be  imagined 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  foreign  birds  and  their  wonderful  adap- 
tability to  all  kinds  of  adverse  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Few  members  of  the  Parrot  family  are  more  elegant  and  graceful 
in  figure  than  the  Turquoisine;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  par- 
ticularly quiet  and  amiable  birds;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however, 
occur  now  and  then,  and  the  connoisseur  would  do  well  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  a  particular  pair  before  giving  them  their  liberty  in 
a  mixed  aviary,  where,  occasionally,  some  of  these  habitnally  gentle 
birds  have  been  known  to  play  the  tyrant  over  their  smaller  and  more 
defenceless  companions.  But  birds  of  all  kinds  vary  so  much  in 
character  and  disposition  that  it  is  almost  impossible  from  experience 
of  a  dozen  individuals  of  any  variety,  to  predicate  what  the  idiosyncracy 
of  the  thirteenth  will  be,  and  caution  should  always  be  observed  when 
introducing  any  bird,  or  birds,  no  matter  how  reputedly  gentle  and 
amiable,  into  an  aviary  that  is  already  occupied  by  tenants  of  the  same, 
of  kindred,  and  especially  of  totally  distinct  species. 

The  Turquoisina  on  first  arrival  in  this  country  is  decidedly  delicate, 

little   oaroful   nursing  will   soon   restore   it   to   health;    the  only 

'  its  wo  Imvi    known  these  birds  to  suffer  from  are  egg-binding 

of  tin'  liver;  the  latter  induced  by  too  liberal  an  indulgence 

'-,  .seed,  with  a  few  oats,  and  a  morsel  of  dry  bread 
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will  keep  them  in  splendid  health  for  years,  particularly  if  they  live 
in  a  well-grassed  aviary  out  of  doors:  in  the  house,  too  much  green 
food  is  apt  to  induce  diarrhroa,  and  groundsel  must  be  given  sparingly, 
unless  small  and  grown  on  very  poor  ground:  but  tufts  of  grass  in 
flower  will  afford  a  rich  treat  which  we  have  never  known  to  disagree. 

Egg-binding  is  a  troublesome  and  too  often  fatal  complication,  of 
which  the  cause,  or  causes,  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  more  readily  prevented  than  cured.  It  may,  we  think,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  bird  that  suffers  from  egg-binding  is  a  weak 
bird;  consequently  the  aviarist  should  see  that  his  pairs  are  in  vigorous 
health,  before  he  thinks  of  putting  them  up  for  breeding,  or  certain 
disappointment  will  be  the  result.  If  the  cock  is  weak,  the  eggs  run 
a  great  chance  of  being  sterile,  and  if  the  hen  is  not  in  good  health, 
either  she  will  not  lay,  or  will  be  egg-bound,  or,  worst  fatality  of  all, 
she  will  die  on  her  nest,  after  having  deposited  her  eggs,  or  when 
her  young  brood  are  half-reared. 

Here  again  prevention  is  preferable  to  cure,  and  if  the  birds  are 
young,  strong,  and  have  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  not  much  need 
be  feared:  they  will  set  about  the  work  of  reproducing  their  species 
with  commendable  assiduity,  and  their  owner  will  derive  not  only 
pleasure,  but  profit,  from  their  endeavours,  for,  as  we  have  said,  they 
are  prolific  in  captivity,  and  the  young  of  one  season  will,  themselves, 
be  parents  in  the  next.  An  esteemed  correspondent  writes:  "I  think 
a  great  source  of  egg-binding  is  from  the  birds  being  too  fat,  from  a 
continual  diet  of  seed;  I  have  found  it  so  among  poultry.  Pullets 
when  first  beginning  to  lay  are  very  liable  to  it  when  fed  on  maize, 
which  makes  them  also  very  fat/' 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in-breeding  is  very  prejudicial  to  some 
species,  but  is  not  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  Turquoisine; 
though  how  far  the  sib-crossing  might  be  carried  with  impunity,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine:  in  any  case  the  aviarist  will  do  well 
to  introduce  new  blood  occasionally,  and  should  he  chance  to  notice 
any  deterioration,  either  in  point  of  colour,  or  of  size,  or  strength,  in 
his  in-bred  birds,  he  should,  at  once,  separate  the  related  pairs,  and 
mate  them  with  birds  of  a  strange  stock,  but,  of  course,  of  the  same 

species. 

As  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Turquoisine  is  a  quarrelsome 
and  tyrannical  bird,  we  can  but  repeat,  that  we  have  not  found  it  to 
be  so,  and  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Buss,  who  observes:  "Ein 
reizendes  Vogelchen,  welches  ebensowol  an  Faa-benpracht,  als  auch  an 
Anmuth  und  Liebenswurdiglceit  in  der  grossen  Mannigfaltigkeit  aller 
Stubenvogel  uberhaupt  einen  hohen  Hang  einnimmt."     (A  charming  little 
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bird,  which  not  only  by  its  handsome  plumage,  but  its  grace  and 
amiability  occupies  a  high  position  among  the  diversified  inmates  of 
the  bird-room.) 

Mr.  Wiener  says  the  Turquoisine  is  "lively  and  interesting",  but 
does  not  allude  to  its  disposition,  from  which  omission  we  may  at  least 
conclude  that  he  did  not  find  it  hurtful  to  its  companions. 

Mr.  Gedney  says:  "For  my  own  part  I  candidly  confess  that  Tur- 
quoisines  hold  the  most  prominent  place  in  my  estimation  of  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belong."  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same 
chapter  he  remarks:  "I  ought  to  add  that  Turquoisines  are  extremely 
gentle  in  disposition,  rarely  resenting  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
weaker  birds,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  they  may  be  handled 
with  perfect  safety,  as  they  very  seldom  bite,  and  when  they  do  it  is 
scarcely  more  severe  than  the  nip  from  a  Canary's  beak." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the  Bazaar  wrote:  "The 
Turquoisines  seem  very  cross-grained,  especially  the  hen,  who  scolds 
at  any  bird  approaching  her,  and  is  never  happy  if  there  be  another 
on  the  seed-tray  at  the  same  time  as  herself."  But,  as  we  have  already 
more  than  once  remarked,  all  the  members  of  one  species  have  not  the 
same  disposition;  and  even  in  the  moBt  amiable  family  one  is  apt  to 
meet  with  a  cantankarous  individual  now  and  then. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  however,  that  the  process  of 
"  manufacturing "  hen  out  of  cock  Turquoisines  has  ever  been  had  re- 
course to  in  this  country,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  it  would 
not  "pay",  because  it  would  be  sure  to  be  found  out:  however,  the 
following  is  the  modus  operandi  as  related  by  a  recent  writer  on  Parrots 
and  Parrakeets: — "The  process  consists  in  pulling  out  the  red  patch 
upon  the  wings,  and  destroying  the  blue  face  markings  by  means  of 
caustic,  which  changes  the  mask  to  a  dingy  brown,  leaving  only  the 
blue  band  upon  the  forehead.  The  neck  feathers  receive  a  few  touches 
from  the  same  magic  wand,  and  the  result  is  a  very  fair  imitation  of 
a  hen,"— which,  we  may  add,  would  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time  be 
proved  to  be  an  impostor  by  the  growth  of  the  red  shoulder  spot: 
no,  the  fraud  would  not  "pay",  and  we  think  amateurs  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  imposed  upon  by  such  a  paltry  swindle. 

The  young  are  greyish  green,  and  without  any  of  the  distinctive 
markings  found  in  the  adult  birds;  they  soon  moult,  however,  and  in 
three  or  four  months  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  nest,  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  parents,  with  whom  they  continue  to  remain 
closely  associated  until  instinct,  the  following  spring,  impels  them  to 
set  up  housekeeping  on  their  own  account,  when,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  them  with  other  mates  than  their 
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own  brothers  and  sisters;  for  consanguineous  marriages  are  to  be  dep- 
recated among  birds  as  much  as  among  the  "lords  of  Creation/' 

Except  during  the  breeding  season  these  pretty  birds  are,  however, 
apt  to  be  listless  and  uninteresting;  but  as  soon  as  the  advent  of 
spring  has  "turned  their  thoughts  to  love",  they  become  exceedingly 
lively  and  amusing. 

In  April,  or  May,  they  usually  begin  to  evince  a  desire  to  make 
their  nest,  and  should  then  be  provided  with  suitable  hollow  logs,  or 
small  boxes  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  cemented  half  of  a  cocoa-nut 
husk,  the  natural  concavity  and  softness  of  which  afford  a  very  com- 
fortable nesting-place.  The  attention  and  tenderness  displayed  at  this 
season  towards  his  mate  by  the  male  is  touching  in  the  extreme,  for 
he  is  the  most  exemplary  of  husbands,  and  his  love-song  is  flute-like, 
and  not  by  any  means  unpleasing,  as  obtains  in  some  members  of  the 
family. 

Of  course,  if  it  be  desired  to  achieve  complete  success  with  these 
birds,  they  should  be  given  a  good-sized  garden  aviary  to  themselves, 
where  they  will  rear  brood  after  brood  with  praiseworthy  assiduity; 
and  it  is  better  not  to  remove  the  young  ones  until  the  close  of  the 
breeding-season,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  their  parents,  and  their 
presence  decidedly  imparts  confidence  to  the  latter,  and  encourages 
them  to  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating  the  species:  at 
the  same  time  they  will  breed  in  a  mixed  aviary,  and  even,  it  is  as- 
serted, in  a  cage;  but  upon  the  latter  point  we  are  without  personal 
experience. 

On  the  whole  this  bird  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  amateurs, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  seldom  to  be  obtained,  and 
then  only  at  a  figure  that  places  its  possession  beyond  the  reach  of 
connoisseurs  who  do  not  chance  to  be  possessed  of  a  plethoric  purse. 

Hybrids  have  been  produced  between  this  and  several  kindred 
species,  but  are  without  anything  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of 
aviarists,  as  they  are,  of  course,  sterile,  and  present  in  appearance  a 
somewhat  confused  jumble  of  the  colours  and  shape  of  their  ill-assorted 
parents:  we  have  no  liking  for  hybrids  of  any  kind,  for  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  cannot  improve  upon  the  works  of  Nature,  or  rather 
Nature's  God,  who  has,  indeed,  made  all  things  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  birds  of  all  kinds  are  happier  in  a  large 
well-furnished  aviary  than  in  a  cage,  however  spacious  the  latter  may 
be;  and  if  the  former  be  placed  out  of  doors,  in  such  a  position  that 
it  can  receive  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates:  if  the  ground  of  the  open 
portion  be  well  turfed  it  is  even  possible  in  many  instances  to  keep 
i.  o 
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trees  and  shrubs  alive,  and  if  this  can  be  done  it  adds  very  considerably 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  coup  d'ceil;  but  unhappily,  as  a  rule,  Par- 
rots and  Parrakeets  have  such  an  inveterate  propensity  for  "whittling", 
that  it  iB  almost  impossible  to  get  a  plant  of  any  kind  to  grow  in 
any  enclosure  where  they  are  kept. 

Still  this  can  be  done,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  one 
of  our  correspondents  fully  shows: — "My  conservatory  is  large,  and 
kept  at,  at  least,  temperate  heat.  The  plants  are  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Tree-Ferns,  etc.;  I  have  not  found  the  plants  injured  except  by 
Weavers,  which  I  have  discarded,  and,  strange  to  say,  Turquoisines. 
My  Budgerigars  have  done  no  harm  whatever,  but  the  Turquoisines 
compelled  me  to  get  rid  of  them  (very  reluctantly),  from  their  nibbling 
the  young  leaves  of  an  Euphorbia  for  which  I  gave  twenty-five  guineas, 
and  from  its  being  clear  that  they  would  practically  spoil  it,  if  I  left 
them  in  the  house." 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  trees  and  some  birds  are  not 
incompatible,  although  our  experience  with  Undulated  Parrakeets  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  our  correspondent,  we  have  always  found  them  most 
destructive  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  this  also  is  the  record  of  M. 
Leon  Mary,  from  whose  charming  little  book,  La  Perruche  Ondulee, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  further  on. 

In  his  interesting  work  on  the  PsittacidcB,  Mr.  Gedney  doubts  whether 
such  a  bird  as  "The  Blue-banded  Grass  Parrakeet"  has  any  existence 
in  fact,  although  described  as  a  distinct  species  by  several  writers; 
we  believe  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Turquoisine  in  its 
brightest  summer  attire:  but  these  vexed  questions  can  only,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  be  set  at  rest  by  careful  observation  of  the 
birds  under  consideration  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave;  and,  lest 
confinement  in  a  restricted  area  should  mar  the  symmetry  of  their 
form,  and  the  brilliance  of  their  colouring,  the  aviary  in  which  they 
are  kept  should  be  of  the  largest  possible  dimensions,  well  provided 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  for  convenience  of  replacing  them  when 
marred  by  the  birds,  should  be  planted  in  large  pots;  it  should  be 
well  grassed  too,  and  be  provided,  where  practicable,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  running  water. 

Birds  so  situated,  would,  by  their  beauty  and  vivacity,  quite  surprise 
a  spectator  who  had  only  been  accustomed  to  see  them  pent  up  in  a 
cage,  where,  too  often,  they  have  barely  room  to  turn  themselves  round, 
and  always  look  untidy,  miserable,  and  dejected. 
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Psittacus  elegans,  Russ. 
Synonyms:  Euphema  elegans,  Gld.,  Gr.,  Fnsch.;  Nanodes  elegans,  Gld. 

German:  Der  ZiersitUch. 

THIS  handsome  bird  is,  we  believe,  only  a  local  variety  of  the 
species  just  described,  which  it  resembles  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular; the  same  dark  green  vesture,  enlivened  by  a  blue  band  round 
the  beak,  and  blue  markings  on  the  shoulders  and  wing  coverts;  the 
under  surface  is  also  yellow,  deepening  to  orange  at  the  vent:  the  one 
point  of  difference  is  that  the  Elegant  has  less  blue  on  the  wing  than 
the  Turquoisine. 

The  female  very  closely  resembles  her  mate,  but  has  less  of  the  blue 
markings  on  the  face  than  he  has,  and  the  golden  hue  of  the  lower 
surface  is,  in  her  case,  washed  with  a  greenish  tinge,  the  vent  feathers 
are  also  paler,  being  yellow  rather  than  orange. 

The  young  are  like  their  mother,  but  duller  of  tint;  however  they 
moult  when  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  can  then  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  parents. 

Not  only  does  this  bird  resemble  the  Turquoisine  in  appearance  and 
size,  but  in  habits  and  in  the  possession  of  a  tolerably  musical  voice, 
especially  during  the  earlier  days  of  his  courtship,  when  he  sings  and 
dances  before  his  mate  in  a  manner  which,  to  her,  no  doubt  is  charming, 
but  which,  to  the  human  beholder,  verges  closely  on  the  ridiculous. 
The  Elegant  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  mixed  collection, 
but  is  not  as  likely  to  breed  in  such  a  situation  as  if  he  and  his  wife 
were  given  a  good-sized  aviary  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  It  is 
said  that  these  birds  will  breed  in  a  large  aviary  cage,  but  upon  this 
point  also  we  are  without  personal  experience. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Elegant  and  the  Turquoisine 
belong   to  the   same  species,   and   that   the   main   point  of   difference 
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between  them,  the  absence  of  the  red  shoulder  spot  in  the  former,  is 
not  sufficient  to  separate  them:  they  are  probably  no  more  than  local 
varieties  of  one  species,  to  which  this  bird,  the  Turquoisine,  and  most 
probably  the  Splendid  Parrakeet  belong.  This,  however,  could  be 
readily  ascertained  were  the  experiment  of  pairing  them  together  made, 
which  we  think  could  very  easily  be  accomplished,  and  then  observing 
whether  the  offspring  of  these  unions  were  fertile,  or  barren:  if  the 
former,  then  the  fact  would  be  established  that  the  parent  birds  were 
merely  varieties  of  one,  and  did  not  belong  to  two  distinct  species; 
but  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  equally  proved  that  those  who  adopt  the 
separatist  theory  are  right.  Why  cannot  our  Zoological  Society  con- 
stitute themselves  arbitrators  in  this  and  many  other  kindred  matters, 
and  clear  up  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  that  now  exist? 

But  we  must  not  ask  too  much  at  once,  the  authorities  at  the  "Zoo" 
have  just  completed  a  palatial  residence  for  the  serpents  in  their 
possession,  and  perhaps,  by  and  bye,  may  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Psittacidce,  and  provide  the  melancholy  inmates  of  their  "Parrot  House", 
which  a  recent  writer  on  ornithology  has,  not  inaptly,  termed  a  "Cham- 
ber of  Horrors ",  with  an  abode  more  in  conformity  with  their  active 
and  lively  habits  than  the  narrow  cages  in  which  they  are  now  immured, 
and  in  which  so  very  many  of  them  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  were  a  roomy,  well  lighted  house  built  for 
the  Parrots,  with  a  series  of  spacious  cages  well  fitted  with  logs, 
branches  and  old  stumps  of  trees,  provided  for  their  accommodation, 
not  only  would  the  sight  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Gardens, 
but  many  of  the  species  would  breed,  and  the  sale  of  the  offspring, 
especially  of  rare  varieties,  prove  no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Society,  to  whose  consideration  we  commend  the  suggestion, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Dr.  Latham,  who  advocates  the  same 
thing  in  one  of  his  works,  printed  more  than  half  a  century  ago:  Parrots 
ho  thought  were  as  worthy  of  improved  accommodation  as  monkeys, 
and,  we  may  add,  as  snakes,  and  a  good  deal  more  deserving  too. 

In  this  connection  we  would  fain  make  another  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Society:  to  wit,  let  a  small  extra  charge  for  admission 
to  the  now  house  be  made,  say  twopence,  or  even  a  penny,  and  the 
Society  would  soon  recoup  themselves  for  the  outlay  of  building; 
visitors,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them, 
would  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  raise  no  objection  to 
the  enhanced  cost  of  a  peep  at  all  the  curiosities  of  the  "Zoo",  for 
would  they  not  get  a  great  deal  more  value  for  their  money,  in 
watching  the  merry  gambols  of  the  liberated  Parrots  and  Parrakeets 
in  their  new  homes,  than  they  do  at  present,  when  they  see  nothing 
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but  a  series  of  moping  forms,  with  more  or  less  raffled  plumage,  and 
listen  to  a  series  of  discordant,  if  not  appalling  shrieks?  we  think 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  hope  the  suggestion  now  made  will  be 
attended  to. 

"In  the  cage  it  endures  better  than  the  preceding  species",  (the 
Turquoisine),  says  Dr.  Buss,  in  his  Handbook;  "it  has  even  bred  in 
several  instances,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  resembles  it." 

The  same  author  asserts  that  it  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs 
("Gelege  4 — 7  Eier"),  which  is  about  the  number  deposited  by  the 
Turquoisine;  another  proof  of  the  close  similarity  existing  between  these 
so-called  separate  species  of  the  Grass  Parrakeet  sub-family  of  the 
Psittacidce. 

Writing  of  the  Elegant,  Mr.  Godney  observes:  "I  was  greatly  amused 
upon  one  occasion  to  watch  the  impertinent  molestation  offered  to  a 
pair  of  these  birds  by  a  saucy  little  Zebra  Finch.  This  tiny  champion 
had  snugly  ensconsed  himself,  with  his  little  wife,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hollow  in  which  was  deposited  two  Elegant's  eggs,  the  owners  of 
which  had  incautiously  left  their  treasures  for  a  few  seconds  only. 
They  were  now  in  great  dismay  to  find  the  entrance  of  their  house 
in  possession  of  the  enemy;  and  as  each  in  turn  advanced  to  assert 
their  right  of  ingress,  out  came  the  little  cock  Zebra,  like  a  miniature 
bull-dog,  driving  the  poor  Parrakeets  in  dismay  before  his  furious 
attack.  Then  would  the  champion  return,  blow  off  a  series  of  blasts 
from  his  trumpet,  and  settle  down  by  the  side  of  his  wife  again  to 
receive  her  caresses.  This  performance  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  so  much  did  I  enjoy  the  sight  that  I  abstained  from  coming  to 
the  rescue  by  routing  the  offenders.  At  last  the  Elegants  obtained 
a  victory  by  stratagem.  The  pair  advanced,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
hole,  and  out  came  the  Zebra  as  usual,  but  whilst  his  attention  was 
directed  against  one  Parrakeet,  the  other  slipped  into  the  nest,  inflicting 
a  sharp  bite  upon  the  little  hen  Zebra  in  passing,  and  causing  her  to 
fly  off  in  great  trepidation.  Whether  or  not  her  husband  was  ashamed 
of  his  defeat,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  he  never  afterwards  ventured 
to  interfere  with  his  opponents,  and  they  successfully  reared  a  fine 
brood  of  birds/1 

Mr.  Gedney  adds  a  number  of  interesting  details,  and  mentions  that 
"the  eggs  (of  the  Elegant  Parrakeet)  are  laid  on  alternate  days", 
which,  however,  judging  from  analogy,  we  cannot  consider  to  be  the 
general  habit  of  these  birds,  for  Turquoisines  lay  every  day,  and,  as 
we  have  already  said,  we  consider  that  a  very  close  affinity  exists  be- 
tween the  two  species,  if  species  they  really  be,  and  not  merely  varieties 
the  one  of  the  other. 
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We  have  had  Budgerigars  and  Cockatiels  that  laid  on  alternate  days, 
acting  in  that  respect  contrary  to  the  usual  habit  of  their  congeners; 
and  a  Red-rump  that  allowed  three  days  to  elapse  between  each  egg; 
but  we  consider  such  birds  to  be  wanting  in  vigour,  and  never  found 
that  they  produced  "a  fine  brood  of  birds",  but  that  their  eggs  were 
very  frequently  unfruitful,  and  that  when  young  were  hatched,  these 
were  invariably  weak,  and  not  unfrequently  misshapen,  or  rickety,  or 
incapable  of  flight. 

Constipation  seems  to  be  the  chief  ailment  of  the  Elegant  Parrakeet, 
to  obviate  which,  as  it  often  gives  rise  to  "fits",  we  advise  an  abundant 
supply  of  growing  grass,  in  flower  and  seed,  and  crumbs  of  stale  bread 
soaked  in  cold  water,  and  squeezed  nearly  dry. 

If  proof  were  wanting  to  convince  some  people,  who  hold  the  con- 
trary opinion,  that  water  is  necessary  for  Parrots  and  Parrakeets,  the 
experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  as  related  in  his  magnificent  work 
on  The  Birds  of  Australia,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  "I  found  myself 
surrounded",  says  that  writer,  "by  numbers  (of  Grass  Parrakeets) 
breeding  in  the  hollows  spouts  of  the  large  Eucalypti  bordering  the 
Mokai;  and  on  crossing  the  plains  between  that  river  and  the  Peel, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Turi  mountains,  I  saw  them  in  flocks  of  many 
hundreds,  feeding  upon  the  grass  seeds  that  are  there  abundant.  So 
numerous  were  they,  that  I  determined  to  encamp  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  observe  their  habits,  and  to  procure  specimens.  The  nature 
of  their  food  and  the  excessive  heat  of  these  plains  compel  them  fre- 
quently to  seek  the  water;  hence  my  camp,  which  was  pitched  near 
some  small  fords,  was  constantly  surrounded  by  large  numbers,  arriving 
in  flocks  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  or  more.  The  hours  at 
which  they  were  most  numerous  were  early  in  the  morning,  and  some 
time  before  dark  in  the  evening." 

From  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  in  their  native  land 
these  birds  drink  freely;  and  such  is  also  our  experience  with  many 
species  in  different  parts  of  the  Australian  bush,  where  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  large  flocks  resorting,  as  Mr.  Gould  describes,  morning 
and  evening  to  the  water  holes. 

Although  the  Elegants  and  other  Grass  Parrakeets  like  to  fly  in 
company,  they  do  not  care  to  have  their  habitations  in  too  close  prox- 
imity to  one  another,  so  that  if  several  pairs  are  kept  in  the  same 
aviary,  this  will  require  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  so  that  the  birds 
may  not  be  crowded,  or  they  certainly  will  not  breed;  the  jealousy 
of  the  males  preventing  proper  fertilization  of  the  eggs,  and  if  one 
pair  only  be  kept,  the  results  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
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Psittacus  Alexandria  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Psittacus  fasciatusy  Mll.;  Psittacus  Javanicus,  Osb.; 

Psittacus  pondicericmiis,  Gml.;  Psittacus  Osbeckii,  Lth.; 

Psittacus  mistaceus,  Shw.;  Palceornis  pondicerianus,  Vgbs.;   Palceornis 

Javanicus,  Gr.;  Palceornis  Vibrisca  et  Alexandri,  Pnsch. 

German:  Der  Alexandersittich  von  Java. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted,  as  productive  of  confusion,  that  the  name  of 
the  Macedonian  conqueror  of  India  should  have  been  bestowed 
upon  no  less  than  five  distinct  species  of  Parrots,  and  still  more  so 
that  to  two  of  these  should  have  been  added  the  specific  designation 
"Javan":  but  so  it  is,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  beyond 
attempting  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  that  exists,  by  restricting,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  names  to  the  one  species  only,  which  Dr.  Russ  has 
done  in  the  present  instance,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  most  appro- 
priately. 

The  true  Javan  Parrot,  Psittacus  Alexandri,  is  found,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  the  Island  of  Java;  and,  as  it  also  occurs  in  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  especially  in  the  Malaccan  peninsula,  there  seems  to  us  no  adequate 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  one  of  the  several  species  carried 
back  with  them,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  by  the  followers  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  their  master,  on  his  arrival 
in  his  native  land,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  hazardous  but  gloriously 
successful  expedition,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  doctor  has  made 
out  his  case,  so  that  in  future,  when  we  speak  of  the  Javan  Parrakeet, 
we  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  none  other  than  the  bird  of  which 
we  are  now  treating. 

The  general  colour  of  this  Parrakeet  is  dark  grass  green  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  body,  whilst  the  under  portions  are  yellowish  green;  the 
head  and  cheeks  are  greyish  yellow;   the  nape  and  back  of  the  neck 
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bright  green;  the  chin  black;  the  throat  and  breast  are  vinous  red; 
the  wing  coverts  flecked  with  large  olive  spots;  the  beak  is  red;  the 
long  tail  is  yellow  on  its  under  surface,  and  gives  a  graceful  finish  to 
the  bird,  which  is  of  extremely  elegant  proportions. 

In  the  female  the  forehead,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck 
are  pale  orange;  an  oval  black  streak  descends  from  the  corners  of  the 
beak  towards  the  throat;  the  nape,  the  top  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders, 
back,  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail,  are  grass  green.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  bright  green. 

It  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  measures 
rather  more  than  half:  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  dealers' 
shops,  the  few  specimens  that  are  to  be  occasionally  met  with  having 
been  brought  over  by  private  hands,  rather  than  in  the  usual  course 
of  trade. 

When  acclimatised  it  is  a  fairly  hardy  bird,  and  requires  to  be  treated 
as  already  recommended  for  other  members  of  the  sub-family  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  other  species  upon  which  authors  have  imposed  the  name  of 
Javan,  is  the  Psittacus  Lathami  of  Buss,  the  Palceornis  Lathami  of 
Finsch,  with  a  number  of  aliases  which  it  mostly  shares  with  the  species 
just  described,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,  and  with  which 
it  is  very  frequently  confounded.  As  it  does  not  occur  in  Java,  but 
is  common  on  the  Indian  mainland,  extending  into  Cochin  China,  it 
has  certainly  no  claim  to  be  called  "Javan",  whatever  right  it  may 
have  to  the  name  of  Alexander,  which,  however,  has  been  elsewhere 
bestowed. 

The  head  and  face  of  this  species  are  bluish  grey,  the  throat  and 
breast  are  vinous  red,  with  a  bluish  reflection  in  certain  lights,  the 
under  surface  is  bluish  green;  a  black  streak  extends  from  the  insertion 
of  the  mandibles  on  each  side,  nearly  meeting  at  the  back  of  the 
neck;  the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak  is  red,  and  the  under  mandible 
black;  it  is  found  in  large  flocks  throughout  India,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds. 

The  German  name  of  this  species  is  Der  roseiibriistige  Alerandersittich : 
it  is  described  by  Bechstein  under  the  name  of  Der  Zuwyfleckige  Sittich 
{Psittacus  bimaculatus),  and  appears  to  have  been  generally  confounded 
with  the  preceding  species:  but  the  old  German  author  was  certainly 
in  error  when  he  assigned  "Botany  Bay"  to  it  as  a  habitat.  "It  is 
very  docile,  amiable  and  talkative",  he  says.  "Its  mildness  is  pleasing, 
and  it  is  extremely  affectionate  and  caressing." 

We  have  not  found  it  "talkative",  but,  on  the  contrary,  dull  in  the 
acquisition  of  articulate  speech. 
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As  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
Javan  Parrakeet,  properly  so  called,  and  its  Indian  congener,  so  the  two 
species  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  mental  capacities : 
they  are  certainly  docile,  and  not  very  noisy,  but  not  particularly  sus- 
ceptible of  education.  If  they  do  not  make  themselves  as  disagreeable 
as  some  of  their  relatives  by  their  harsh  outcries,  neither  do  they 
recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  by  their  powers  of 
speech;  an  odd  specimen,  here  and  there,  with  much  painstaking 
teaching,  will  learn  a  few  words,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  " Talking  Parrots",  at  least  in  our  opinion,  although  Dr.  Russ 
has  given  instances  in  which  some  of  these  birds  have  evinced  con- 
siderable powers  of  imitation. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  should  it  be  taken  as 
an  indication,  or  a  proof,  that  our  estimation  of  the  Javan  Parrakeet 
and  its  near  relative  is  wrong,  for  in  every  race,  in  every  species,  will 
be  found  individuals  who  in  intelligence  and  docility  leave  the  mass 
of  their  fellows  immeasurably  behind  them,  and  push  themselves  for- 
ward, by  sheer  force  of  individual  merit,  to  the  foremost  ranks,  whether 
of  birds  or  men;  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  with  the  birds  spoken 
of  by  the  eminent  ornithologist  of  Berlin. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  these  birds  have  not  yet  been  bred  in  Europe, 
although,  in  our  opinion,  from  their  quiet  habits,  and  susceptibility  of 
being  perfectly  tamed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  reproduction:  but  probably  the  attempt  to  breed  them  has  never 
been  seriously  made. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  see  these  birds  nest  and  bring  up  their 
young  in  captivity,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  pair  of  young  individuals, 
fairly  tamed  and  thoroughly  acclimatised,  should  be  turned,  about  May, 
into  a  good-sized  garden  aviary,  or  even  a  bird-room,  appropriately 
furnished  with  hollow  logs,  or  boxes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  half  a 
cocoa-nut  husk  should  be  firmly  cemented,  well  supplied  with  food  and 
water,  and,  in  case  of  their  being  placed  in  a  room,  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  but  a  thorough  immunity  from  draughts;  they  should 
not  be  too  frequently  disturbed,  but  should,  nevertheless,  be  paid  a 
visit  every  day,  for  the  double  purpose  of  replenishing  their  supplies 
of  food  and  water,  and  of  preventing  their  getting  wild  again,  which 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  do,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves. 

Should  eggs  be  laid  and  young  ones  hatched,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  furnish  the  parents,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  diet,  with  soaked 
seeds  of  several  kinds,  especially  oats,  and,  when  practicable,  with  rice 
in  the  husk,  not  forgetting  a  piece  of  bread  a  day  old,  part  of  which 
may  be  given  dry,  and  the  remainder  slightly  moistened  with  cold  water. 
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logs,  trees  even,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants,  affording  them 
not  only  snug  retreats  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  hatch  and 
bring  up  their  young,  but  also  an  infinite  fund  of  amusement,  not  to 
say  delight,  and  exercise  to  boot,  for  nearly  all  the  Parrots  are  born 
"whittlers",  and  if  they  have  not  a  handy  log  'convenient',  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  on  which  to  exercise  their  powerful  mandibles, 
they  will  find  some  other  and  more  objectionable  mode  of  whiling 
away  the  time,  by  quarrelling  among  themselves,  or  even  turning  to 
and  plucking  out  their  own  feathers  by  the  roots,  until  they  leave 
themselves  quite  bare. 

As  soon  as  the  young  of  one  brood  can  feed  themselves,  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  them  to  other  quarters,  lest  they  interfere  with  the  domestic 
arrangement  of  their  parents,  and  prejudice  the  production  of  another 
brood.  Of  course  overcrowding  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  if  a 
separate  aviary  can  be  given  to  each  species,  so  much  the  better;  but 
this  is  not  absolutely,  not  even  imperatively  necessary,  as  most  of  these 
birds,  the  Javan  Parrakeets  especially,  are  fond  of  company,  and  thrive 
better  in  the  society  of  their  fellows  than  when  kept  alone  by  themselves. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Button's  account  of  the 
Javan  Parrakeet  (Palaeornis  Javanicus). 

This  bird  is  "the  Whiskered  Parrot",  "P.  bimaculatus",  of  Bechstein. 
He  gives  it  a  better  character  for  speaking  than  I  can  endorse;  but 
I  only  kept  two  specimens.  Those  both  had  the  same  character.  They 
were  very  tame  and  gentle,  not  so  noisy  as  the  Bengal  Parrakeet,  though 
still  gifted  with  a  power  of  making  one  jump  every  now  and  then.  They 
were  not  good  talkers:  one  never  got  beyond  "Pretty  Polly,"  nor  the 
other  beyond  a  few  words  of  Hindustani.  Perhaps  if  their  education 
had  been  regularly  attended  to,  thoy  might  have  developed  further 
powers   of  speech;  as  far  as  tameness  went,  they  left  nothing  to  be 

desired. 

Unlike  the  Bengal  Parrakeet,  neither  of  them  seemed  to  care  about 
washing.  They  feed,  like  the  Bengal,  on  canary,  hemp  and  millet  seed. 
I  find  sopped  bread  is  a  qnestion  of  education  with  all  the  Palaomis 
tribe.  Some  like  bread  and  milk,  some  like  bread  and  water,  and 
others  will  have  nothing  but  plain  water.  It  depends  upon  how  they 
have  been  brought  up.  Perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of  every 
Parrot. 
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Psittacus  cyanopygus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Asprosmictus  scapulatus,  Gld.;  Psittacus  scapulatus,  Khl.; 

Platycercu8  scapulatus,  Vgrs.;  Platycercus  cyanopygus,  Fnsch.;  etc. 

German:  Der  Konigs-Sittich. 

THIS  Parrot  is  very  generally,  but  erroneously,  called  the  King 
Lory,  for  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Platycerci,  and  not  to 
the  Lories:  it  is  a  large  handsome  bird,  slightly  exceeding  the  well- 
known  Grey  Parrot  in  size,  and  with  a  very  much  longer  tail:  the 
head,  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  under 
tail  coverts,  are  deep  red,  while  the  back  and  wings  are  dark  green, 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  in  shade  to  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  black; 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail  feathers  is  black;  the  rump  is  blue,  and 
the  wings  are  marked  with  a  spot  of  very  light  green.  The  feet  are 
leaden  grey,  the  upper  mandible  is  orange  red,  with  a  black  tip,  and 
the  lower  black  above,  and  below  a  dark  slate  grey. 

The  female,  or  Queen,  is  such  a  totally  different-looking  bird,  that 
she  was  formerly  considered  by  naturalists  to  belong  to  a  different 
species.  The  general  colour  of  her  plumage  is  dingy  green,  with  a 
reddish  shade  on  the  breast,  and  a  deeper  tinge  of  the  same  colour 
on  the  abdomen  and  the  under  tail  coverts:  the  tail  is  not  of  such  a 
deep  blue  black  green  as  in  the  male,  and  she  is  a  trifle  smaller  than 
her  mate. 

The  young  resemble  their  mother  until  their  second  year,  when  the 
males  begin  to  assume  the  adult  plumage.  We  have  met  with  no 
published  record  of  these  handsome  birds  breeding  in  this  country, 
but  we  have  been  assured  than  an  amateur  in  an  eastern  county  has 
succeeded  more  than  once  in  obtaining  a  brood:  and  his  mode  of 
procedure  was  one  so  well  calculated  to  ensure  success,  that  our 
readers  will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  us  for  detailing  the  modus  operandi 
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for  their  benefit.  A  pair  of  adult  King  Parrots  were  placed  in  an 
out-door  aviary,  only  a  portion  of  which  was  protected  from  the  weather, 
the  interior  was  fitted  np  with  logs  suitable  for  nesting  places,  and 
the  whole  of  the  back  covered  with  pieces  of  virgin  cork.  The  King 
and  Queen  soon  made  themselves  at  home  in  their  new  abode,  and 
commenced  by  looking  out  for  a  house  among  the  hollow  logs  of 
various  sizes  that  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  owner: 
none  of  these,  however,  seemed  to  be  to  their  taste,  and  after  trying 
first  one  and  then  another,  they  gave  up  the  logs  as  a  bad  job  alto- 
gether, and  selected  for  their  residence  a  ledge  under  the  roof  in  the 
inner  portion  of  their  abode,  which  was  shaded  from  observation  by  a 
broad  piece  of  cork,  and  on  this  ledge  the  Queen  deposited  her  eggs, 
how  many  in  number  the  owner  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
disturbing  the  birds  by  looking,  and  in  due  course  the  hen  hatched 
and  reared  her  young,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  in  number. 

As  they  are  naturally  shy  and  timid,  the  King  Parrots  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  company  of  any  other  birds,  especially  if  it  be  desired 
to  induce  them  to  breed.  Personally  we  have  not  made  any  attempt 
at  breeding  these  birds,  but  they  are  so  thoroughly  hardy,  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  nest. 

Although  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  these  birds 
seem  to  suffer  more  from  heat  than  from  cold,  seldom  living  many 
years  in  the  house,  but  lasting  for  a  long  time  in  a  properly  constructed 
and  well-sheltered  aviary  out  of  doors. 

The  most  suitable  food  for  these  birds  in  the  house  is  grain  of  all 
kinds,  some  of  which  had  better  be  soaked  for  them,  green  food  of 
all  sorts,  given  more  sparingly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  nuts  and 
fruit,  or  even  a  slice  of  raw  potato:  they  are  very  fond  of  "bathing, 
and  should  always  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  within  reach, 
but  sop  is  an  abomination  that  should  never  be  offered  to  them,  though 
a  piece  of  sponge-cake  or  a  biscuit  will  be  relished,  or  even  a  slice 
of  dry  bread. 

As  the  King  Parrot  grows  slowly,  it  should  be  a  long-lived  bird, 
and,  with  proper  care,  is;  but  it  cannot  stand  delicacies  or  coddling, 
which  soon  cause  it  to  droop  its  wings  and  fade  away,  or  to  fall  dead 
from  its  perch  in  a  fit. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  remarked  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
touched  upon  what  some  writers  make  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  their  works,  namely,  the  Diseases  of  Birds:  our  reason  is  that  we 
consider  domesticated  birds  when  properly  cared  for  have  no  diseases 
of  a  curable  kind,  and  we  have  preferred  giving  plain  directions  for 
the  suitable  management  of  our  pets,  to  a  number  of  useless  recipes 
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for  caring  complaints  that,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  would  never 
have  supervened  to  worry  the  owner  and  to  kill  the  bird. 

Coughs  are  avoidable,  so  are  fits,  so  is  egg-binding,  so  are  colds, 
inflammations,  and  congestions,  so  are  constipation  and  diarrhoea,  and 
so  in  point  of  fact  are  all  the  ills  that  captive  birds  are,  not  heirs, 
but  liable  to,  when  kept  by  persons  who  think  only  of  themselves  and 
neglect  their  prisoners,  or  who  have  their  heads  crammed  full  of  useless 
and  too  often  mischievous  old-fashioned  notions  as  to  feeding,  coddling, 
and  depriving  the  poor  creatures  of  water. 

Depend  upon  it,  diseases  are  more  readily  prevented  than  cured. 
Keep  your  birds  out  of  draughts,  feed  them  as  you  find  recommended 
in  these  pageB,  give  them  room  to  exercise  their  wings  and  feet  in, 
company  and  occupation,  and  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  no  diseases 
to  cure,  and  that  old  age,  for  which  there  is  no  preventive,  will  at 
last  gently  and  insensibly  usher  them  into— -we  were  about  to  write — a 
better  land,  but — after  all  who  can  tell  whether  the  Great  and  Good 
Creator  may  not,  in  some  portion  of  His  boundless  universe,  have  re- 
served a  place  where  the  unhappy  members  of  what  men  are  pleased 
to  call  the  " brute "  creation,  may  re-live  their  lives,  and  find  compen- 
sation for  the  ills  that,  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  they  were  made  to  suffer 
here?  Who  indeed!  but  we  must  forbear,  the  subject  is  not  one  for 
discussion  in  these  pages. 

The  King  Parrot  is  not  a  particularly  bright  or  intelligent  bird,  still 
an  odd  male,  now  and  again,  will  become  exceedingly  tame,  and  learn 
to  repeat  a  few  words,  or  even  a  short  sentence,  but  to  enable  him 
to  do  even  this,  he  must  be  taken  in  hand  when  very  young,  and 
much  patience  and  perseverance  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task. 
The  female  is  a  very  silent  bird,  and  we  never  knew  one  that  learned 
to  repeat  even  a  single  word:  we  are  far,  however,  from  saying  that 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  talking  Queen  Parrot  is  impossible,  but  simply 
that  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  one. 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  an  author  who  is  well  known  as  inimical 
to  t€ dealers"  asserts,  that  some  importers  of  King  Parrots  "stove"  up 
their  birds  to  make  them  moult  their  nest  feathers  prematurely,  and 
assume  the  adult  garb,  before  the  natural  period  for  their  doing  so 
has  come  round,  for  we  have  seen  the  cruel  practice  in  operation,  and 
remonstrated,  but  were  met  by  the  assurance  that  the  birds  liked  it, 
and  that  it  agreed  with  them. 

To  which  we  replied  that  the  poor  things  did  not  look  as  if  they 
enjoyed  being  half-cooked  alive  in  the  dark,  and  that  we  believed  a 
bird  so  treated  was  irretrievably  weakened  in  constitution,  and  would 
never  live  out  half  its  days:  but  a  King  "in  colour"  being  worth  more 
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than  double  the  price  of  a  young  bird  in  the  nestling  garb,  the  practice 
is  persisted  in  (not  by  all  dealers,  however),  and  is  one  that  the 
R.S.P.C.A.  might  well  occupy  itself  with. 

Dr.  Buss  much  admires  this  handsome  bird,  and  says  of  it:  "Der 
groats  und  zugleich  einer  der  prachtvolhten  von  alien  diesen  Sittichen", 
(the  largest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
these  Parrakeets.) 

Bechstein  speaks  of  the  King  Parrot  in  his  Natural  History  of  Cage 
Birds,  and  says  it  is  a  native  of  Amboina,  though  he  admits  that  he 
was  told  it  came  from  " Botany  Bay";  he  describes  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  correctly,  yet  Dr.  Finsch,  writing  at  a  much  later 
date,  says  that  they  are  alike,  "beide  Oeschlecter  gleich  sein",  which  Dr. 
Buss  justly  characterizes  as  "ein  Irrthum",  a  mistake.  But  who  is 
infallible?  even  the  last-mentioned  doctor,  great  authority  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is  on  bird  matters,  nods  sometimes,  as  we  may  have  occasion 
to  point  out  later  on. 

The  King  Parrot  is  a  veiy  gentle  and  amiable  bird,  so  much  so, 
that  it  may  be  safely  trusted  in  an  aviary  full  of  small  birds,  but  in 
such  a  situation  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  breed,  as  small  birds 
are  of  a  prying  and  inquisitive  nature,  and  the  King  and  Queen  are 
shy,  and  brook  no  interference  from  anybody  with  their  domestic 
arrangements :  they  do  not  punish,  as  they  very  well  might,  the  intruder 
on  their  privacy,  the  disturber  of  their  rest,  they  simply  forsake  the 
log  or  box  they  had  intended  to  take  up  their  abode  in,  and  try  again 
elsewhere:  their  motto,  being,  apparently,  " Anything  for  a  quiet  life", 
and  if  very  much  disturbed  they  will  give  up  the  attempt,  and  leave 
their  tormentors  in  possession  of  the  ground :  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  give  a  pair  of  these  birds  a  good-sized  aviary,  or  bird-room,  pre- 
ferably the  former,  all  to  themselves,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  though 
we  have  not  personally  made  the  experiment,  that  so  situated  they 
would  be  certain  to  breed,  and  really  the  experiment  is  one  that 
would  be  well  worth  trying,  for  these  birds  always  command  a  good 
price  in  the  market:  and  the  only  objection  to  raising  them  is  that 
they  are  two  years  old  before  they  don  their  adult  plumage;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  small  eaters,  and  cost  but  very  little  to  keep. 

In  their  own  country  the  King  Parrots  eat,  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,  a  considerable  number  of  insects,  but  they  will  do 
very  well  without  such  dainties  in  captivity;  though,  perhaps,  if  they 
had  young  ones  to  feed,  it  might  be  as  well  to  supply  them  with  a 
few  mealworms  daily:  such  a  practice,  however,  is  open  to  objection, 
for  once  begun,  it  would  have  to  be  continued,  and  mealworms  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this  country,  although  in  Germany 
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they  are  regularly  bred;  but  in  all  bird-matters  we  are,  as  yet,  very 
far  behind  our  Teutonic  friends. 

Although,  for  its  size,  this  species  has  not  a  very  large  or  powerful 
beak,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  partial  as  any  of  its  congeners  to  "  whit- 
tling", and  should  always  be  provided  with  a  piece  of  semi-decayed 
wood  upon  which  to  exercise  its  beak,  and  thus  enable  it  to  while 
away  the  time,  which,  doubtless,  often  hangs  heavy  enough — we  were 
going  to  say  Upon  its  hands — but  at  all  events  it  is,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  how  to  employ  itself;  occasionally  turning  round  and 
plucking  out  its  own  feathers  for  want  of  something  else  to  do. 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  a  Parrot  having  moulted  does  not 
regain  its  plumage,  and  the  owner  imagines  that  the  bird  itself  eats 
its  feathers,  which  is  not  the  case,  the  poor  thing  has  not  the  strength 
to  reproduce  them,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  wretched 
nakedness  dies. 

Such  a  bird  is  suffering  from  extreme  debility,  and  requires  in  the 
first  instance  warmth;  a  temperature,  say,  of  70°  Fahr.,  an  abundance 
of  nourishing  food,  chief  of  which  is  sound  fresh  hemp-seed,  then  sponge 
cake,  canary-seed,  lunch  biscuit,  apples,  and  nuts,  and,  for  medicine, 
ten  drops  o£  Parrish's  Chemical  Food  to  each  ounce  of  its  drinking 
water.  We  have  seen  port-wine,  brandy,  and  quinine  recommended 
among  many  other  things,  but  the  regimen  we  have  just  described,  will, 
unless  the  poor  bird  be  too  far  gone,  soon  restore  it  to  health,  and 
the  owner  will  have  the  pleasure  of  once  more  beholding  his  favourite 
clothed  as  Nature  intended  it  should  be. 

As  soon  as  the  reparative  process  is  complete,  the  temperature  of 
the  place  where  the  bird  is  kept — a  warm  conservatory  makes  a  capital 
bird-hospital — must  be  gradually  and  cautiously  lowered  to  that  in 
which  it  is  decided  to  keep  it,  but  draughts  must  be  studiously  avoided, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  certain  to  set  in,  when,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  attention, 
the  poor  creature  will  die. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  is  much  more  readily  pre- 
vented than  cured  in  birds,  but  when  it  does  occur,  warmth  and 
nourishment  are  the  only  remedies,  and  generally  the  sufferer  will  not 
feed,  sometimes  even  it  will  not  drink,  though  usually  the  thirst  is 
excessive;  in  such  a  case  we  have  seen  it  recommended  to  give  milk 
and  chicken-broth,  and  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  latter  a  trial; 
not  cold,  but  just  tepid,  and  if  the  bird  would  not  take  that,  we 
should  advise  a  small  quantity  to  be  poured  down  its  throat  every  now 
and  then  with  a  spoon. 

In  a  case  that  came  under  our  own  observation,  the  patient's  cage 
i.  H 
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was  wrapped  up,  all  but  a  small  space  in  front,  in  a  blanket,  and  set 
upon  the  dresser  in  a  very  warm  kitchen,  where  the  fire  was  kept  up, 
for  the  Parrot's  especial  benefit,  all  night  as  well  as  during  the  day; 
he  was  fed  on  sponge-cake  and  hemp-seed,  he  would  eat  nothing  else, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  sherry  was  put  in  his  drinking  water:  in  a  couple 
of  days  he  was  all  right,  screaming  and  chattering  as  usual. 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  who  has  kept  a  King  Parrot  for  four 
years,  sends  us  the  following  interesting  account  of  her  pet: — "My 
King  has  been  in  my  possession  for  four  years,  and  the  person  who 
had  him  before  me  had  kept  him  three  years,  so  that  he  is  at  least 
eight  years  old,  but  probably  nine,  or  more.  I  feed  him  upon  canary- 
seed,  hemp,  and  boiled  maize,  and  supply  him  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  and  fresh  water;  for  he  not  only  drinks  freely,  but  is  extraordi- 
narily fond  of  washing  himself.  When  he  came  into  my  possession 
he  was  in  a  very  low  weak  state,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  lost 
him;  he  had  been  dieted  for  some  time  on  canary-seed  only,  and  could 
scarcely  stand,  but  by  nursing  him  and  giving  him  hemp  and  boiled 
maize,  and  biscuit,  captain  biscuit,  which  I  used  to  chew  for  him,  he 
soon  came  round,  and  has  never  ailed  anything  since.  He  is  very 
tame  and  gentle,  and  talks  very  nicely:  some  of  the  sentences  he 
pronounces  very  distinctly,  f  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on';  'Mother,  call 
the  doctor';  'Mother,  kiss  your  darling';  'Kiss  Sukey,  there's  a  dear', 
and  so  on:  he  is  rather  shy  and  silent  before  strangers,  but  is  very 
talkative  and  amusing  when  I  am  with  him  in  the  room  alone.  He 
is  in  very  fine  condition,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health." 

For  the  correctness  of  this  description  we  can  vouch,  for  we  have 
rarely  seen  a  bird  of  this  species  in  better  feather,  although  he  is  kept 
in  the  heart  of  London;  he  does  not  seem,  however,  to  miss  the  fresh 
air  in  the  least,  but  appears  to  be  perfectly  happy  and  contented:  for 
companions  he  has  a  Grey  Parrot,  a  Cockatiel,  several  Canaries,  and 
some  Collared  Doves. 
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Psittacu8  splendidus,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Euphema  splendida,  Gld.,  Gr.;  Euphema  chrysostoma,  Wgl. 

German:  Der  Glanzsittich. 

THE  vast,  sparsely  timbered  plains  of  Western  Australia,  clad  during 
part  of  the  year  with  abundant  verdure,  chiefly  consisting  of  a 
strong  coarse  grass,  known  to  the  settlers  by  the  name  of  Kangaroo- 
grass,  from  the  partiality  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  herb- 
ivorous Marsupials  in  general,  and  the  Kangaroos  and  Wallabies  in 
particular,  afford  a  secure  asylum  for  a  number  of  beautiful  Parrakeets, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  local  in  their  distribution,  and  two  or 
three  of  which  are,  perhaps,  even  better  entitled  to  the  specific  desig- 
nation splendidu8  than  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  upon  whom 
it  has  been  bestowed  by  several  authors. 

"Every  eye",  says  the  proverb,  "makes  its  own  beauty";  that  is  to 
say,  every  eye  has  its  own  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  it  measures, 
often  unconsciously,  the  objects  that  are  being  continually  passed  in 
review  before  it,  and  not  unfrequently  the  popular  judgment  is  reversed 
by  a  private  decision;  but,  more  frequently,  the  strongest  views  of  a 
single  individual  have  to  give  way  before  the  fiat  of  the  majority, 
which  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  where  we  refrain 
from  pressing  our  private  opinion  on  the  public,  in  deference  to  that 
of  the  ornithologists  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  synonyms  of  the 
lovely  bird  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Pennant's  Parrakeet,  for  instance,  has  been  described  under  the  specific 
title  "splendid"  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  we  think  with  better 
judgment,  but  as  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  we  shall  not,  as  we  have 
said,  dispute  the  point;  although  so  strong  were  the  feelings  of  Shaw 
upon  the  subject,  that  he  went  beyond  even  Gould  in  his  admiration 
for  the  bird  to  whom  he  applied  the  epithet  of  gloriosus,  namely,  the 
grand  Parrakeet  named  after  Mr.  Pennant. 
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The  Splendid  Parrakeet,  although  not  to  say  uncommon  in  its  native 
land,  is  very  rarely  imported  into  ours,  which  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  a  grass-seed  eater,  and  not  more  difficult  to  preserve 
in  captivity  than  the  Turquoisine  and  the  Elegant. 

Seen  running  nimbly  over  the  ground,  among  the  long  grass,  the 
Splendid  Parrakeet  might,  by  its  green  back,  blue  face,  and  wings 
edged  with  blue,  be  taken  for  a  Turquoisine;  but  when,  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  an  intruder  upon  its  ancestral  domain,  it  rises  with  a 
" whirr "  that  somewhat  reminds  the  beholder  of  a  Partridge,  and  flies 
to  the  nearest  she-oak,  banksia,  or  mimosa,  the  deep  red  neck  and 
breast  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  another  and  quite  different  bird. 

It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Turquoisine,  and  of  equally  slim  and 
graceful  build.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  bough,  where  the  female 
lays  three  or  four  eggs  on  the  soft  wood,  hatching  them  in  about 
eighteen  days;  and  there  are  usually  two  broods  in  the  season. 

The  movements  of  this  bird  are  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by 
the  supply  of  food;  thus  in  one  district  where  the  crop  of  grass  has 
been  good,  the  Grass  Parrakeets,  with  the  Splendid  at  their  head, 
abound;  although  in  the  next,  whore  either  a  "Squatter's"  flocks,  or 
the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  the  indigenous  mammals,  or 
perhaps  of  the  prolific  rodent  so  recently  imported  from  the  mother 
country,  and  which  in  the  land  of  its  adoption  has  displayed  a  fecundity 
so  marvellous  that  it  actually  threatens  to  drive  not  only  the  native 
animals,  but  man  himself  from  the  scene,  v\here,  in  such  a  case,  the 
grass  has  been  either  totally  consumed,  or  at  least  prevented  seeding, 
these  birds  are  of  rare  occurrence;  while  if  a  bush-fire  has  recently 
desolated  the  land,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  at  all. 

When  the  breeding  season  is  over  they  all  retire  to  the  far  interior, 
to  reappear  on  and  near  the  southern  coasts,  as  the  season  of  love 
and  marriage  invites  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  all-important  duties 
of  reproduction;  which,  accomplished,  thoy  retire  once  more  to  their 
favourite  fastnesses,  and  it  is  on  those  journeys  that  the  trapper  could 
make  of  them  an  easy  prey. 

It  is  much  to  bo  desired  that  dealers  would  endeavour  to  procure 
some  of  the  rarer  members  of  the  family,  instead  of  confining  their 
attention  to  the  importation  of  the  few  species  they  usually  keep  in 
stock,  and  which  are  as  familiar  to  amateurs  as  the  Linnet  and  the 
Robin:  we  might  then  hope  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  and  others  of  its  beautiful  congeners, 
now  quite  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  the  English  bird-loving 
public. 

It  is  difficult    to   understand   the  apathy  of   traders  in  this  respect, 
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for  the  importation  of  a  rare  bird  is  sure  to  cause  a  flutter  in  the 
breasts  of  connoisseurs,  who  rush  to  purchase  it  with  one  accord,  as 
soon  as  its  advent  has  been  made  known,  when  the  dealer  has  only 
to  name,  in  order  to  obtain  his  price  for  the  phenomenon:  and  even 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  sum  demanded  is  beyond  the  limit  of 
even  the  largest  private  purse,  our  "Zoo",  or  one  of  the  continental 
Zoological  Societies  is  certain  to  step  in  and  secure  the  prize,  no  matter 
at  what  enormous  figure,  or,  as  the  French  say,  "prix  fou." 

A  Grass  Parrakeet,  or  seed-eater,  the  Splendid  Parrakeet  is  not  a 
difficult  bird  to  keep,  so  that  the  £10  or  so  given  for  him  is  much 
more  safely  invested,  than  if  risked  upon  a  couple  of  pairs  of  Paradiseas, 
or  Many-coloured  Parrakeets.  Canary,  millet,  and  oats  should  form  his 
staple  diet;  a  handful  of  sweepings  from  the  hayloft  thrown  into  the 
aviary  will  afford  him  amusement  in  picking  out  the  seeds,  as  well  as 
a  welcome  change  of  food;  and,  should  he  chance  to  go  to  nest,  as 
he  probably  would,  if  lodged  according  to  his  notion  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  dry  crumb  of  bread  should  not  be  forgotten;  a  little  hemp  is 
permissible,  as  a  variety,  now  and  then,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
flax  and  maw-seed:  tufts  of  flowering  grass  in  the  season,  or  a  bunch 
of  half-ripe  French  millet  will  form  an  agreeable  change  in  his  bill 
of  fare,  but  must  not,  at  first,  be  supplied  with  too  lavish  a  hand; 
groundsel  tops  and  dandelion  flowers  he  is  also  fond  of,  while  migno- 
nette in  blossom,  or  just  commencing  to  seed,  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Lodged  and  fed  as  recommended,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Splendid 
Parrakeet  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  vara  avis  of  our  collections,  for 
he  would  then  certainly  breed,  and,  ere  long,  we  should  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  independent  of  a  foreign  supply  for  this  charming  bird, 
now  so  rare  that  wo  venture  to  say  not  one  in  ten  of  our  readers  has 
ever  seen  it  alive;  for  the  home  production  of  the  species  would  soon  be 
adequate  to  meet  all  demands:  he  is  not  delicate  either,  which  is  yet 
another  point  scored  in  his  favour,  and  as,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  he  is  certain  to  command  a  high  price  in  the  market,  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  the  while  of  amateurs  to  attempt  to  breed  him  in 
captivity. 

One  point,  however,  demands  attention, — the  Splendid  Parrakeet  is 
of  somewhat  uncertain  temper:  like  his  relative  the  Turquoisine,  one 
individual  may  be  of  a  purely  angelic  disposition,  affable  and  kind  to 
all  his  neighbours,  small,  no  less  than  great;  and  another  may  have  a 
temper  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind,  and  commit  sad  havoc  before  his 
unfriendly  behaviour  to  his  fellow-captives  is  discovered,  and  he  himself 
removed  from  their  society,  tried  and  condemned  to  durance  vile  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
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RANGE-MELLIED      1KARRAKEET. 


Psittacus  aurantiu8. 
Synonym:  Euphema  aurantia,  Gld. 

THIS  charming  bird,  which  a  recent  writer  considers  to  be  a  crea- 
tion of  the  late  John  Gould's  imagination,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
real  Parrot,  or  rather  Parrakeet,  exceedingly  abundant  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  during  the  summer  months, 
and  seldom  to  be  met  with  on  the  Australian  mainland  except  during 
the  winter. 

Few  importations  of  any  consequence  take  place  from  the  beautiful 
island,  now  called  Tasmania,  after  its  discoverer,  who  gave  it  the  dis- 
carded appellation  by  which  it  was  long  and  unfavourably  known,  in 
honour  of  the  father  of  his  betrothed  wife,  an  appellation  that  fell  into 
disrepute,  owing  to  the  island  having  been  used  for  many  years  as  a 
penal  settlement,  but  which  the  inhabitants  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  the 
government  of  the  colony  was  placed  in  their  own  hands. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  now,  more  euphoniously,  Tasmania,  is  a  lovely 
and  fertile  island,  blessed  with  an  almost  perfect  climate,  but  little 
known  to  the  overcrowded  populations  of  the  mother  country,  with  which 
it  has  fewer  and  less  important  relations  than  any  of  her  colonies;  to 
which  fact  it  is  no  doubt  owing  that  so  few  of  the  many  charming 
and  eminently  hardy  birds  that  abound  in  her  forests,  find  their  way 
into  our  aviaries,  and  are  practically  unknown,  not  only  to  dealers  and 
importers  of  foreign  birds,  but  even  to  many  English  and  continental 
naturalists  of  repute. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  the  Gang-gang  Cockatoo,  or 
Parrot,  (Psittacus  galeatus,  but  not  the  Psittacus  galeatus  of  Russ,) 
and  the  Ground  Parrot  (Pezophorus  formosus,  Gld.,)  for  instance,  are 
cases  in  point:  the  dealers  know  them  not,  and  even,  some  of  them, 
try  to  persuade  an  enquirer  that  they  have  no  existence :  but  Tasmania 
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has  been  "  looking  up"  of  late,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  the  delightful 
bird  under  consideration  will  cease  to  be  a  desideratum  with  us  over 
here. 

At  first  sight  the  Orange-bellied  Grass  Parrakeet  boars  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Blue-banded,  but  a  careful  comparison  reveals  a 
considerable  difference  between  them.  The  blue  forehead  band  is  not 
so  conspicuous  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  bird,  while  the  orange  tinting 
of  the  under  surface  is  deeper,  and  more  concentrated,  forming  a  well- 
defined  patch  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  rather  orange  colour  between  the 
thighs. 

Gould  found  these  birds  existing  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
small  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Entrecasteaux's  Channel,  where  he 
thought,  though  without  having  found  any,  that  they  laid  their  eggs 
on  the  ground,  or  among  the  stones  on  the  shore,  for  there  are  no 
trees  on  the  islands;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  Parrakeets  go 
elsewhere  to  breed,  as  they  are  very  strong  on  the  wing,  and  able  to 
fly  a  considerable  distance  without  taking  rest. 

Their  note  is  singular,  resembling  a  sharp  snapping  sound,  and  forms 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  more  melodious  call  of  the   Elegant. 

Though  frequenting  Tasmania  and  the  adjacent  islets,  the  Orange- 
bellied  Parrakeet  is  also  found  on  the  mainland,  especially  in  the  low 
swampy  grounds  existing  between  the  port  of  Adelaide  and  Holdfast 
Bay;  and  specimens  collected  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  in  different 
places,  presented  no  appreciable  difference  in  their  plumage. 

The  female  is  generally  like  her  mate,  but  the  orange  spot  on  her 
belly  is  fainter  and  not  quite  so  large  as  his. 

This  bird  is  not  found  in  New  South  Wales  or  Western  Australia, 
and  appears  to  be  a  winter  visitant  only  to  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

A  strong  family  likeness  runs  through  all  the  family  of  the  Grass 
Parrakeets;  the  Blue-banded  {Euphoria  chrysostoma) ,  the  Orange-bellied 
(Euphema  aurantia),  the  Elegant  [Euphema  elegans),  the  Bock  Grass 
Parrakeet  (Euphema  petrophila),  the  Turquoisine  (Euphema  pulchella), 
and  even  the  Splendid  Grass  Parrakeet  (Euphema  splendida),  might 
all  be  taken  for  varieties  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt  that  they  are  all  different;  the  Blue-banded,  however,  and  the 
Orange-bellied  often  fly  in  company,  and  might  be  considered  identical, 
but  for  the  points  of  difference  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we 
consider  sufficient  to  constitute  them  two  distinct  species. 

Like  all  the  Grass  Parrakeets,  the  Orange-belly  has  the  tarsi  rather 
long,  and  runs  with  swiftness  on  the  ground;  its  flight,  too,  is  powerful, 
and  well  sustained. 
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The  breeding  season  extends  from  September  to  January  in  their 
native  country,  or  from  Spring  to  Midsummer,  corresponding  to  our 
March  and  July. 

These  birds  are  not  often  caged  by  the  colonists,  and  the  few 
specimens  that  are,  now  and  then,  to  be  met  with  in  this  country 
have  been  brought  over  privately  by  sailors  or  colonists  returning 
"home",  as  the  latter  are  wont,  fondly,  to  designate  the  mother 
country,  which,  perhaps,  they  have  never  even  seen,  having  been  born 
and  brought  up  upon  the  Island — the  Island,  as  Tasmania  is  familiarly 
designated  by  the  residents  on  the  Australian  mainland. 

The  Orange-bellied  Parrakeet  should,  in  captivity,  be  fed  and  treated 
exactly  as  we  have  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Turquoisine,  than 
which  it  will  be  found  not  less  hardy  and  desirable. 

As  a  rule,  all  the  birds  that  are  indigenous  to  Tasmania  are*  well 
suited  to  cage  life,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of  being  accli- 
matised, at  least  in  our  southern  counties,  if  not  in  the  far  north  of 
England,  or  in  Scotland,  for  the  Tasmania  climate  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  all  our  fruits  and 
flowers  thrive  to  perfection  there,  where  the  subtropical  productions 
of  the  mainland  are  out  of  place. 

The  farmers  of  course  are  not  very  fond  of  the  Orange-bellied  one 
and  its  congeners,  for  these  birds  find  it  more  convenient  to  dine  off 
the  well-tilled  fields,  or  to  pick  up  the  newly-sown  corn  to  foraging 
for  native  grass-seeds  in  the  bush;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  destroy 
a  good  many  noxious  grubs,  for,  especially  during  the  breeding  season, 
they  are  partially  insectivorous  in  their  habits,  although  in  captivity 
they  will  thrive  perfectly  well  without  any  insect  food.  They  are  fond 
of  thistle-seeds  too,  and  thistles,  since  the  day  when  a  luckless  Scotch- 
man introduced  his  national  emblem,  have  been  a  plague  to  the  Aus- 
tralian farmers  and  settlers  generally;  but  their  good  deeds  are  forgotten, 
or  overlooked,  and  their  partiality  for  oats  and  corn  alone  remembered; 
so  that  these  beautiful  birds  are  ruthlessly  destroyed,  wherever  found, 
and,  in  time,  the  race  will  become  extinct,  unless  perpetuated  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Let  amateurs  then  who  are  possessed  of  aviaries  speak  to  the  dealers 
from  whom  they  get  their  birds,  and  ask  for  Orange -bellied  Parrots 
from  Tasmania,  and  the  demand  will  promptly  create  a  supply,  not 
only  of  these,  but  of  other  beautiful  denizens  of  the  Tasmanian  woods, 
of  which  the  Ground  Parrot,  and  the  Gang-Gang  Cockatoo  (Psittacus 
galeatu8),  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  two  of  the  most  desirable: 
the  latter  bird  especially  has  been  known  to  naturalists  ever  since 
Cook  /knd  Dr.  Banks  explored  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent 
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islands:  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Grey  Parrot,  and  resembles 
it  rather  closely  in  form  and  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  it 
has  a  red  crest,  some  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  permanently 
displayed  like  that  of  the  Cockatiel;  the  female  has  a  grey  crest;  it 
was  described  by  Latham  under  the  name  of  Psittacus  galeatus,  by 
Wagler  under  that  of  Corydon  galeatus,  and  by  Viellot  under  that  of 
Cacatua  galeata,  albeit  it  is  not  a  Cockatoo,  but  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Platycerci. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  ornithological  treasures  of  Tasmania  are 
not  more  frequently  imported,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  geographical 
position  of  that  island,  and  the  temperate  climate  it  enjoys,  its  fauna 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  acclimatisation  in  this  country  of  ours:  and 
English  productions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Tasmania,  have  all  flourished  there  exceedingly,  some 
even  to  an  undesirable  extent,  for  instance  the  rabbit  and  the  thistle: 
it  is  a  fruitful  and  charming  isle,  but  no  better  at  present  than  a 
"Sleepy  Hollow";  its  time  will  come,  however,  and  perhaps  before 
long:  even  now  it  is  a  sanatorium  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland, 
exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  Australian  summer,  and  the  fierce  struggle 
for  wealth  that  is  always  raging  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  young 
—old — island  continent  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bass's  Straits,  where 
people  make  haste  to  get  rich,  in  order  to,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  go  "home",  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  die. 
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P&ittacus  Bourki,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Euphema  BourJcii,  Gld.;  Platycercus  Bourki,  Fnbch. 

German:  Der  BourJcsittich. 

THIS  most  charming  Parrakeet  was  discovered  by  the  late  John 
Gould,  F.R.S.,  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is 
far  from  common,  and  was  named  by  him  after  Governor  Bourke  of 
that  colony. 

It  is  a  small  bird,  in  size  between  the  Budgerigar  and  the  Tur- 
quoisine,  very  gentle  and  inoffensive,  and  extremely  pretty.  Like  the 
Budgerigar,  it  is  waved,  or  undulated,  but  on  a  pale  salmon  instead 
of  a  yellow  ground,  the  forehead,  the  tops  of  the  shoulders  and  the 
sides  are  blue,  the  beak  is  black,  and  the  feet  brownish  grey:  a  small 
white  ring  surrounds  the  eyes,  which  are  full  and  dark. 

The  female  resembles  her  mate,  but  is  without  the  blue  frontlet, 
which  serves  as  a  differentiating  mark  between  the  sexes:  the  young 
resemble  their  mother.  These  beautiful  birds  are  said  to  have  been 
bred  in  Germany,  while  in  this  country  the  nearest  approach  to  success 
that  has  been  chronicled  is  the  production  of  eggs;  but  as  they  are 
fairly  hardy  birds,  amateurs  should  live  in  hopes  of  ultimately  getting 
them  to  reproduce  their  species  here. 

Dr.  Russ  writes  respecting  the  Bourke,  u  1st  durchaus  nicht  weichlich 
und  nistet  ebensowol  im  Kafige  als  auch  in  der  Vogelstube  unschwer  und 
sicker",  (It  is  by  no  means  delicate,  and  nests  as  well  and  readily  in 
the  Cage  as  in  the  Bird-room.) 

As  it  is  rarely  imported,  the  Bourke  commands  a  high  price,  £10 
being  the  sum  usually  demanded  by  the  dealers  for  a  couple  of  these 
birds;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  aviary-bred  specimens  having  been 
offered  in  the  market;  so  that  to  breed  a  few  of  them  would  be  a 
very  lucrative  speculation;    but  they  are  as  rare  almost  as  a  Phoenix, 
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so  much  so  that  the  Zoological  Gardens  do  not  possess  a  pair,  or  even 
a  single  individual  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Wiener  writes  of  the  Bourke,  "This  delicately-tinted  Australian 
Grass  Parrakeet  is  one  of  the  most  gentle  birds  of  the  Parrot  tribe. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  rarely  imported,  and  therefore 
very  dear  to  buy.  If  once  acclimatised  these  birds  are  very  hardy, 
and  breed  freely.  Mr.  Groom,  of  Camden  Town,  London,  had  the 
best  pair  which  I  ever  saw,  and  kept  them  summer  and  winter  in  one 
of  the  open-air  aviaries  of  his  own  construction,  where  the  birds  hatched 
a  brood  of  young.  I  quote  Mr.  Groom's  report  verbatim: — 'The  egg 
of  the  Bourhii  is  about  the  size  of  a  Turquoisine's  egg,  of  roundish 
shape.  The  male  bird  assists  in  the  incubation.  Time,  about  seventeen 
days.  Nest  in  wood  log  hollowed  out  for  them,  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  the  power  to  cut  away  the  wood  like  most  Parrakeets  do/" 

On  reading  the  foregoing  extract,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Groom  for  further 
particulars,  and  append  his  reply,  merely  remarking  that  these  birds 
should  not  be  called  "Bourhii",  which  is  the  genitive  case  of  their 
specific  name,  and  not  at  all  a  plural,  as  some  dealers  and  one  author 
seem  to  regard  it:  Bourke,  or  Bourke' s  Parrot  or  Parrakeet,  is  their 
correct  English  name,  Psittacus  Bourhii  their  scientific  designation. 

Mr.  Groom  writes:  "In  reply  to  your  letter  re  Bourke's  Parrakeets, 
I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  no  more  information  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Wiener,  in  his  account  of  Cage  Birds.  I  think  it  is  well  known 
they  are  gentle  and  affectionate :  the  pair  you  saw  at  the  Shows,  I  had 
about  four  years,  fed  almost  entirely  on  canary-seed;  they  were  two 
years  in  the  small-sized  garden  aviaries,  nine  feet  by  four,  length  seven 
feet  by  three  feet,  the  same  you  and  Mr.  Wiener  term  large  doll- 
houses.  I  must  tell  you  the  wood-house  was  a  very  snug  one,  quite 
free  from  draughts,  and  would  have  been  too  close  with  the  windows 
shut  in  the  summer  evenings;  but  these  birds  did  well  through  the 
two  severe  winters;  on  cold  days,  and  in  fact  during  the  severe  months, 
they  were  kept  in  the  wood  shed,  I  never  saw  any  difference  in  them. 
The  hen  died  suddenly  on  the  nest,  before  the  young  were  a  day  old; 
the  male  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  he  taking  it  from 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Show.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  breed  in 
suitable  aviaries  could  one  obtain  a  young  pair:  should  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  again  possessing  a  pair,  I  would  take  notice  of  their 
particular  habits  and  let  you  know." 

"A  relation  of  this  sort,  well  authenticated,  is  worth  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  of  all  the  nomenclators,  that  ever  barbarized  language  for 
the  purpose  of  obscuring  knowledge ",  as  Cuvier  said  in  another  con- 
nection; but,  so  little  originality  is  there  in  the  world,  the  same  remark 
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was  made  long  long  before  him,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  makes  the  Eternal  inquire  "Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?"  so  true  it  is,  as  another  wise 
man  said,  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun";  and  we  cannot 
say  much  more  about  the  Bourke  than  has  been  already  said. 

The  price  of  this  bird,  says  Dr.  Buss,  is  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  marks  each,  which  is  about  what  an  English  dealer  would  'ask 
for  the  occasional  specimen  of  a  very  charming  bird  that  chanced]  to 
reach  his  hands,  that  is  to  say  as  nearly  as  possible  twice  its  weight 
in  gold,  for  the  Bourke  is  not  a  heavy  bird,  being  plentifully  provided 
with  feathers,  which  enable  it  to  bear  with  impunity  the  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  own  country,  as~wellfas 
the  rigour  of  our  winter,  and  the  still  more  trying  easterly  winds  of 
spring. 

What  a  delightful  country  this  of  ours  would  be,  were  it  not  for 
those  terrible  east  winds  that,  sweeping  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  before  they  reach  our  shores,  arrive  in  our  midst,  not  only 
deoxygenated,  but  laden  with  miasmata  and  dusty  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
to  spread  death  and  desolation  on  our  coasts;  but  so  it  is:  the  "hot 
winds"  of  Australia,  the  siroccos  of  Africa,  and  the  icy  blasts  that 
occasionally  make  their  way  southwards  from  the  Arctic  Pole,  or  north- 
wards from  the  Antarctic,  are  all  objectionable,  not  to  say  pernicious, 
in  their  several  ways;  but  their  capacity  for  mischief  falls  into  mere 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  power  for  evil  possessed  by  our 
English  east  winds,  that  carry  ruin  and  destruction  on  their  wings, 
and  make  life  itself  scarce  worth  having  while  they  last. 

Yet  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  professed  to  like  the  east  wind,  and 
even  wrote,  we  understand,  an  ode,  or  a  song  in  praise  of  itl  which, 
to  our  mind,  was  carrying  insular  singularity  to  a  singular  extreme. 
"When  the  wind  is  in  the  east",  says  an  ancient  rhyme,  "'tis  neither 
good  for  man,  nor  beast",  a  sentiment  with  which  we  are  entirely  in 
accord,  and  yet  Bourke's  Parrakeet  seems  to  take  no  account  of  those 
east  winds,  beyond  ruffling  up  his  feathers  a  little,  and  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  covered-in  portion  of  the  aviary. 

It  seems  cruel,  nevertheless,  to  expose  the  natives  of  a  semi-tropical 
clime  to  such  ungenial  influences;  but  what  enormities  will  not  men, 
and  women  too,  perpetrate  in  order  to  the  gratification  of  their  appetites 
and  whims? 

We  fancy  these  birds  would  be  much  more  likely  to  breed  in  a 
snug  indoor  aviary,  where  the  temperature  could  be  maintained  at  a 
suitable  height  during  the  cold  months  of  winter  and  spring,  than  if 
left  to  the  chances  of  the  weather  in  an  aviary  out  of  doors:  and  the 
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same  remark  applies  to  many  other  species  of  exotic  birds,  which  can, 
it  is  true,  survive  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  but  would  certainly  thrive 
much  better  if  duly  protected  from  them. 

The  western  aviary  at  the  "Zoo",  is  our  beau-ideal  of  what  an  aviary 
should  be;  only  we  would  have  it  all  in  one,  a  comfortable  house  at 
the  back,  where  hot-water  pipes  maintained  an  equable  temperature  all 
the  year  round,  and  a  spacious  flight  in  front,  well  grassed,  and  planted 
with  suitable  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  limpid  streamlet  meandering 
through,  in  which  the  birds  could  drink  and  wash  themselves  at  will, 
without  risk  of  contaminating  the  water,  and  from  which  they  could 
be  shut  off  when  necessary  during  the  prevalence  of  frost  or  intem- 
perate winds. 

In  such  a  place  it  should  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  for 
the  birds  to  breed;  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parrakeets  under 
consideration,  the  price  of  sundry  species  is  high,  the  undertaking 
should  be  at  least  self-supporting,  if,  indeed,  an  actual  profit  were  not 
obtained. 


Ill 
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ONDULATED      iSrRASS      fjARRAKEET, 


OR       pUDGERIGAR. 

P8ittacu8  undulatus,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Melospittacus  undulatus,  Gld.;  Euphema  undulata,  Shw.; 

Nanodes  undulatus,  Jard.  &  Slb.;  etc.,  etc. 
German:  Der  Wellensittich.     French:  La  Perruche  Ondulee. 

BOOKS  have  been  written  about  the  Budgerigar,  which  has  now 
become  as  familiar  in  our  midst  as  the  Canary  Pinch,  and  like 
the  latter  bird  has  "sported"  from  the  original  stock  into  several 
varieties,  so  distinct  from  their  common  ancestor  as  to  completely 
puzzle  persons  unacquainted  with  their  parentage,  and  render  it  all 
but  impossible  to  say  to  what  species,  or  genus  rather,  of  the  Psitta- 
cidoe  they  belong. 

One  of  the  prettiest  accounts  of  this  delightful  bird  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  that  by  M.  Leroy,  of  Paris,  whose  book  is  not  only 
most  charmingly  written  and  interesting,  but  thoroughly  exhaustive. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  equal  praise  to  La  Perruche  Ondulee  of 
M.  L£on  Mary,  who  has  thought  proper  to  enter  into  certain  details 
of  mceurs,  or  character,  he  had  far  better  have  left  unnoticed;  but  he 
also  goes  into  the  statistics  of  the  matter,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
beginning  aviarists,  and  an  encouragement  to  others. 

"With  two  hundred  francs",  writes  M.  Mary,  "you  will  build  your 
aviary,  and,  at  that  figure,  it  will  not  be  inelegant." 
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"Such"  he  continues,  "is  the  result  I  obtained,  but  I  must  admit 
that  it  is  culminating,  a  desideratum  to  which  it  will  be  well  to  as- 

•  33 

pire. 

So  we  should  say:  but  even  in  this  colder  climate  we  have  had 
twenty-six  young  from  two  pairs  in  one  season,  and,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  two  the  next. 

Budgerigars,  we  prefer  this  name  to  the  longer  appellation  of  Undu- 
lated Grass  Parrakeet,  do  better  in  small  companies  of  from  six  to  ten 
pairs,  than  when  kept  in  single  couples;  and  if  their  aviary  is  of 
sufficient  extent,  one  hundred  pairs  may  be  placed  together,  with  the 
best  aggregate  results:  but  there  must  be  no  odd  birds,  neither  solitary 
hen,  nor  mateloss  cock,  among  the  number. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of  nesting  accommodation,  in 
the  shape  of  hollow  logs  of  wood,  natural,  or  artificially  made,  or  of 
cocoa-nut  husks;  and,  failing  these,  small  boxes,  such  as  cigar-boxes, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  the  upper  edge  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the 
birds  passing  freely  in  and  out,  and  half  a  cocoa-nut  shell  cemented 
into  the  bottom;  as  otherwise  the  eggs  would  roll  about  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  wood  and  bo  spoiled,  while  the  concavity  of  the  shell 
affords  a  suitable  receptacle  for  them.  If  a  portion  of  the  aviary  is 
protected  from  the  weather,  the  birds  may  remain  in  it  all  the  year 
round,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  and  appear  to  feel  no  ill  effects  from 
the  severest  cold :  of  draughts,  however,  they  are,  in  common  with  all 
birds,  very  impatient,  so  that  the  aviary  we  prefer  for  them  is  one 
placed  against  a  wall  that  faces  to  the  south,  or  the  south-west,  and 
open  at  the  top  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent;  the  open  portion 
should  bo  well  grassed,  but  it  is  useless  to  plant  trees  in  the  enclosure, 
as  the  inhabitants  would  immediately  pull  them  to  pieces. 

When  the  grass  is  long,  the  Budgerigars  much  delight  to  roll  in 
it,  especially  when  wet  with  the  morning  dew,  or  a  passing  shower: 
and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  swimming  as  it  were  in  the  ocean 
of  verdure  that  surrounds  them. 

The  covered-in  part  of  the  aviary  should  be  well  lighted,  or  the  whole 
front  may  advantageously  be  made  of  glass,  wired  on  the  inside,  lest 
during  a  sudden  nocturnal  panic,  to  which  these  birds  are  subject, 
they  injure  themselves  by  dashing  against  the  glass:  the  top,  however, 
should  be  securely  boarded  over,  and  on  the  boards  should  be  a  covering 
of  thatch  or  felt. 

The  nests  should  bo  placed  in  the  covered-in  portion  of  the  aviary, 
as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  and  whether  hollow  log,  or  cocoa-nut  husk, 
or  box,  the  aperture  should  be  turned  towards  the  light,  in  order  to 
enable  the  old   birds  to  feed  their  young,  which  we  have  found  that 
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they  were  unable  to  do  in  complete  darkness,  though,  a  small  modicum 
of  light  seems  to  suffice  them  for  the  purpose. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  like  those  of  all  the  Parrot  family,  are 
white,  and  vary  in  number  from  four  to  nine,  five  or  six  being,  per- 
haps, the  average  number  laid. 

In  their  wild  state  these  birds  have  two  broods  in  the  season,  but 
in  domesticity  three  or  four;  not  unfrequently,  especially  when  kept 
indoors,  breeding  continuously  all  the  year  round. 

They  are  extremely  precocious  birds;  so  much  so  that  we  have  known 
them  pair,  lay  eggs,  and  rear  young  before  they  had  moulted  their 
nest-feathers,  and  were  themselves  not  more  than  three  or  four  months 
old,  and  in  fact  we  have  seen  them  caress  before  they  had  left  their 
nest  three  weeks !  It  is  not  desirable  to  permit  this,  as  the  offspring 
of  such  immature  birds  are  worthless,  and  the  effect  of  rearing  them 
prejudicial  to  the  youthful  parents  themselves. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  describe  a  bird  so  well  known  as  the 
Budgerigar,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  en  regie  not  to  do  so:  the  ground 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  green  below,  yellow  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  body;  the  head  is  yellow,  the  neck,  back,  and  wing  coverts  are 
yellow  edged  with  greyish  black,  the  flight  feathers  black  fringed  with 
yellow,  the  tail  is  blue  in  the  centre,  the  other  feathers  green  with 
yellow  spots  in  the  middle;  on  each  side  of  the  beak  is  a  series  of 
deep  blue  spots,  forming  an  almost  continuous  line,  and  below  these 
two  or  three  round  black  spots,  which  have  been  very  generally  over- 
looked in  the  description  of  these  birds.  In  the  adult  male  the  cere 
of  the  nostrils  is  bright  blue,  in  the  adult  female  bluish  cream  until 
she  has  nested,  or  is  about  to  nest,  when  it  becomes  brown:  this  is 
the  differentiating  mark  between  the  sexes,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  bill  is  white,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  light  slate  colour. 

These  little  birds  are  capable  of  being  completely  tamed,  but  as  they 
bite  severely,  it  is  necessary  when  first  taking  them  in  hand  to  wear 
stout  gloves;  it  is  no  less  indispensable  to  clip  the  feathers  of  one  of 
their  wings,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  become  perfectly 
docile,  and  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tricks.  While  the  taming  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  the  birds  should  be  kept  singly  in  a  little  cage,  and 
handled  several  times  a  day;  as  they  are  very  intelligent,  they  will 
soon  discover  that  no  harm  is  intended  them,  and,  losing  all  fear, 
they  will  readily  hop  from  their  cage  on  to  the  finger  that  is  held 
out  to  them,  and  on  which  they  are  to  be  carried  round  the  room, 
and  even  out  of  doors. 

We  have  seen  it  recommended,  when  the  birds  are  quite   familiar, 
i.  i 
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to  pluck  out  the  stumps  of  the  wing  feathers  that  had  been  cut,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  do  so,  as  the  longer  they  are  dependent  on  their 
owner  for  locomotion,  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  their  relapsing 
into  wildness,  when  they  have  regained  the  power  of  flight. 

White  millet  is  the  best  food  for  these  pretty  little  Parrots,  but 
canary-seed  may  be  added  as  a  variety  now  and  then;  they  require  a 
constant  supply  of  tufts  of  grass,  and  a  handful  of  hay-seed  thrown 
down  on  the  aviary  floor,  will  give  them  much  pleasure,  and  keep  them 
employed  for  hours:  they  also  love  to  whittle  a  log  of  soft,  or  half 
rotten  wood,  and  the  aviarist  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  pets  at  heart, 
will  provide  for  their   amusement,  as   well  as  for  their  bodily  wants. 

It  has  been  advised  to  give  them  egg  food,  and  bread  and  milk 
sop;  both  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious:  we  have,  more  than 
once,  expressed  our  belief  that  many  Parrots  were  partially  insec- 
tivorous in  their  habits,  but  the  Budgerigar  is  not  of  these:  during 
a  long  and  tolerably  extensive  experience  with  these  birds,  we  have 
never  seen  one  touch  an  insect  of  any  description,  although  access  to 
such  diet  was  generally  within  their  reach. 

When  the  Budgerigar  has  young  ones  to  feed,  he  will  require  an 
addition  to  his  ordinary  diet,  in  the  shape  of  oats,  either  given  in 
their  natural  condition,  or  boiled  until  soft,  strained,  and  left  to  grow 
cold:  the  crumb  of  stale  white  bread,  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then 
squeezed  nearly  dry,  will  also  be  necessary,  for  half-a-dozen  young 
Parrots  take  a  good  deal  of  feeding,  and  there  is  danger,  if  only  dry 
food  is  allowed,  of  the  supplies  falling  short,  and  the  young  growing 
up  either  stunted  or  deformed. 

Upon  the  father  devolves  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  rearing 
the  little  ones,  no  less  than  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  female 
while  she  is  sitting  on  her  eggs;  for  unlike  the  Cockatiel,  the  male 
Budgerigar  takes  no  part  in  the  task  of  incubation,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  an  abundant  supply  of  food  requiring  com- 
paratively little  preparation  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  important  duties 
with  less  strain  on  his  own  organization,  than  if  all  the  edible  substances 
placed  at  his  disposal  were  dry  seeds  that  had  to  be  three  parts 
digested  in  his  own  crop,  before  they  become  fit  for  assimilation  by 
the  little  ones.  In  Southern  Australia,  where  the  Budgerigars  are 
found,  they  feed  exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  the  indigenous  grasses, 
which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  are  soft,  or  at  least  never  as  dry 
and  hard  as  the  millet  and  canary-seed  that  are  given  to  them  in  this 
country;  and  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  successful  rearing  of 
foreign  birds  in  captivity,  is  to  assimilate  their  diet  as  closely  as  possible 
to  that  of  which  they  partake  in  their  native  woods,  no  more  need  be 
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said  about  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Budgerigar,  and  for  that  matter 
all  Parrots,  a  sufficient  supply  of  soft  food  during  the  breeding-season. 

The  following  amusing  and  interesting  account  of  the  entree  of  a 
young  Budgerigar  into  the  aviary  world,  is  from  the  graphic  pen  of 
M.  B.  Leroy: — 

"When  a  month  old,  the  youthful  Parrakeet  has  grown  all  his 
feathers,  and  begins  to  pop  his  head  out  of  the  hole  of  the  log  in 
which  he  was  born. 

His  parents  are  near  at  hand,  and  cheer  him  on. 
He  is  hungry  and  begs  for  food:  but  instead  of  feeding  him  as 
usual,  they  promise  him  some  by  and  bye:  they  show  it  to  him  on 
the  point  of  the  paternal  beak:  they  offer  it  to  him,  backing  away  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  advance:  in  other  words, 
they  hold  the  sweet-meat  high. 

He  would  gladly  come  out,  but  is  afraid. 

He  puts  out  his  head,  and,  amazed  by  the  unknown,  by  the  vastness 
of  all  around,  backs  in  again. 

"He  looks  down,  and  is  seized  with  giddiness:  he  looks  up,  and 
the  giddiness  increases:  it  is  so  deep,  up  there! 

"He,  too,  would  gladly  fly  like  his  parents,  enjoy  all  the  beautiful 
things  he  sees,  bathe  himself  in  the  sun  rays,  drink  the  dew,  plume 
himself  on  the  perches,  take  his  place  at  the  seed-pan,  cling  to  the 
spray  of  chickweed. 

Ah!  yes,  he  would,  indeed — but — he  is  afraid. 
He  ventures  half   his  body  out;   he  is  off.     Not  at  all!    he  darts 
back  again.     The  unknown  attracts,  and  at  the  same  time  appals  him. 
He  longs  and  is  afraid. 

"His  parents,  who  understand  his  hesitation,  come  to  the  rescue. 

"While  his  mother  endeavours  to  coax  him  out  with  the  bribe  of 
a  dainty  morsel,  carefully  held  beyond  his  reach,  the  father,  who  has 
crept  into  the  interior  of  the  log,  comes  upon  him  unawares,  and  gives 
him  a  push  behind  to  make  him  get  on. 

"In  vain!  The  child  clings  hard,  and  refuses  to  budge.  It  will 
not  be  this  time. 

"This  pretty  comedy  sometimes  continues  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  old  hollow  log  will  afford  you  as  much  entertain- 
ment as  a  vaudeville. 

"All  at  once,  when  you  are  beginning  to  think  he  will  never  stir, 
the  youngster,  who  has  at  length  grown  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  outside  world,  with  the  limitless  expanse  around  him,  the 
youngster  makes  a  start,  and  half  afraid,  half  pleased,  settles  himself 
upon  a  perch. 
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"Once  there,  he  stops  to  take  breath.  He  really  is  upset,  I  can 
assure  you,  the  dear  little  fellow. 

"Papa  and  mamma  fly  to  his  assistance;  perch  themselves  by  his 
side;  talk  to  him;  cheer  him;  laugh  at  him,  and  feed  him,  by  torn. 

"Then  they  plume  their  baby:  they  smooth  the  feathers  of  his  wings 
and  tail,  which  the  dirt  of  the  nest  might  have  soiled,  or  stuck  to- 
gether, so  that  the  youngster  may  be  clean,  in  possession  of  all  his 
powers,  and  have  the  free  use  of  his  aerial  apparatus. 

"He  looks  at  himself,  thinks  himself  handsome,  as  proud  as  an 
urchin  who  has  just  handled  his  first  pair  of  knickers. 

"He  perks  himself,  preens  his  feathers,  stretches  out  one  foot,  and 
then  a  wing. 

"'Ah!  fact  is  one  had  not  room  to  turn  oneself  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  jammed  in  with  five  or  six  others,  in  a  hole  a  few  inches  wide/ 

"He  gapes,  as  he  stares  at  you.  His  manner,  half  timid,  half  defiant, 
seems  to  say,  'Well,  what  is  it?' 

'Do  you  think  one  si  comfortable  in  a  press?1 
So:  once  he  has  quitted  the  hollow  log,  he  returns  to  it  no  more. 
That  is  finished,  thank  Heaven!  you  are  not  likely  to  catch  him  at  it 
again. 

"Unless — that  is  to  say — the  weather  should  change  to  cold. 

"He  has  tasted  liberty,  and  he  enjoys  it." 

We  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  peculiarly  English  superstition 
of  keeping  Parrots  without  water  has  been  extended  to  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice;  one  person  boasting  that  he  kept  his  "Australian 
Love-Bird"  for,  we  forget  how  many,  years  without  any  moisture  but 
what  the  poor  creature  derived  from  "pellets  of  bread  and  butter 
chewed  in  the  mouth!"  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more 
horrible !  and  the  marvellous  part  of  the  thing  to  us  is  how  the  practice 
can  have  arisen. 

Budgerigars  seldom  bathe,  and  never  if  they  can  find  wet  grass  to 
roll  in.  In  their  native  land  they  seem  to  prefer  brackish  to  fresh 
water,  and  are  much  benefited  by  fresh  cuttle-fish  backs  being  given 
them  to  peck  at;  a  piece  of  rock-salt  at  the  bottom  of  their  cage,  or 
on  the  floor  of  their  aviary,  is  also  much  relished,  and  is  greatly  con- 
ducive to  health. 

These  little  birds  live  for  about  ten  years  in  captivity,  but  are  not 
much  good  for  breeding  after  four  years;  in  fact  we  have  found  hens 
of  little  use  after  their  third  year:  so  that  a  constant  infusion  of  fresh 
blood  into  the  perrueherie  is  essential,  especially  as  few  birds  so  de- 
teriorate by  in-breeding  as  the  Budgerigar. 

We  have  seen  birds  of  this  species  of  an  entirely  yellow  plumage, 
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and  others  of  a  faint  yellowish  green,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
characteristic  undulations:  while  a  blue  variety  is  stated  to  have  been 
produced  in  Belgium,  where  the  yellow  birds  originated  a  few  years 
back:  to  us  these  "sports"  are  far  less  beautiful  than  the  little,  sprightly 
green-coated  Budgerigar,  now  so  familiar  to  aviarists;  that  they  are 
more  delicate  than  the  original  bird,  we  are  certain,  and  it  is  probable 
that  without  much  care,  and  judicious  crossing,  these  accidental  variations 
will  die  out,  which,  after  all,  would  perhaps  be  no  misfortune :  though 
doubtless  others  will  arise,  and  in  time  there  will  be  Budgerigars,  as 
there  now  are  Canaries,  of  all  colours,  with  scarce  a  trace  of  their 
origin  discernible  about  them. 

In  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library,  Selby  writes  of  the  Budgerigar, 
which  he  named  "Undulated  Nanodes"  (Nanodes  undulatus,  Vig.  et 
Horsf.),  as  follows: — "This  little  species,  which  scarcely  exceeds  seven 
inches  in  length,  approaches  still  closer  than  its  congeners  in  colour 
and  appearance  to  the  Ground  Parrot,  and  brings  the  genus  Pezoporus, 
Dig.,  into  immediate  connexion  with  that  to  which  it  belongs." 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  force  of  imagination  could  scarcely 
further  go,  but  it  does,  considerably  further;  for  M.  E.  Leroy  is  re- 
minded by  it  of  the  Swallow! 

"Par  sa  structure",  writes  that  author,  "par  ses  formes  elancees,  par 
la  petitesse  de  ses  jambes,  la  longueur  de  ses  axles  et  de  sa  queue;  en  un 
mot,  par  son  greement  et  sa  voilure,  si  je  puis  m9  exprimer  anisi,  la 
perruche  oudulee  so  rapproche  beaucoup  de  V  hirondelle,  si  ce  n9  est  que, 
dans  le  vol,  Us  plumes  caudales,  au  lieu  d9  affecter  la  forme  fourehue,  se 
deploient  en  eventail,  les  plus  longues  au  milieu,  absolument  commie  celles 
du  faisan." 

The  Budgerigar  like  a  Swallow  I  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
Hamlet,  "Like  a  Whale!" 

Nor  is  Selby  much  happier  in  his  resemblance  of  the  Undulated  one 
to  the  Ground  Parrot:  both  are  Parrots,  it  is  true,  and  both  are  green, 
with  dark  undulated  markings  on  a  portion  of  the  plumage,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ceases. 

Dr.  Buss  has  written  a  book  about  the  Budgerigar,  and  the  subject 
is  far  from  being  exhausted:  but  the  doctor  is  not  exact  when  he  says 
of  it:  (€  Verbreitung  fast  ganz  Australian",  for  it  is  strictly  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  island  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  colony 
of  South  Australia,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  as  rare  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  as  it  is  in  England,  or  rarer. 

It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  migrating  south  to  breed;  "Zugvogel",  as 
Dr.  Buss  remarks,  and  returning  northwards  when  its  one  or  two  broods 
of  young  have  been  reared,  to  feed  on  the  grass  seeds  that  have  been 
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matured  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior  daring  its  absence  in  the 
south;  and  it  on  these  journeys  to  and  from  their  breeding  grounds 
that  the  professional  bird-catchers  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  take  them, 
old  and  young,  by  the  thousand. 

These  birds  are  very  hardy,  and  though  tightly  packed  in  close 
boxes,  wired  only  in  front,  and  generally  kept  without  water  during'  the 
voyage,  they  usually  arrive  in  fair  condition;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  writers,  go  to  nest  quite  unconcernedly  in  the  aviary  a  few 
week*  after  their  arrival. 

Endowed  with  a  great  love  of  hearing  its  own  voice,  the  Budgerigar 
is  an  almost  incessant  warbler,  nor  is  his  little  song  altogether  nn- 
pleasing,  or  devoid  of  melody;  except  when  eating  or  sleeping  he  is 
always  singing  after  his  fashion;  and  if  he  has  no  companion  to  whom 
to  address  his  lays,  or  speech,  whichever  it  may  be,  he  takes  a  stick 
of  some  kind  into  his  confidence,  and  chatters  to  it  by  the  hour,  running 
his  beak  up  and  down  the  perch,  or  stick,  after  a  manner  that  is  no 
less  curious  than  bewildering  to  the  looker-on. 

Very  fond  of  company,  the  Budgerigar  will,  nevertheless,  live  quite 
well  by  himself,  and,  if  he  pines  for  society,  does  not  show  it,  bnt 
"lots  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud"  prey  on  his  vitals,  and 
these  must  be  tough,  for  they  last  him  a  long  while. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  talking  Budgerigar  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  Dr.  Hubs' s  ornithological  paper,  Die  Oefiederte  Welt;  and  we 
have  had  males  that  imitated,  passably,  the  Canary's  song. 

The  females  of  this  species  are  extremely  subject  to  egg-binding,  a 
fatality  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  arises  from  two  distinct  causes: 
namely,  debility  and  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  system. 

In-breeding  is  a  frequent  source  of  debility,  which  is  more  suscep- 
tible of  prevention  than  of  cure:  the  amateur  must  not  suffer  consan- 
guineous unions  to  take  place  among  his  birds,  which  will  then  be 
strong,  large,  and  vividly  coloured:  while  inbred  specimens  are,  as  a 
rule,  under-sized,  delicate,  and  of  a  pale  washed-out  shade,  that  is  any 
thing  but  attractive. 

Egg-binding  from  deficiency  of  lime  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur 
in  any  well-regulated  aviary,  the  floor  of  which  should  be  abundantly 
covered  with  sand,  small  gravel,  old  mortar  and  oyster-shells  pounded, 
or  even  the  broken  up  egg-shells  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

It  has  been  thought  that  an  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  internal 
organs  gives  rise  to  egg-binding,  and  so,  in  some  cases  at  least,  it 
does,  by  causing  actual  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  egg  from 
the  oviduct  into  the  cloaca,  and  giving  rise  to  inflammation,  which 
generally  terminates  fatally.      Occasionally  a  kind  of  spasm    of  the 
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sphincter,  or  circular  muscle  that  regulates  the  anal  aperture,  prevents 
the  bird  depositing  her  egg,  and  this  form  of  the  disease  may  be 
recognised  by  the  straining,  and  impotent  efforts  of  the  poor  bird  to 
get  rid  of  her  burden;  in  which  case  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  introduced 
into  the  vent  by  means  of  a  small  camel-hair  brush,  combined  with 
warmth,  will  relax  the  spasm,  and  enable  the  egg  to  be  laid:  but 
birds  so  troubled  are  weak,  and  should  be  caged  up  and  well  fed  for 
a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  being  restored  to  their  mates. 

Some  hens  sit  so  continuously  that,  unless  the  cock  is  a  most  attentive 
partner,  and  has  an  abundance  of  food  at  his  disposal,  they  actually 
die  upon  their  nests,  especially  during  the  first  days  after  the  hatching 
of  the  little  ones;  others  again  wear  themselves  out  in  a  season  by 
too  assiduous  attention  to  the  great  business  of  continuing  the  species, 
and  should  have  their  laudable  desire  to  people  the  world  with  Bud- 
gerigars kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

Hardy  and  desirable  as  a  cage  or  aviary  bird,  there  would  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  in  acclimatising  the  Budgerigar  in  this  country, 
were  but  a  strict  protection  accorded  them  for  a  few  years,  after  which 
they  would  defy  the  farmer's  guns.  During  winter,  especially  if  severe 
and  prolonged  frost  set  in,  it  would  be  necessary  to  scatter  seed  and 
especially  oats  near  their  haunts,  as  is  now  done  for  the  Pheasants  in 
many  preserves;  and  as  they  are  not  destructive  to  growing  crops,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  pretty  birds  should  not  soon  become  a  feature 
in  our  woods  and  copses.  It  would  then  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  they  reverted  to  the  ancestral  migratory  habits  of  the  species 
in  Australia,  and  sought  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  when  the 
breeding  fever  was  upon  them. 

Where  would  they  go  to?  cross  the  seas  to  Southern  France  or 
Spain?  Who  can  tell:  only  let  the  experiment  be  made.  Who  will 
turn  out  a  couple  of  hundred,  or  so,  of  Undulated  Grass  Parrakeets 
some  fine  May  morning,  in  a  well-preserved  wood,  full  of  ancient 
trees,  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  which  the  Australian  strangers  might 
make  their  nests  and  rear  their  young;  and  so  help  to  solve  a  deeply 
interesting  ornithological  problem? 

That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  we  have  no  doubt,  for  these  birds 
breed  freely  in  garden  aviaries,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  escaped  pairs  have  actually  reared  a  brood  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  on  the  continent:  let  some  amateur  then,  with  whom  the  con- 
ditions for  a  successful  carrying  out  of  the  experiment  are  possible, 
make  the  attempt,  and  record  the  result  in  some  one  of  the  many 
Journals  that  make  "Aviculture"  a  speciality. 

As  we  write,  Budgerigars  are  more  scarce  in  the  market  than  they 
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have  been  for  a  long  time,  12*.  6d.  and  15s.  a  pair:  while  lately  they 
could  have  been  purchased  for  about  8s.  a  couple:  at  the  latter  price, 
however,  they  "pay"  well,  for  they  are  frugal  birds,  cost  little  to  keep, 
and  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

As  a  rule  Budgerigars  do  not  interfere  with  other  birds,  but  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  in  an  enclosure  by  themselves,  or  associated  with 
Cockatiels:  the  Finches  tease  them,  and  fill  their  nests  with  hay  and 
rubbish;  while  the  various  Love-birds  are  quarrelsome,  and  Turquoisines, 
Bed-rumps,  et  hoc  genus  omne  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  Undu- 
lated folk:  still  we  have  known  vicious  Budgerigars  that  not  only  fought 
among  themselves,  but  committed  murderous  assaults  upon  the  other 
inmates  of  the  aviary;  and  should  such  an  evilly-disposed  individual 
be  discovered  in  a  flock,  he,  or,  more  frequently,  she,  had  better  be 
removed,  and  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  for  the  remainder  of 
her,  or  his,  days :  it  is  just  such  perversely  tempered  birds  that  make 
the  best  and  most  familiar  pets;  they  have  apparently  been  slighted, 
or  injured  by  their  own  kind,  and  find  that  consolation  in  the  society 
and  companionship  of  their  owner  which  is  denied  them  by  their  con- 
geners. 

A  lady  having  written  to  us  to  inquire  how  she  should  pronounce 
the  word  Budgerigar,  a  native  term  signifying  "pretty  bird",  we 
reply:  Bud-ger-ee-gar — the  first  "g"  soft,  as  in  geranium;  and  the 
second,  hard,  as  in  garden. 
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Psittacus  pezophoru8. 

Synonym:  Pezophorus  formosus,  Gld.     German:  Ber  Erdsittich. 

French:  La  Pemtche  terrestre,  ou  ingambee. 

THE  Ground  Parrots  form  a  group  quite  sui  generis,  and  are  very 
little  known  out  of  their  native  country,  or  rather  countries,  for 
they  occur  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

In  this  country  we  have  never  seen  a  living  example  of  any  of  the 
numerous  species  composing  the  genus,  and  no  mention  of  any  of  them 
is  made  in  Dr.  Buss's  comprehensive  Handbook;  which  is  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  in  those  regions  where  they  are  found,  they  are 
far  from  uncommon,  but  being  partially  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
moreover  extremely  shy,  they  are  not  so  frequently  seen  as  many  of 
their  really  less  abundant  congeners. 

The  species  under  consideration  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Tas- 
mania, and  is  also  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia:  it  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Cockatiel,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  spotted 
and  undulated  with  black:  the  tail  is  long  and  slender,  the  two  central 
feathers  are  green  marked  with  transverse  bands  of  yellow,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  reversed  in  the  remaining  tail  feathers,  which  are  yellow 
barred  with  green:  just  above  the  nostrils  is  a  narrow  band,  or  frontlet 
of  deep  scarlet:  the  legs  are  long  and  of  an  ash  colour. 

It  is  said  to  make  no  nest,  but  to  lay  two  white  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground,  under  the  shelter  of  some  log,  or  rock:  a  statement  which  we 
are  unable  to  verify,  or  disprove  from  personal  knowledge,  but  which 
appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  its  usual  custom. 

It  is  evident  from  the  configuration  of  the  bird,  that  its  habits  are 
chiefly  terrestrial,  and  it  is  said  not  to  perch  in  trees,  and  seldom  to 
take  to  flight,  but,  even  when  pressed  by  dogs  and  hunters,  to  prefer 
trusting  to  its  strong  legs,  with  which  it)  runs  very  swiftly  through 
the  grass  and  underwood. 
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It  is  curious  that  this  bird  should  never  be  imported,  and  on  ques- 
tioning a  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign  birds  as  to  the  reason,  he  replied 
that  the  Ground  Parrots  fed  on  fresh  roots  and  bulbous  plants,  and 
could  not  be  preserved  alive  during  the  voyage  to  this  country :  which 
we  think  can  scarcely  be  the  true  reason;  for  if  the  delicate  honey- 
eating  Lories  can  be  brought  over  alive,  surely  a  bird  that  can  make 
a  hearty  meal  off  a  raw  potato,  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  cater 
for,  but  ought  to  be  imported  with  ease. 

The  fact  is,  bird-dealers,  like  other  people,  get  into  a  groove,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  them  out  of  it:  they  have  not  been 
used  to  such  and  such  birds,  and  one  might  just  as  well  inquire  for 
a  Phoenix  at  their  establishments,  as  for  one  of  the  Ground  Parrots, 
or  other  birds  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 

The  Ground  Parrots  are  partly  insectivorous  in  their  habits,  and  we 
doubt  the  possibility  of  their  been  kept  alive  for  any  length  of  time 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  insect  food;  but  where  cockroaches 
abound,  and  mealworms  are  readily  attainable,  this  should  be  no  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  the  way  either  of  their  importation,  or  pre- 
servation when  imported.  Let  the  dealers  then  see  to  it,  and  bring 
us  over  some  Ground  Parrots,  and  Gang  Grange,  and  other  birds, 
plentiful  enough  in  their  own  country,  but  rare,  or  altogether  unknown 
here,  and  they  will  be  remunerated  for  their  trouble,  and  no  incon- 
siderable advance  be  made  in  the  knowledge  of  ornithology,  which,  as 
a  home  pursuit,  is  quite  in  its  infancy  among  us. 

New  Zealand  contains  a  number  of  different  species  of  these  birds, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  goose,  to  that  of  a  Rosella  Parrakeet, 
all  coloured  and  shaped  after  the  same  pattern,  and  certain  to  be  the 
first  of  the  Parrots  to  fade  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  their  feeble  powers  of  flight,  and  inability  to  convey 
themselves  out  of  reach  of  predatory  animals.  One  species,  Strigops 
habroptilu8,  has  already  almost  disappeared  from  its  native  haunts,  and 
the  others  are  getting  scarcer  every  year. 

Some  of  these  birds  burrow  in  the  ground,  like  rabbits,  and  bring 
up  their  young  in  this  situation :  the  Great  Owl  Parrot  of  New  Zealand 
being  an  especial  instance  of  departure  from  the  general  habits  of  the 
race.  Writing  of  this  species,  Mr.  Wood  observes:  "Even  in  its  habits 
this  bird  has  much  of  the  Owl  nature,  being  as  strictly  nocturnal  as 
any  of  those  birds  (the  Owls).  During  the  daytime  it  conceals  itself 
in  holes,  under  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  similar  localities,  seldom  being 
seen  except  after  sunset.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
found,  say  that  during  the  winter  months  the  Owl  Parrots  assemble 
together  in  great   numbers,   collecting  themselves   into  certain  large 
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caverns,  and  that  while  arranging  for  their  winter  quarters,  and  before 
dispersing  for  the  summer,  they  become  very  noisy,  and  raise  a  deafening 
clamour." 

Are  we  to  infer  from  the  above  quotation  that  these  birds  are  in 
the  habit,  as  Swallows  are  said  to  be,  of  hybernating?  we  think  not: 
the  practice  is  one  foreign  to  bird  nature;  birds  are  incapable,  as  a 
rule,  of  enduring  prolonged  abstinence,  and  the  winters  in  New  Zealand 
are  not  of  such  severity  as  to  deprive  the  indigenous  races  of  their 
accustomed  food,  as  happens  in  higher  latitudes. 

We  are  unable  to  record  the  " native"  name  of  the  Green  Ground 
Parrot,  but  the  Owl  Parrot  (Strigops  habroptilus)  is  called  by  the 
Maoris  "Kakapo",  no  doubt  from  its  cry:  like  its  Green  Ground 
relative,  it  is  weak  of  wing,  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  continues,  "  seldom 
trusts  itself  in  the  air,  taking  but  a  very  short  flight  when  it  rises 
from  the  ground.  Neither  it  is  seen  much  in  trees,  preferring  to  in- 
habit the  ground,  and  making  regular  paths  to  and  from  its  nest,  by 
means  of  which  its  habitation  may  be  discovered  by  one  who  knows 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  These  tracks  are  about  a  foot  in  width,  and 
so  closely  resemble  the  paths  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  human  beings 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  such  by  travellers":  and  might  very 
readily  become  the  means  of  saving  life;  for  a  man  lost  in  the  "bush", 
and  nearly  dead  from  starvation,  following  one  of  them  up,  thinking 
it  led  to  a  human  dwelling,  and  finding  a  nest  of  young  birds,  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  fowl,  would  be  able  to  keep  himself  alive  on  their 
succulent  flesh,  until  discovered  by  the  party  sent  out  to  look  for  him. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  absence  of  predatory  mammals  in 
New  Zealand  is  the  main  reason  of  the  departure  of  these  curious 
birds  from  the  common  habits  of  the  race;  and  that  from  seeking, 
unmolested,  their  food  on  the  ground,  they,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
acquired  terrestrial  preferences,  and  lost,  or  almost  lost,  the  use  of  their 
wings  from  sheer  long-continued  inaction — surely  a  lesson  for  indolent 
folk,  who  prefer  riding  their  thoroughbred  horses,  or  being  driven 
about  in  their  luxurious  carriages,  to  using  the  means  of  locomotion 
provided  for  them  by  nature. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  will  scarcely  account  for  the  presence  of 
Pezophorus  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  small  predatory  animals 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  terrestrial  Parrots  are  not  by  any 
means  uncommon. 

The  late  John  Gould,  F.E.S.,  frequently  found  nests  of  these  birds 
under  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  among  rocks;  the  eggs  were  laid  on 
the  bare  ground,  in  a  little  hollow  evidently  fashioned  by  the  birds 
themselves,  and  without  any  attempt  at  nest  making.     Whatever  may 
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be  the  average  number  of  young  in  a  brood  of  the  smaller  Pezophori, 
it  appears  that  the  larger  species,  Strigops  habroptilus  for  instance, 
only  lay  one  egg  at  a  time,  and  have  no  more  than  two  young  in 
the  season;  from  which  it  will  be  readily  gathered  that  so  unprolific 
a  bird,  especially  when  so  imperfectly  provided  with  means  of  escape 
from  its  now  numerous  enemies,  wild  cats,  and  rats  of  European  origin, 
will  very  soon  become  extinct  in  the  islands  where  it  was  formerly 
found  in  sufficient  abundance. 

This  disappearance  of  a  curious  animal  is  to  be  regretted  for  many 
reasons,  but  is,  apparently,  in  the  nature  of  things,  unavoidable;  and 
doubtless  it  has  played,  or  almost  played  out  its  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  like  the  Moa  and  the  Dinornis,  and,  there  being  no  further 
reason  for  its  presence  on  a  sufficiently  crowded  scene,  exit  Pezophorus, 
is  the  stage  direction  that  must  be  strictly  obeyed,  or  confusion  would 
certainly  ensue. 
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TS^T1 


Psittacus  pullariu8,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Agapornis  pullaria,  Bp.,  Hetl.;  Psittacus  guineensis,  Mll.; 

Psittaculus  guineensis,  Psittacula  guineensis,  etc.,  etc. 

German:  Der  Unzertrennliche.     French:  La  Perruche  a  tete  rouge. 

THE  u Love-birds "  form  another  important  and  self-separating  group 
of  the  Psittacidce,  and  are  found  in  the  old  and  new  world;  the 
species  under  consideration  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  any,  and  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  amateurs  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  Bullfinch,  and  of  equally  stout  build :  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  green,  darker  on  the  upper  than 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  body:  a  ring  of  red,  deeper  on  the  head 
than  on  the  throat,  surrounds  the  beak,  and  varies  in  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  hue  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird:  the  tail  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  first  part  of  each  feather  for  about  half 
its  length  is  red,  then  comes  a  black  spot,  and  the  extremity  is  yel- 
lowish green:  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  so  long  as  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  tail,  so  that  this  appendage,  unless  when  the  bird  is  flying, 
seems  to  be  altogether  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body: 
the  beak  is  long  and  rather  stout  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  is  of 
a  yellowish  red  colour,  the  eye  is  full  and  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
grey. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  under  surface  of  his  wings 
is  black,  while  in  her  the  colour  is  dark  green;  otherwise  the  sexes 
are  alike  in  size  and  general  appearance. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  abroad  that  these  birds  are  so  affection- 
ately attached  to  each  other,  that  if  one  dies,  the  other  is  certain  not 
long  to  survive  it:  hence  the  rather  inappropriate  name  of  €t Love-bird "9 
for,  alas,  for  the  romantic  notion!  the  inseparable  will  live  very  well 
in  single  blessedness,  and  trouble  himself,  or  herself,  not  one  whit 
about  the  "dear  departed." 
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"They  are  so  much  attached  to  each  other  that  they  must  always 
be  had  in  pairs,  and  if  one  dies,  the  other  rarely  survives  it."  The 
fact  being,  that  the  fever,  or  consumption,  contracted  on  the  voyage, 
that  shortens  the  days  of  one,  has  usually  been  communicated  to  the 
other — et  hinc  illce  lachrymce. 

"Some  people  think",  continues  the  ancient  Bechstein,  as  the  Ger- 
mans affectionately  term  the  father  of  bird-lore  in  their  country,  no 
less  than  in  our  own,  "that  a  mirror  hung  in  the  cage,  in  which  the 
survivor  may  imagine  that  it  still  sees  its  lost  companion,  will  console 
it.  The  male  remains  affectionately  near  the  female,  feeds  her,  and 
gives  her  the  most  tender  caresses;  she,  in  her  turn,  shows  the  greatest 
uneasiness  if  she  be  separated  from  him  for  an  instant." 

Just  so:  the  fact  being  that  half  the  time  the  supposed  'pairs'  are 
two  males,  or  two  females,  as  the  case  may  be,  when,  especially  if  the 
former,  they  will  feed  and  caress  each  other  with  as  much  assiduity, 
and  apparent  fondness,  as  if  they  were  really  a  married  couple. 

"The  name  of  Unzertrennliche,  or  ( Inseparables'"  writes  Dr.  Bass, 
"is  not  correct,  for  a  single  individual  will  live  for  a  number  of  years." 

No,  the  romantic  notion  of  their  conjugal  devotion  must  be  given 
up,  nor  is  the  fable  of  their  affectionate  disposition  any  longer  tenable: 
we  have  found  them  capable  of  fighting  fiercely,  not  only  with  other 
birds,  but  among  themselves,  as  a  correspondent  also  testifies. 

"Apropos  of  Love-birds",  writes  this  gentleman,  "I  can  only  remark 
that  I  have  a  Bed-faced  one  to  which  it  would  puzzle  you  to  apply  the 
epithet  'amiable',  for  a  more  surly,  ill-tempered  little  glutton  never 
existed.  She  quarrels  with  her  husband,  whom  she  drives  about,  com- 
pels to  feed  her  with  partly  digested  food  from  his  craw,  and  then 
thrashes  if  he  does  not  sit  close  enough  to  her,  or  if  he  dares  to  move 
before  she  is  ready.  In  fact  a  more  hen-pecked  wretch  never  lived, 
and  yet  he  seems  to  like  it,  and  to  be  specially  proud  of  his  beautiful 
but  utterly  unamiable  wife." 

Some  of  these  birds,  nevertheless,  are  quiet  and  amiable  enough, 
but  their  general  character  appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  good-natured: 
in  a  large  aviary,  where  they  have  abundance  of  space  to  disport 
themselves,  and  more  occupation,  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  some  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  these 
birds  have  not  as  yet  been  bred  in  Europe:  but  in  justice  to  a  person, 
who  professes  to  have  bred  them,  we  must  say  that  there  is  a  kindred 
species,  called  the  Bosy  or  Peach-faced  Love-bird,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  breeds  freely  in  captivity,  and  it  is 
possible,  we  may  say  probable,  that  the  person  in  question  confounded 
it  with  the  species  under  consideration:  we  will  go  a  step  farther  and 
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assume  that  this  is  so,  for  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  any  one  would 
deliberately  sit  down  and  pen  that  which  had  no  foundation  save  in  his 
own  imagination,  and  then  pawn  it  off  upon  the  public  as  an  account 
of  his  own  experience:  no,  we  have  a  better  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
individual  alluded  to,  but  of  human  nature  in  general,  than  to  believe 
that  one  who  professes  to  be  a  teacher  of  others,  would  permit  himself 
to  practice  so  petty  and  mean  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

A  mistake  is  pardonable,  for  we  are,  none  of  us,  infallible,  but  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  deceive,  when  nothing  can  be  gained  by  the 
deception,  and  exposure  is  almost  sure  to  follow,  is  not  to  be  condoned; 
and  there  are  few  persons  to  be  found,  as  we  believe,  so  foolish  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  obloquy  that  would  be  certain  to  attach 
to  such  a  course. 

The  West  African  Love-bird  is  not  one  of  our  favourites;  we  have 
occasionally  kept  them,  but  have  always  found  them  dull  and  uninter- 
esting, not  only  in  a  cage,  but  even  in  a  good-sized  aviary;  where 
they  soon  became  so  shy  as  to  hide  themselves  in  the  darkest  corner 
they  could  find,  so  that,  as  they  were  never  to  be  seen,  we  thought 
we  might  as  well  save  ourselves  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  and 
passed  them  on  to  the  first  person  we  found  willing  to  receive  them. 

Although  they  will  endure  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  captivity 
once  they  are  thoroughly  acclimatised,  so  many  die  during  the  process, 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  hundred  of 
those  that  are  imported  into  this  country  survive,  and  their  importation 
occurs  in  such  numbers  that,  were  their  habitat  not  an  extensive  one, 
and  their  prolificacy  great  in  their  own  country,  the  race  would  soon 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  extinct. 

Six  or  seven  years  seems  to  be  about  the  average  period  of  their 
duration  in  captivity;  some  specimens,  however,  are  known  to  have 
survived  for  a  much  longer  period,  but  on  the  whole  we  imagine  we 
are  not  far  wrong  when  we  believe  them  to  be  a  short-lived  race :  how 
long  they  live  in  their  native  woods,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
guess,  but  very  likely  their  term  of  existence  is  even  shorter  there,  as 
happens  with  almost  every  kind  of  bird. 

The  Common  Sparrow,  for  instance,  lives  five  or  six  years  in  a  wild 
state,  and  has  been  known  to  exist  for  twenty  in  a  cage:  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Ravens,  Hawks,  Pigeons,  and  almost  every  known  species 
of  bird;  and  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek:  in  the  wild  state, 
especially  in  this  country,  birds  are  exposed  to  many  hardships,  and 
have  to  contend  against  a  multitude  of  foes,  while  in  captivity  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  are  moreover  exempt  from 
the  fatiguing  labours  of  reproduction,  which  tend  materially  to  shorten 
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life.  Thus  a  Canary  that  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement  to  sing  in  a 
drawing-room  for  bis  master's  or  mistress's  pleasure,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  live  for  fifteen  Or  twenty  years;  while  another  that  is  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  rarely  lives  more  than  seven  or  eight  years:  and 
if  an  old  bird,  say  of  six  or  seven  years,  is  paired  for  the  first  time, 
one  season  generally  kills  him,  or  at  farthest  two,  even  if  he  is  an 
especially  strong  bird. 

Bed-faced  Love-birds  then  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  if  we  find  them  surviving  for  eight  or  ten  years  in 
the  house,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  half  that  time  would  have  seen 
their  end  in  their  native  woods;  so  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
"a  short  life  and  a  merry  one"  in  freedom  is  not  preferable  to  a  pro- 
longed existence  in  captivity:  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  it 
is,  but  possibly  the  little  prisoners  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  case: 
at  least  we  will  hope  that  they  do  so. 
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Psittacu8  roseicollis,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Agapornis  roseicollis,  Bp.;  Psittacus  pullarius,  var.fi ,  Lchtst.; 

Psittacu8  parasiticus,  Tmk.  ?;  Psittacula  roseicollis ,  Wgl.,  etc. 

German:  Der  Rosenpapagei. 

ALTHOUGH  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  subject  of  the  last 
notice,  this  is  a  different  bird,  inhabiting  Southern  Africa,  up 
to  the  Equator,  while  the  Bed-faced  species  is  found  on  the  western 
coast  as  far  as  Angola,  whence  it  is  frequently  called,  especially  of  older 
writers,  the  Guinea  Parrot,  or  "Paroquet." 

The  Bosy-faced  Love-bird  is  about  the  same  size  as  its  red-visaged 
congener,  and  like  the  latter,  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
grass  green,  the  forehead  is  scarlet,  the  cheeks  and  the  throat  are 
rosy-red,  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  sky-blue,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  wings  blackish  grey:  the  beak  is  greenish  grey,  the  tail 
green  with  reddish,  blue,  and  black  diagonal  bands. 

The  scarlet  frontlet  is  of  a  fainter  shade  in  the  female. 

The  green  plumage  of  the  young  is  darker  and  the  red  fainter  than 
in  the  parent  birds,  and  the  beak  has  a  blackish  tip. 

Why  these  birds  should  be  so  very  much  dearer  than  their  Bed-faced 
relatives  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that  to  the  connoisseur  appear  to 
be  inscrutable,  for  they  are,  in  every  way,  the  more  desirable  of  the 
two  species,  yet  they  are  very  seldom  to  be  obtained,  and  then  only 
at  fancy  prices:  Dr.  Buss  says  "from  one  hundred  and  eighty  marks 
(shillings)  for  the  pair/' 

As  we  have  said,  the  Bed-faced  Love-birds  have  not  been  produced 
in  captivity,  but  the  Bosy-faced  nest  very  readily  in  confinement, 
several  amateurs  in  Germany  having  bred  them  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

A  most  interesting  account  of   his   success,  and  that  of  his  friends 
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in  breeding   these  rare  birds  is  given  in   Dr.  Buss's  Fremdldndisehen 
Stubenvogel,  but  is  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 

When  referring  to  the  next  species  to  be  considered  in  these  pages, 
we  will  give  directions  for  treatment,  which  in  all  three  species  is 
exactly  alike. 

Exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  defer  until  a  future  occasion  the 
consideration  of  several  other  members  of  this  sub-family  of  the  Psit- 
tacidce,  which  are,  all,  more  at  home  in  a  good-sized  aviary,  where 
they  have  room  to  exercise  their  wings,  and  logs  on  which  to  whet 
their  beaks,  than  in  cages,  where  they  mope  and  doze,  and  before 
dying  of  inanition,  present  for  months  a  woeful  spectacle  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair. 

We  may  here  repeat  our  protest  against  aviary-cages,  in  which 
beginning  amateurs  are  so  apt  to  crowd  a  number  of  birds  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  quite  irrespective  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  various 
species,  thrust  nolens,  volens,  into  each  other's  society,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  disaster  and  death  to  the  greater  number  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  or,  at  latest,  months. 

Let  your  birds  have  plenty  of  room;  or,  if  your  space  is  restricted, 
limit  the  number  of  your  birds:  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three 
healthy  handsome  specimens,  than  a  crowd  of  half-nude,  miserable- 
looking  captives. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  this  species  from  Dr.  Brehm's 
Animal  Life,  has  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Cassirer,  of  Paris,  expressly 
for  the  present  work: — 

"South-west  Africa  is  the  habitat  of  this  species,  especially  Angola, 
Damara,  Caffer  and  Namaqua  Land;  but,  according  to  Kirk,  it  is  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  South-east,  chiefly  in  the  Zambesi  district.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  Andersson  is  the  only  traveller  who  has 
described  the  habits  of  these  birds  when  at  liberty.  He  says:  'This 
pretty  little  Parrot  is  to  be  met  with  all  over  Damara  and  Great 
Namaqua  Land,  it  is  also  found  in  Owakango  and  near  Lake  Ngami, 
but  always  in  small  flocks,  and  never  very  far  from  water.  At  least 
once  a  day  they  resort  to  the  water  springs.  The  Peach-face  has  an 
unusually  rapid  flight;  the  small  flocks  fly  by,  swift  as  an  arrow,  on 
their  way  to  their  feeding  or  drinking  places,  yet  rarely  traverse  great 
distances  in  a  single  flight.  While  flying,  or  when  suddenly  alarmed, 
they  utter  a  series  of  shrill  cries.  Their  food  consists  of  berries,  and 
large  berry-like  seeds.  They  do  not  build  a  nest  for  themselves,  but 
take  possession  of  those  of  other  birds,  especially  those  of  the  Siedel 
Sparrow  and  Mahali  Weaver  Birds.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they 
drive  out   the  owners,  or  only  take  such  as  have  already  been  aban- 
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doned;   but   I   have  seen  about  an  equal  number  of   Siedel   Sparrows 
and  Peach-faced  Parrots  located  under  one  roof-tree/" 

"The  Peach-faced  Love-birds  which  I  have  myself  kept",  continues 
Dr.  Brehm,  "and  watched  in  captivity,  have  greatly  excited  my  interest. 
Their  manner  and  habits  contrast  advantageously  with  those  of  other 
dwarf  Parrots:  they  are  evidently  more  intelligent,  bodily  and  mentally 
active,  possess  all  the  engaging  qualities  of  their  relatives,  and  others 
in  addition,  which  render  them  very  attractive.  They  always  maintain 
their  plumage  in  perfect  order,  they  are  very  gay,  generally  on  the 
move  and  chattering,  amiable  with  other  birds,  affectionate  towards 
their  mate,  and  devoted  to  their  offspring. 

"  Their  movements  in  climbing  resemble  those  of  other  small  Parrots, 
but  they  also  remind  us  of  the  Hanging,  or  Bat  Parrakeets,  since  like 
these  they  occasionally  hang  themselves  from  the  roof  of  their  cage. 
Their  voice  is  almost  too  shrill  for  a  small  room,  but  in  a  larger  space, 
whether  kept  in  an  open  flight  cage,  or  otherwise,  it  gives  little  or  no 
annoyance.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  twittering,  now  and  then 
prolonged  into  trills. 

"  Sometimes  the  male  bird  sits  motionless,  ruffled  up,  and  with  closed 
eyes,  as  if  absorbed  in  thought,  and  twitters  forth  a  little  song,  the 
single  notes  of  which  resemble  his  ordinary  call,  yet  so  softened  and 
modified  by  connecting  sounds,  which  vary  so  considerably  in  strength 
and  accentuation,  that  an  agreeable  variety  results. 

"  Winning  as  the  Peach -face  is  when  kept  in  single  pairs,  or  several 
together,  it  is  not  until  they  prepare  to  breed  that  we  are  made  aware 
of  all  their  peculiarities.  By  accident  I  became  acquainted  with  their 
indispensable  requirements.  When  I  obtained  my  first  pair  of  Peach- 
faces,  Andersson's  observations  as  to  their  habits  in  a  wild  state  were 
not  yet  published,  so  that  I  had  of  course  no  suspicion  that  they  dif- 
fered so  considerably  in  their  nesting  arrangements  from  those  common 
to  other  dwarf  Parrots  and  Parrakeets.  My  pets  were  paired,  displaying 
the  greatest  affection  for  each  other  by  repeated  caresses,  but  did  not 
commence  to  breed  earnestly;  they  became  as  quarrelsome  toward  their 
little  companions  the  Weaver  Birds,  as  they  were  amiable  toward  those 
of  their  own  kind,  destroying  their  nests,  and  being  generally  trouble- 
some.    I  put  this  down  to  wantonness,  and  did  not  interfere. 

"They  slipped  in  and  out  of  the  nest-box  designed  for  them,  but 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  more  as  a  place  of  concealment  than  a  nesting 
place.  They  were  evidently  anxious  to  breed,  and  as  plainly  were  in 
want  of  something.  As  they  had  hitherto  only  accepted  grain  as  food, 
it  occurred  to  me  they  might  be  bud-eaters,  and  I  therefore  procured 
leafy  green  sprays   of  willow  for  them.     In   a  few  minutes  they  had 
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perched  upon  them,  quickly  stripping  off  the  leaves  and  gnawing  the 
buds  and  bark.  At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  employment  too 
was  due  rather  to  a  love  of  mischief,  than  to  any  desire  to  use  them 
as  food;  however  on  observing  them  more  closely,  I  noticed  that  they 
had  at  length  found  the  wished-for  nesting  material. 

''Skilfully  ripping  off  a  piece  of  the  peel,  from  six  to  ten  c.  in 
length,  then  taking  it  in  her  beak,  so  that  one  end  projects  about 
three  c,  the  hen  bends  her  head  back,  ruffles  up  the  feathers  on  her 
rump,  nestles  with  her  beak  among  them,  smooths  them  down  again, 
and  then  the  splinter  remains  fastened  in  the  plumage.  A  second, 
third,  sixth,  and  even  eighth  are  thus  ripped  off  and  secured;  many 
fall  on  the  ground,  and  are  taken  no  further  notice  of,  many,  too,  are 
pulled  out  by  the  too  officious  mate;  at  length  however  some  remain 
in  place,  the  Parrot  rises,  flies  slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  nesting 
place,  enters  it  well  laden  with  chips,  and  emerges  without  her  burden. 

"Whether  other  dwarf  Parrots  act  in  a  similar  manner  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  consider  it  probable.  At  present  (1882)  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  observed  this  unique  habit.  The  whole  history  of  birds 
offers  no  parallel  to  it:  no  single  bird  (not  even  excepting  the  Quaker 
Parrot,  which  builds  large  uncovered  nests  on  trees)  of  all  those  with 
whose  habits  of  propagation  we  are  acquainted,  conveying  the  nesting 
materials  to  the  nest  in  this  peculiar  manner." 

Commenting  on  these  remarks,  Mrs.  Cassirer  observes:  "Here  you 
will  notice  that  Dr.  Brehm  cliooses  to  ignore  Dr.  Russ's  publications 
with  regard  to  the  Grey  Head  {Agapornis  carta)  entirely.  The  date 
of  My  Birds  by  Dr.  Brehm  is  1882,  and  already  in  Dr.  Russ's  Hand- 
book of  1878  the  correct  account  of  the  manner  of  carrying  fragments 
to  the  nest  by  both  P.  roseicollis  and  P.  canus  was  given,  pp.  2 54-2 55. " 

"As  to  when  the  first  egg  was  laid,  how  long  it  took  to  hatch ", 
continues  Dr.  Brehm,  "and  how  long  the  cradle  time  of  the  young  ones 
lasted,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  feared  to  disturb  the  birds  by  examining 
the  nest.  I  was  only  able  to  ascertain  that  the  latter  was  made  of 
peelings,  and  resembles  two  thirds  of  a  hollow  hemisphere,  that  the 
white  egg  is  very  round  and  comparatively  large,  that  the  young  birds 
emerge,  from  two  to  five  in  number,  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks  after 
the  first  pairing,  and  that  their  plumage  is  duller  and  darker  than 
that  of  their  parents;  and  the  beak  blackish.  They  are  fed  by  both 
parents  not  only  with  vegetable  substances,  but  also  with  Nightingale 
food,  which  permits  the  assumption  that  in  a  state  of  liberty  the  parents 
would  also  provide  them  with  insect  food.  Immediately  after  the  first 
brood,  and  before  the  young  are  quite  independent,  the  old  birds 
proceed  to  the  second,  and,  it  seems,  the  last  of  the  season." 
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We  may  remark  in  conclusion  of  the  subject,  that  in  default  of  the 
peel  of  green  twigs,  these  birds  make  use  of  strips  of  paper,  straw  and 
feathers,  with  which  they  construct  themselves  a  nest  in  the  box,  or 
basket  they  have  selected  as  the  cradle  of  their  future  offspring. 

This  deviation  from  the   general   habit  of  the  family  of  nesting  in 
holes  in  trees,  on   the  bare  wood,  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  affords 
scope  for  abundant  reflection:  how  can  the  singular  habit  have  origi- 
nated? probably  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  hollow  branches,  in  default  of 
which  the  first  available  receptacle  for  the  eggs  and  young  was  taken 
advantage  of,  whether  Weaver  Bird's  nest,  or  some  cavity  in  a  rock, 
so  hard  that  the  tender  eggs  were  broken;  a  sad  experience  that  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  making  a  soft  bed  for  their  reception.     But 
why  carry  the  fragments  between  the   feathers   of  the   rump?     Yes, 
why?  when  a  beak  was  available,  and  so  much  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose?     Why  indeed!     Clearly  some  deficiency  of  reasoning  power 
here.     Our  own  Love-birds  evinced  no  tendency  toward  nest-building, 
but  deposited   their  eggs  in  a  cocoa-nut  husk,  with  the  exception  of 
one  Madagascar  hen,  who  carried  a  few  pieces  of  straw  into  her  husk, 
whether  on   her  back  or  not  we   cannot   say;   but,   as  Mrs.  Cassirer 
remarks,  "they  may  have  been  younger  birds,  or  less  conservative  in 
their  habits",  probably  the  former  assumption  is  the  more  correct,  for 
Mrs.  Cassirer's  hen,  which  that  lady  thinks  "is  undoubtedly  an  oldish 
bird,  and  has  most  probably  already  nested  at  least  once  in  a  state  of 
freedom ",  made  herself  a  cradle  of  scraps  of  paper,  feathers  and  bits 
of  hay,  which  shows  how  birds  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances:  ours, 
not  finding  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  constructing  one,  made 
no  attempt  to  build  a  nest,  and  our  friend's  continued  the  custom  she 
had  learned  from  her  relatives  in  her  native  woods. 

All  the  Agapornis  family  is  extremely  amorous  in  disposition,  and 
makes  no  scruple  of  pairing  with  any  other  solitary  Parrakeet  with 
which  it  may  be  consorted  in  an  aviary;  for  instance,  we  have  seen 
one  of  these  birds  mate  with  a  hen  Cockatiel  more  than  three  times 
his  size,  and  another  with  a  New  Zealand  Parrakeet  of  scarcely  less 
dimensions;  whether  any  progeny  would  result  from  such  ill-assorted 
unions  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  proving;  for  the  birds  so  mated, 
scarcely  matched,  did  not  nest,  although  they  appeared  much  attached 
to  each  other. 

We  have  also  seen  solitary  male  birds  of  this  sub-family  endeavouring 
to  attract  the  attention  of  females  of  a  totally  different  genus,  as  for 
example  a  Canary,  and  a  Saffron  Finch,  which  both  seemed  greatly 
terrified  by  the  Love-birds'  advances,  and  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  them  for  a  moment:  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
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any  aviarist  whose   speciality  was  "mules",  would   have   a  wide  field 
here  in  which  to  make  experiments. 

For  our  part  we  have  no  liking  for  hybrids,  which  are  seldom  much 
to  look  at,  and  are  useless  to  those  whose  inclination  prompts  them 
to  watch  the  reproduction  in  this  cold  and  changeable  climate  of  the 
denizens  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  for  they  are  invariably 
barren,  and  incapable  of  perpetuating  their  kind.  In  cases  where  the 
offspring  of  a  "cross"  proves  itself  to  be  fruitful,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  parents  are  varieties  of  the  one  and  not  two  distinct  species: 
for  example,  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  Domestic  Pigeon  will 
breed  together,  and  produce  a  fruitful  offspring,  mongrel  if  the  reader 
wishes,  but  certainly  capable  of  generation:  and  the  same  thing  happens 
with  the  common  fowl;  but  mate  the  latter  with  a  Turkey,  or  a  Pheasant, 
and  the  progeny  is  absolutely  barren.  Whether  the  offspring  of  the 
cross  union  of  the  different  species  of  Agapornis  would  be  mongrels, 
or  hybrids,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  determine:  but  we  are 
trying  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  which  we  expect  will  decide 
the  question  before  long. 
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Psittacus  canus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Agapornis  carta,  Psittacus  canus,  Gml.; 

P8ittacu8  polyocar,  Frst.;  Polyopritta  cana,  Bp.,  etc.;   Psittacula 

Madagascariensis,  Fnsch.;  Psittacula  cana,  Lss.,  etc. 

German:  Der  graukopfige  Zwergpapagei. 

CLOSELY  resembling  the  two  previous  species  in  size  and  general 
appearance,  the  Madagascar  Love-bird  is  perhaps  the  least  desirable 
of  all  three  as  an  inmate  of  the  aviary,  in  consequence  of  its  intolerably 
quarrelsome  disposition:  some  amateurs  have,  nevertheless,  found  it 
harmless,  and  Dr.  Buss  himself  appears  to  have  had  individuals  of  this 
species  that  differed  vastly  in  character,  for  on  page  255  of  his  Hand- 
book,  paragraph  419,  he  says:  "The  little  Grey-head  (Qraukopfchen)  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  inhabitants  of  the  bird-room,  and  is  to  be 
prized  above  them  all,  as  the  most  charming,  most  peaceable,  and  most 
readily  nesting  of  birds/' 

On  the  very  next  page  the  doctor  remarks:  "Look  out  how  you  place 
a  pair,  or  an  old  male,  in  the  same  cage  with  small  birds,  for  it  will 
murderously  (mdrderisch)  bite  their  legs:"  and  such  has  been  our  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  a  cage,  but  in  a  large  bird-room:  whence  we 
were  compelled  to  remove  them,  after  the  loss  of  several  of  the  inmates. 

The  general  colour  of  these  birds  is  green,  but  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  breast  of  the  male  are  pale  lavender;  the  female  is  green,  and 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  Passerine  Parrakeet  (Psittacus  pas- 
serinus),  or  from  the  female  of  the  Blue-winged  Parrakeet  (Psittacus 
gregarius),  by  the  black  spots  on  her  tail. 

Several  amateurs,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  breeding  these  birds  in  their  aviaries,  but  we  have  never 
obtained  young  ones  from  ours;  possibly  because,  not  caring  about  the 
birds,  we  did  not  take  particular  pains  to  induce  them  to  breed. 

The  Madagascar  Love-birds  have  a  custom,  peculiar  to  the  sub- 
family to  which  they  belong,  of  carrying  small  chips  of  wood,  bits  of 
grass  and  fibre,  scraps  of  paper  even,  and  other  rubbish  into  the  boxes 
or  cocoa-nut  husks  they  have  elected  to  build  in,  and  there  make  them- 
selves a  nest:  Mr.  Wiener  relates  that  his  birds  carried  these  scraps 
to  her  nest-box  on  her  back !  'a  feat  we  have  not  yet  seen  attempted, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  their  usual  habit. 

The  Love-birds  in  the  several  countries  where  they  are  found,  feed 
on  various  kinds  of  seed,  and  in  confinement  require,  especially  the 
Bed-faced  variety,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  their  food  should  be 
soaked  for  them :  their  diet  in  captivity  should  consist  mainly  of  canary 
and  millet,  but  hemp,  oats,  and  maize  (the  small  variety)  should  be 
occasionally  added:  green  food  they  are  very  partial  to  of  all  kinds, 
and  water  is  indispensable  for  their  well-being:  they  do  not  bathe  freely, 
but,  like  the  Budgerigar,  prefer  to  roll  themselves  in  long  wet  grass. 

All  the  varieties  mentioned  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  winter  out  of 
doors,  even  in  England,  and  we  have  seen  the  Madagascar  voluntarily 
roosting  in  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  aviary,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  considerably  below  zero  Fahr.,  without  any  appreciable  injury, 
and  that  when  a  good  warm  house  was  at  his  disposal,  and  most  of 
his  congeners  had  availed  themselves  of  the  shelter  it  afforded  them. 

The  Rosy-faced,  being  the  rarest,  we  have  not  tried  out  of  doors, 
but  Dr.  Buss  thinks  it  not  less  hardy  than  the  rest  of  the  Agapomis 
sub-family,  of  which  the  prettiest,  gentlest,  and  most  interesting  mem- 
ber is  the  Blue-winged  Love-bird  (Psittacus  gregaruvs). 

Concerning  A.  carta,  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mrs.  Cassirer  writes 
from  Paris  as  follows: — "I  have  had  four  nests  from  my  Whiteheads; 
in  each  case  the  nesting  material  was  carried  as  described  by  Dr.  Buss 
and  Mr.  Wiener,  namely,  stuck  between  the  feathers  of  the  back  and 
rump;  so  that  the  bird  resembled  a  fretful  porcupine.  As  ill-luck 
will  have  it,  none  of  the  eggs  have  been  hatched.  Last  year  the  male 
bird  was  killed,  and  this  year  the  male  has  been  struck  down  with 
paralysis  in  the  middle  of  the  second  brood,  from  the  hips  downwards : 
I  presume  from  exhaustion  from  feeding  the  hen  entirely  for  several 
weeks.  With  careful  nursing  I  have  brought  him  round  so  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  sit  on  the  perches  again,  but  to  my  great  regret 
the  hind  claws  bend  forward,  so  that  he  is  lamed.  I  have  given  one 
third  good  muscatel  wine  with  the  drinking  water  daily  for  several 
weeks.     The  bird  is  very  lively  and   sings,  persisting  in  feeding  his 
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mate  from  the  crop,  even  when  she  is  shut  up  in  a  closely-wired  cage. 
If  placed  in  another  room,  he  frets  and  mopes." 

The  following  account  of  the  members  of  the  Parrot  family  whose 
nesting  arrangements  differ  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
congeners,  has  been  compiled  for  us  by  our  friend  Mrs.  Cassirer,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest: — 

"The  Glaucous  Macaw  [Psittacus  glaucus,  Vll.),  Ara  bleuatre,  Ara 
gris-bleu  in  French,  German — Der  Meerblaue  Arara,  nests  in  banks  of 
streams,  where  he  scrapes  out  a  burrow  with  his  powerful  beak,  as 
well  as  in  holes  of  trees. 

"The  Hyacinthine  Macaw  (P&ittacus  hyacinthinus,  Lthm.),  French — 
Ara  Maximilien,  German — Der  hyazinthblaue  Arara,  or  Grosser  blaue 
Arara,  nests  in  hollows  in  banks,  which  the  birds  scrape  out  with  their 
beaks;  two  eggs  only  are  laid,  and  there  are  two  broods  in  the  season. 

"The  authorities  for  the  above  departures  from  the  usual  habits  of 
the  race  are  Azara  and  Dr.  Russ. 

"Miiller's  Parrot  (Psittacus  Mulleri,  Tmmk.),  French — Perroquet  de 
Muller,  German — Mullens  Edelpapagei,  also  Weissschnabel  papagei:  hol- 
low places  in  rugged,  inaccessible  crags  or  cliffs  are  said  to  be  used 
as  nesting  places;  brood  unknown. 

" Authorities  Dr.  Meyer,  Dr.  Platen,  Wallare  and  Von  Rosenberg, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Russ. 

"Patagonian  Conure  (Psittacus  Patagonus,  Vll.),  in  contrast  to  all 
his  relatives,  and  in  general  to  almost  all  Parrots,  this  Parrot  does 
not  nest  in  trees,  but  in  burrows  in  precipitous  rocks.  C.  F.  Poppig 
gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  one  of  their  numerous 
colonies  in  Chili: — 'The  uninitiated',  he  says,  'must  be  greatly  aston- 
ished at  these  social  settlements.  After  a  toilsome  march,  towards 
noon  one  approaches  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  believes  oneself  in  utter 
solitude;  the  deepest  stillness  reigns  around,  an  indication  of  noontide 
in  all  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  most  of  the  animals  being  asleep 
at  the  time;  a  sort  of  grunting  soon  becomes  audible;  but  in  vain 
one  endeavours  to  discover  the  animals  which  might  probably  produce 
it.  Suddenly  the  warning  cry  of  a  Parrot  is  heard;  it  is  caught  up 
and  repeated  by  many  others,  and  before  one  can  quite  understand 
the  matter,  one  is  surrounded  by  flocks  of  those  quarrelsome  birds, 
which  fly  in  narrow  circles  round  the  wanderer,  and  threaten  to  attack 
him  in  seeming  anger.  Out  of  the  numerous  holes  in  the  rock,  peer 
forth,  comically  enough,  the  round  heads  of  the  Parrots,  and  those 
which  do  not  fly  out,  at  least  take  part  in  the  commotion  by  loud 
screams.  Each  hole  indicates  a  nest,  which  has  been  burrowed  out  by 
the  owners  in  the  strata  of  clay  which  intersect  the  cliffs,  and  one  may, 
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not  unfrequently,  count  some  hundreds  of  them;  yet  such  settlements 
are  always  selected  with  so  much  foresight,  that  both  from  above  and 
beneath  they  are  inaccessible  to  beasts  of  prey/ 

"The  above  account  is  quoted  at  full  length  by  Dr.  Brehm  and  also 
by  Dr.  Russ. 

"Ernest  Gibson  says  that  flocks  of  them  pass  through  Buenos  Ayres 
night  and  morning:  'They  come,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  cliffs,  or 
Baranken  of  Arroyos,  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Tantil,  where  they 
breed/  Dr.  Karl  Russ  says  they  nest  as  described,  in  the  Andes, 
Cordilleren,  Tosca  Cliffs,  etc.  According  to  Cunningham  each  nest 
contains  from  three  to  six  eggs.  Molina  also  speaks  of  them.  Darwin, 
too,  observed  that  this  Conure  nests  in  burrows  in  rocks,  and  in 
earth. 

"The  Ground  Parrot  (Pezoporus  formoms),  German  name  Der  Erd- 
sittich,  Sampf,  or  Grundpapagei.  'The  white  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare 
ground,  both  parents  sitting  by  turns':  authority  Dr.  Brehm,  quoting 
from  Gould.  The  same  observations  are  greatly  extended  by  Miiller's, 
then  superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Melbourne,  and  though 
the  latter  apply  to  a  second  variety  of  the  family,  der  Hohlensittich 
(Pezoporu8  occidentalis) ,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  also  apply  to  the 
Green  Ground  Parrot  (Pezoporus  formosus). 

"The  Great  Ground  Parrot  (Strigops  Habroptilus),  German  name  Der 
KakapOy  oder  der  Eulenpapagei.  Lyell  says  of  this  bird,  'The  Great 
Ground  Parrot  lives  in  burrows  under  or  among  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
is  also  noticed  under  arches  of  overhanging  rocks.  As  the  roots  of 
many  varieties  of  trees  in  New  Zealand  raise  themselves  partly  from 
the  earth,  hollows  under  them  are  very  frequent;  it  appeared  to  us, 
however,  as  if  those  in  which  we  met  with  the  Kakapo  had  been 
widened,  but  we  sought  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  earth  that  had 
been  displaced/ 

"Haast  comes  to  the  same  conclusion:  'Although  all  the  different 
dwellings  that  I  examined  were  natural  hollows,  yet  I  found  one  which 
had  been  artificially  constructed;  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Haast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clark,  which  is  now  two  or  three  metres  high 
(about  nine  and  a  half  feet),  were  several  round  holes  near  the  upper 
surface,  through  which  the  dog  could  not  pass:  he  immediately  began 
to  smell  on  the  upper  surface,  and  commenced  scratching  away  the 
earth  on  one  spot,  where  he  hit  exactly  upon  the  end  of  the  burrow, 
and  soon  drew  out  the  bird.  This  burrow  was  decidedly  of  artificial 
construction,  so  that  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  bird  possesses  the 
power  of  digging/ 

"Lyell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  brood: — 'During  the  latter 
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half  of  February,  and  the  beginning  of  March,  I  found  several  young 
ones  in  the  burrows,  often  only  one,  and  never  more  than  two  together. 
In  one  case  I  found  a  rotten  egg  beside  the  young  one.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  an  old  bird  was  found  with  the  young  one  in  the 
burrow;  no  exact  nest  is  made,  the  Kakapo  digging  out  only  a  shallow 
depression  in  the  dry  mass  of  decayed  wood/  Authorities  Haast,  Lyell, 
George  Grey,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brehm. 

"Ring-necked  Parrakeet  (Psittacus  torquatus).  'In  order  to  rear 
his  young  family*,  says  Blyth,  'he  establishes  himself  not  only  in  gardens, 
plantations,  or  shady  trees,  on  the  roads  or  waysides,  but  also  in  suit- 
able cavities  in  large  buildings,  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  walls/ 

"'The  breeding-season  of  the  Bing-necked  Parrot',  as  we  learn  from 
Jerdon,  'occurs  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March;  in 
the  centre  of  Africa,  the  rainy  season,  which  is  followed  by  spring,  is 
the  time  for  reproduction.  In  India,  as  already  mentioned,  not  only 
trees  are  selected  as  nesting  places,  but  all  kinds  of  other  cavities,  even 
those  in  the  most  widely  differing  buildings :  in  Africa,  hollows  in  trees 
only  are  chosen/     Quoted  by  Drs.  Brehm  and  Buss. 

"The  Quaker  or  Bog  Parrot,  Perrucke  moine,  ou  souris;  Monks, 
Quaker,  yunge  Witwe  (Psittacus  monachus),  'Builds  large  open  nests 
on  trees,  which  often  exceed  a  metre  (three  feet)  in  diameter,  closed 
in  at  the  top,  and  lined  with  grasses;  often  several  are  found  in  one 
tree,  and  several  hen  birds  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest/ — Azara, 
confirmed  in  all  particulars  by  Darwin  and  others;  bred  in  captivity 
by  Schmidt,  and  in  the  Berlin  Aquarium:  a  picture  of  the  nest  was 
drawn  by  Miitzel  for  Dr.  Brehm's  Birds. 

"Peach-faced  Love-birds  and  Grey-headed  Love-birds  also  make  nests 
as  described  by  Dr.  Karl  Buss,  Mr.  Wiener,  myself  (Mrs.  Cassirer),  and 
others/' 

An  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  nest-building  propensities 
of  the  Quaker  Parrot  (Psittacus  monachus),  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Buxton 
to  the  Animal  World. — "Five  years  ago  I  brought  back  from  South 
America  two  small  Green  Paroquets, — these  two  were  turned  out  about 
September,  and  early  in  October  they  began  to  build  a  nest  on  the 
top  of  a  large  vase,  which  stood  in  the  open  hall.  Of  course,  according 
to  their  calculations  the  spring  should  have  been  well  forward  by 
October.  They  must  have  thought  the  winter  unaccountably  mild,  and 
the  spring  and  summer  too  disgustingly  cold. 

"The  nest  was  formed  of  silver-birch  twigs,  twined  and  matted 
together,  making  one  solid  mass.  The  tiny  birds  looked  very  graceful 
flying  into  the  hall  with  a  long  sprig  of  birch  trailing  behind  them. 
Once,  when  the  nest  was  almost  three  feet  high,  the  whole  of  it  was 
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blown  down,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind,  and  when  it  was  pat 
up  again  they  went  on  adding  twig  to  twig  as  if  nothing  bad  hap- 
pened. During  the  process  of  building  they  unmercifully  attacked  any 
birds  that  attempted  to  come  near  the  precious  nest.  One  old  Cockatoo 
had  to  be  kept  indoors,  so  savagely  did  they  attack  him;  and  the 
Doves,  who  also  inhabit  the  garden  hall,  had  anything  but  a  pleasant 
time  of  it.  Unfortunately  (in  January),  before  the  nest  was  finished, 
we  had  to  come  up  to  London,  and  one  day,  very  soon  after  we  had 
left,  the  birds  disappeared:  whether  they  lost  themselves,  or  were  stolen, 
we  never  discovered.  The  nest,  as  then  left,  was  some  five  feet  high, 
and  about  six  feet  in  circumference  at  the  top.  The  birds  never  showed 
any  desire  to  lay  eggs,  but  probably  when  the  warm  weather  came 
they  would  have  made  some  use  of  their  stupendous  structure. 

"It  is  heart-breaking  work  endeavouring  to  acclimatise  these  Parrots 
and  Cockies;  no  sooner  do  they  become  very  tame  and  affectionate  than, 
in  most  cases,  they  disappear.  The  climate  does  not  appear  to  affect 
them;  they  seem  just  as  cheerful  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  mortality  to  cold.  They  mostly  die,  I  fear,  a 
sudden  and  violent  death.  A  high  wind,  the  destructive  gun,  destroying 
Hawk,  and  possibly  starvation  when  lost,  make  havoc  in  their  ranks/' 

We  could  go  on  quoting,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  above  highly  interesting  ex- 
tracts, namely,  The  Animal  World  for  1878. 

So  much  for  nest-building  Parrots:  the  Love-birds  carry  materials 
into  the  cavities  they  have  selected  for  their  habitation,  lining  the  latter 
with  the  fibres,  etc.,  they  have  laboriously  conveyed  into  them  on  their 
backs:  the  Kakapo  and  some  of  the  Macaws,  and  the  Patagonian 
Conure,  occasionally,  if  not  always,  excavate  dwellings  for  themselves 
in  banks  and  cliffs,  but  the  Quaker  or  Monk  Parrot  is  the  only  instanoe 
known  of  a  member  of  the  family  building  a  nest  with  sticks,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  impels 
these  birds  to  rear  their  young  in  burrows. 
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ENNANT'S      UKARRAKEET. 


Psittacvs  Pennanti,  Lthm.,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Platycercus  Pennanti,  Vgrs.;  Psittacus  gloriosus,  Shw.; 

Psittacus  splendidus,   Gb.;  Psittacus  elegans,  Khl.;  etc. 

German:  Pennant's  Sittich. 

PENNANT'S  Parrakeet  is  a  magnificent  creature,  applied  to  which 
the  epithets  gloriosus  and  splendidus  are  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  known  to  Bechstein,  who  named  it  after  our  countryman,  the 
well-known  naturalist  Pennant;  but  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
old  German's  works,  it  is  called  "the  Purple  Parrot/'  Bechstein  con- 
sidered that  "it  very  much  resembles  the  Sparrow-Hawk",  but  was 
in  error  in  supposing  that  "in  the  female,  which  the  bird-sellers  pass 
as  a  different  species,  under  the  name  of  the  Palm  Tree  Parrot,  the 
prevailing  colour  is  greenish  yellow",  for  the  sexes  are  identical  in 
appearance,  and  can  scarcely  be  accurately  differentiated  except  by 
internal,  and,  consequently,  post-mortem  examination:  an  experienced 
eye,  however,  can  generally  manage  to  pick  out  a  pair  from  among  a 
number  of  these  birds  after  watching  them  a  short  time,  for  they  fre- 
quently caress  each  other;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  sex  of  a  given  individual  seen  alone. 

The  gorgeous  colours  of  this  splendid  bird,  which  Mr.  Wiener  con- 
siders, "if  anything,  too  loud  to  please  all  tastes",  are  nevertheless 
truly  magnificent;  and  as  the  bird  is  of  considerable  size,  they  show 
with  greater  effect  than  if  it  were  of  smaller  dimensions.  Frequently, 
when  traversing  the  Australian  bush,  we  have  been  startled  by  the 
sudden  dash  across  our  path  of  a  flock  of  these  brilliantly-plumaged 
creatures,  that  shone  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  flash  of  ruby 
lightning,  so  thoroughly  dazzling  the  eye,  that  to  shoot  them,  as  they 
passed,  we  found  to  be  impossible;  for  they  are  swift  on  the  wing, 
and  dashing  from  the  darkness  of  the  timber  on  one  side  of  the  open 
road,  to  the   gloom  of  the  gum  trees   on  the  other,  they  were  gone 
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before  one  actually  had  time  to  realize  the  fact  of  their  passage  before 
one's  face. 

Clothed  in  a  robe  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  the  Pennant  has  a 
patch  of  bluish  grey  just  under  his  white  beak,  the  front  of  the  wings 
and  the  small  wing  coverts  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  primaries  are 
black,  edged  outwardly  with  bluish  grey,  and  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  secondaries,  and  large  wing  coverts  are  black,  broadly 
edged  with  scarlet,  while  the  long  tail  is  very  dark  bluish  grey,  or 
rather  greyish  blue;  the  feet  and  legs  dark  slate  grey,  and  the  nails 
black;  the  eye  is  dark  hazel  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
bare  line  of  grey,  lightly  dotted  with  black  spots. 

In  size  the  Pennant  is  about  a  third  larger  than  the  Cockatiel,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  as  elegantly  shaped  a  bird  as  the  latter,  and  not  at 
all  deserving  of  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  Kuhl  and  other  writers, 
which,  however,  has  now  been  definitively  adjudged  to  another  species 
more  worthy  of  being  so  designated. 

The  young  resemble  their  parents,  but  their  colours  are  duller,  and 
they  do  not  assume  the  adult  plumage  until  they  are  at  least  a  year 
old:  with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned  elsewhere,  all  the  Parrot  race 
make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  or  rather  in  the  hollow  boughs  of 
trees,  and  the  Pennant  follows,  in  this  respect,  the  custom  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  relations.  Although  gregarious  during  the  winter  and 
autumn,  these  birds  separate  into  pairs  during  the  breeding-season, 
which  extends  from  September  to  January;  during  which  period  two 
or  three  broods,  of  from  four  to  six  young  ones  each,  are  produced, 
and  the  offspring  remain  with  their  parents,  even  while  the  latter  are 
breeding  again,  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  set  up  house- 
keeping on  their  own  account.  Their  nests  are  generally  made,  as 
far  as  scraping  a  hole  in  a  rotten  bough  can  be  termed  making  a  nest, 
in  the  branches  of  the  peppermint  and  stringy-bark  trees  that  are  seldom 
found  wanting  in  an  Australian  forest,  and  which  particularly  abound 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Cole,  Mount  Korong,  and  other  parts  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria. 

These  birds  are  very  fond  of  brackish  water,  and  frequent  such 
creeks  and  water-holes  as  are  moderately  salt,  both  night  and  morning 
in  great  numbers. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  pair,  these  grand  birds  are 
not  so  frequently  bred  in  our  aviaries  as,  doubtless,  they  otherwise 
would  be,  for  they  are  docile  and  hardy,  and  readily  accommodate 
themselves  to  their  altered  circumstances,  yet  are  always  impatient  of 
interference  at  the  hands  of  their  owners,  who  must,  as  much  as  possible, 
leave  them  to  themselves  if  they  are  wished  to  breed. 
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There  are  many  instances  recorded  of  these  birds  having  been  suc- 
cessfully bred  in  this  country,  and  aviary-reared  specimens,  quite  young, 
and  scarce  half  the  size  of  their  parents,  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Bird- Show,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

In  the  aviary  the  Pennants  will  be  found  quiet  and  peaceable,  pro- 
viding they  have  room;  and  as  they  are  eminently  gregarious  in  their 
wild  state,  several  pairs,  providing  they  really  are  pairs,  may  be  kept 
together,  and  will  rarely  interfere  with  each  other's  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  see  a  flock  of  these  birds  wheeling 
round  a  water-hole  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  darting  across  the  path, 
at  no  great  height  above  the  head  of  the  spectator,  when  the  vivid 
reflection  of  the  feathers  on  the  under  surface  of  their  bodies  is  almost 
dazzling  in  its  brilliancy. 

In  their  native  wilds  these  birds  feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  grass 
and  other  indigenous  plants,  but  they  also  eat  such  berries  as  they 
can  find,  the  young  shoots  of  growing  shrubs,  and  a  good  many  insects 
of  different  kinds,  but  especially  coleoptera  which  there  abound:  in  the 
house,  however,  they  will  do  very  well  without  animal  food:  in  fact, 
better  without  than  with:  except,  perhaps,  when  they  have  young  ones; 
then,  a  few  mealworms  or  cockroaches  may  be  occasionally  exhibited: 
in  a  large  aviary,  however,  there  is  generally  a  supply  of  insects  to 
be  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  health,  unless  these  should 
belong  to  the  soft-billed  tribes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  Pennant,  like 
most  of  its  congeners,  is  to  be  fed  on  a  diet  of  seeds,  such  as  canary, 
hemp,  millet,  oats,  and  maize,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  green  food, 
also  woody  fibre,  without  which  they  will  not  thrive,  so  that  an  abun- 
dance of  logs  in  various  stages  of  disintegration  must  be  supplied  for 
their  benefit. 

This  Parrot  is  rather  slow  of  growth,  taking  quite  a  year  to  reach 
its  full  size;  it  is  long-lived,  and,  as  we  have  said,  healthy  and  hardy: 
in  fact  we  know  of  no  complaint  to  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  subject : 
a  female,  now  and  then,  becomes  egg-bound,  or  an  individual  kept  in 
a  cage  and  dieted  exclusively  on  hard  seed,  becomes  constipated  and 
has  fits:  but  judiciously  fed  and  managed,  it  is  as  enduring  as  any 
bird  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  price  varies,  but  seldom  falls  below  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
each,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  seen  in  this  country  as, 
from  their  many  good  qualities,  one  might  naturally  expect. 

The  male  has  quite  a  musical  voice,  and  if  he  screams  rather  loudly 
at  times,  his  cries  are  not  nearly  so  ear-piercing  as  those  of  many  of 
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hi*  relations;  in  fact,  when  lie  is  cowrting,  Us  "caring9*,  or  warbtmg, 
inigLt  almost  be  called  a  song,  and  when  beard  for  tbe  first  time  amid 
the  nrx/tday  silence  of  an  Anstralian  forest,  it  makes  on  tbe  beam  an 
agreeable  impression  that  does  not  soon  wear  off. 

We  bare  beard  of  talking  Pennants,  bat  never  actually  met  with 
one  that  spoke  articulately;  but  we  make  no  doubt,  for  tbe  bird  is 
exceedingly  intelligent,  that  if  taken  in  band  when  a  nestling,  and 
properly  taught,  it  might  be  made  to,  not  only  whistle,  but  speak. 

Like  mo*t  of  the  Anstralian  Platycerei,  the  Pennants  are  fond  of  a 
little  insect  food  now  and  then,  but  in  captivity  they  will  do  very  well 
without  it,  and  will  rear  their  progeny  on  boiled  maize  and  oats,  with 
canary,  millet  and  hemp  seed,  and  a  piece  of  stale  bread  soaked  in 
cold  water;  a  lump  of  rock-salt  should  always  be  within  their  reach. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttofCs  account  of  Pennant's 

Parrakcet  (Hatycercus  Pennanti). 

I  no  not  know  that  I  have  anything  worth  adding  to  that  which  is 
already  known  about  these  birds.  Their  extreme  beauty  and  pleasant 
note  rauHt  always  make  them  desirable  cage  birds.  Their  only  draw- 
back in  their  shyness,  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  overcome  this 
in  birds  once  shy.  But  I  have  seen  very  tame  specimens;  only  when 
they  were,  they  were  apt  to  be  spiteful  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  Australian  cousins  do  not  take  the  same  pains 
with  Pennant's  Parrakeets  that  the  Germans  do  with  Bullfinches:  I 
should  think  that  with  the  same  pains  they  would  learn  a  great  deal 
more,  and  might  learn  one  or  two  tunes  easily.  I  have  never  heard 
one  talk,  but  if  taken  young  from  the  nest,  they  would  no  doubt  learn 
if  taught  with  method. 

Pennant's  Parrakoot  is  described  by  Bechstein  under  the  head  of 
tho  "Purple  Parrot/' 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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New  Edition,  Enlarged. 

STORY    OF    BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES. 


(By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Mobris,  B.A.    Illustrated  with  72  beautifully-coloured  Plates.    In  One 
Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  Is. 

1th  coloured  illustrations  of  all  the  species,  and  separate  figures  of  the  male  and  female,  where 

is  any  obvious  difference  between  them,  and  also  of  the  under  side,  together  with  the  Cater- 

and  Chrysalis;  and  a  full  description  of  each,  with  copious  accounts  of  their  several  habits, 

ties,  and  times  of  appearance,  together  with  details  as  to  their  preservation,  etc.,  with  new  and 

Able  information — the  result  of  the  author's  experience  for  many  years. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    MOTHS. 

Accurately  delineating  every  known  species,  with  the  English  as  well  as  the  scientific  names, 
accompanied  by  full  descriptions,  date  of  appearance,  list  of  the  localities  they  haunt,  their 
food  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  other  features  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  existence,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.  The  Plates  contain  nearly  2,000  exquisitely  coloured 
Specimens.     In  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  £6  6s. 

>peaking  of  entomology,  we  should  place  Mr.  Morris'  "History  of  British  Moths"  at  the  head.  It  gives  a  coloured 
re  of  every  known  British  moth,  together  with  dates  of  appearance,  localities,  description,  and  food  of  caterpillar. 
orms  a  handsome  work  for  a  library,  and  will,  we  should  hope,  lead  many  to  commence  the  fascinating  study  of 
>mology.' — The  Record. 

(Ve  can  easily  imagine  that  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  "Natural  History  of  British  Moths"  will 
.ken  a  strong  desire  in  many  of  our  readers  to  become  possessed  of  so  desirable  a  treatise.  There  are  probably 
ie  thousands,  especially  among  the  younger  portion  of  our  population,  who  pay  a  little  attention  to  entomology, 
1  of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  devote  their  energies  to  the  study  of  the  butterflies  and  moths,  the  two 
it  groups  or  insects  forming  the  order  Lepidoptera  of  entomologists.  To  these,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reool- 
,'ions  of  our  own  early  feelings,  no  present  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  good  "Natural  History  of  British  Moths." 
e  illustrations  are  exceedingly  numerous,  occupying  no  fewer  than  132  plates,  and  including  a  figure  of  every  species, 
I  in  some  cases  of  the  principal  varieties.  The  figures  are  generally  exceedingly  well  executed  and  life-like ;  they 
all  coloured,  and  will  doubtless  afford  great  assistance  to  many  a  collector  in  naming  his  captures.' — The  Spectator, 

EAUTIPUL-LEAVED    PLANTS, 

Describing  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  By  E.  J".  Lowe, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Howabd,  F.H.S.  Illustrated  with  60  coloured  Illus- 
trations.    In  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  Is. 

In  this  volume  we  hare  a  description  of  a  large  number  of  stove,  conservatory,  and  garden  plants  cultivated  in 
a  country,  of  which  the  leaves  rather  than  the  flowers  are  objects  of  interest.  The  exquisite  and  delicate  forms 
many  ornamental  plants  common  to  the  hothouses  and  greenhouses  of  the  wealthy  are  here  depicted,  with  wonderful 
t'l.ty,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  illustrations  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  plants.' — The  Bookseller. 

EW    AND    BABE   BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS. 

By  Shiblet  Hlbberd,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated  with  54  coloured  Engravings.  In  One  Volume! 
super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  5s. 

A  bit  of  information  as  to  the  pictures  may  be  acceptable.  First,  observe  the  tinting  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
mndwork  of  such  a  subject  as  Solatium  marginatum  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Then  accept  the  information  that 
•se  pictures  are  not  chromo-lithographs,  not  coloured  by  hand;  they  are  all,  from  first  to  last,  wood  engravings. 
J  we  imagine,  but  cannot  of  course  express  any  opinion  on  the  Bubject,  that  as  works  of  art,  representative  of 
i  present  state  of  an  important  industry,  they  are  not  simply  interesting,  but  remarkable.'— *  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


HE,    NATIVE   FERNS    AND    THEIR    VARIETIES. 

By  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.     Illustrated  with  79  coloured  Plates  and  909 
Wood  Engravings.     In  Two  Volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  £2  2s. 

The  importance  and  va'ue  of  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  descriptions 
'  1294  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  with  seventy-nine  coloured  plates  of  species  and  varieties,  and 
19  wood  engravings.  The  descriptions  are  written  in  a  popular  manner,  containing  much  interesting 
formation .  The  localities  are  described,  each  synonym  ^iven,  and  a  description  of  the  proper  method 
cultivation.  To  show  the  extent  and  value  of  the  illustrations  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  of 
:olopendrium  vulgar e  alone  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  varieties  figured. 
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NATUEAL    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    FERNS. 

By  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.     Illustrated  with  479  finely-coloured  Plates.    I 
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"Introduction. 


riiHE  height  of  our  ambition  in  the  bird-keeping  line  for  many  years  was 
-*-  to  have  a  Parrot  of  our  own:  we  were  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the 
species,  or  as  to  the  colour  of  the  bird,  whether  grey,  green,  or  white, 
whether  long  or  short-tailed,  we  did  not  greatly  care,  so  that  the  creature 
could  be  called  a  Parrot,  and  was  able  to  talk. 

A  friend  of  ours  possessed  a  fine  Green  Parrot  that  had  taken,  why  we 
know  not,  an  inveterate  dislike  to  us,  and  invariably  accosted  us  when  we 
entered  the  room  where  it  was  caged  with  the  uncomplimentary  exclamation : 
"Get  out,  you  dirty  brute!"  but  in  spite  of  this  unmerited  reproach,  for  at 
that  time  we  were  especially  solicitous  about  our  appearance,  we  would  have 
given  anything  to  own  the  bird,  than  which  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard 
one  that  pronounced  quite  a  number  of  sentences  so  distinctly. 

Then  another  acquaintance  had  a  very  clever  Grey  Parrot,  that  almost 
spoke  as  plainly  as  our  green  detractor,  if  with  a  less  extended  vocabulary, 
and  another  had  a  white  Cockatoo  of  Australian  extraction,  which,  if  it  had 
not  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself,  was  an  accomplished  acrobat,  and  withal 
so  handsome,  as  it  erected  its  bright  sulphur  crest,  that  one  could  not 
but  overlook  its  linguistic  deficiencies  in  favour  of  its  charming  personal 
appearance. 

Green  Ring-necked  Parrakeets,  Australian  Broadtails  and  Cockatiels,  and 
the  marvellously  beautiful  Rosella  and  Pennant,  the  tiny  Love-birds,  and  the 
Dove-coloured  Parrot  with  its  breast  of  rose — how  we  envied  their  owners, 
or  at  least  longed  to  have  one  like  them  of  our  own. 

Yet,  had  our  wish  been  gratified  then,  it  is  probable  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  retain  the  object  of  our  desires  very  long,  for  we  were  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  treatment  necessary  for  preserving  one  of  these  birds 
in  health. 
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Bread  and  milk  we  had  been  assured  was  the  only  proper  food  for  a 
Parrot,  and  .upon  that  strange  diet  not  a  few  of  those  with  which  we  had 
been  acquainted  were  habitually  fed,  and  some  of  them  even  survived  its 
administration  for  a  considerable  time,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  an  exceptionally 
fine  constitution. 

"What  is  the  proper  time  of  year  to  buy  a  Parrot?"  is  a  question  that 
we  are  very  frequently  asked,  and  to  which  we  reply,  In  the  summer  time; 
that  is  to  say  from  June  to  the  end  of  August,  or  September  if  the  weather 
is  exceptionally  fine:  if  you  buy  one  during  the  cold  season  it  will  be  apt, 
even  if  you  carry  it  home  yourself,  to  take  a  chill  upon  being  brought  out 
of  the  dealer's  stuffy  shop,  for,  mark  you,*  all  bird-dealers'  shops  are  stuffy; 
while  if  it  is  sent  to  you  from  a  distance,  it  will,  if  alive  when  it  reaches 
you,  be  certain  to  die  in  a  few  days,  or,  at  the  outside,  weeks  after  you 
have  received  it,  from  bronchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  has  been  laid  on  the  journey.  Let  a  bird  be  ever  so  well 
packed  up  when  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  it  will  be  certain  to  be 
exposed  to  the  cold  through  the  curiosity  of  the  railway  porters,  who  seem 
perfectly  unable  to  let  a  bird  pass  through  their  hands  without  personal 
inspection,  and  if  to  the  exposure  thus  entailed  upon  it,  we  add  a  sojourn 
of  some  hours  in  a  cold  railway  van,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  of 
the  birds  sent  by  rail  die,  but  that  any  of  them  survive.  We  have  known 
instances  where  birds  had  been  securely  packed  in  boxes,  the  lids  of  which 
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were  screwed  down,  and  the  air-holes  protected  by  perforated  zinc  and 
muslin,  which  on  reaching  their  destination  were  found  to  have  had  the 
protecting  gauze  torn  away,  and  even  the  screws  taken  out,  so  that  the 
porters  should  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  they  were  handling.  In  summer- 
time this  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  railway  officials  is  not  likely  to  be 
productive  of  such  serious  consequences  as  in  winter;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  would  advise  our  readers  never  to  send  to  a  distance  for  a  bird  if 
they  can  by  any  possibility  buy  one  near  at  hand,  and  carry  it  home 
themselves.  We  would  prefer  to  give  £i  for  a  bird  that  we  could  inspect 
previous  to  purchase,  and  take  away  with  us,  rather  than  half  that  amount 
for  one  that  would  have  to  be  sent  to  us  by  rail. 

Should  it,  however,  be  decided  to  buy  a  Parrot  in  the  winter,  or  spring, 
the  purchaser  must  take  it  home  in  a  snug  box,  and  place  the  cage  it  is 
to  inhabit  in  a  warm  room,  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  it  over  on  top 
and  three  sides  with  a  thick  baize  covering,  to  place  it  below  the  gas, 
and  having  ascertained  by  inspection  what  the  dealer  had  been  feeding  it 
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on,  to  give  it  the  same  food;  after  having  had  the  bird  for  some  time,  say 
a  week  or  so,  during  which  period  it  must  on  no  account  be  exposed  to 
any  cold,  but  the  temperature  be  kept  even,  say  about  700,  the  baize  cover 
may  be  gradually  removed,  and  the  bird  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature of  the  house,  but  in  any  case  it  will  be  well  to  cover  it  up  at  night. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe, 
namely,  the  treatment  of  a  newly-purchased  Parrot  during  the  night.  Many 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  when  the  light  and  the  fire  are  out  during 
the  night  in  a  room  which  had  been  very  warm  during  the  day-time,  the 
temperature  falls  a  considerable  number  of  degrees,  and  the  bird  gets  chilled, 
and  too  often  dies.  If  the  owner  has  a  fire  in  her  bed-room,  let  her 
take  the  cage  up  with  her  when  she  is  going  to  bed  herself,  but  if  not, 
let  the  fire  be  well  banked  up  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  let  no  housemaid 
enter  the  room  in  the  morning  before  the  mistress  of  the  bird:  for  house- 
maids, as  a  rule,  even  when  not  actually  inimical  to  Parrots,  are  utterly 
regardless  of  them,  and  have  a  habit  of  throwing  up  the  window,  even  on 
the  coldest  morning,  and  letting  the  chilly  outside  air  blow  in  keenly  on 
the  bird,  which  feels  it  all  the  more  from  having  been  kept  snug  and 
warm  before;  and  it  is  this  mauvais  quart  (Theure  in  the  morning  before 
the  fire  is  lit,  and  while  the  room  is  being  "dusted",  that  is  fatal  to  so 
many  Parrots,  whose  owners  wonder  how  "poor  Polly"  can  possibly  have 
taken  cold. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  "Supposing  my  Parrot  to  have  taken  cold,  what 
is  the  best  course  to  adopt?"  Well,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred, 
the  bird  will,  in  spite  of  every  care,  gradually  get  worse  and  die;  but  in 
the  hundreth  "she"  has  an  extraordinarily  good  constitution,  and  if  kept 
in  an  equable  temperature  of  from  70  to  750,  and  fed  on  soft  food,  soaked 
bread  and  boiled  maize,  for  instance,  and  has  tepid  or  lukewarm  water  to 
drink,  she  will  recover:  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure;  see  that  your 
bird  does  not  catch  cold,  and  you  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  nursing  it, 
and  the  grief  of  seeing  it  suffer,  and  probably  die. 

Avoid  purchasing  a  Parrot  in  the  winter  time,  and  especially  avoid  having 
one  sent  to  you  a  long  distance  by  rail;  "but  curb  your  natural  impatience 
to  become  the  owner  of  a  Parrot  until  summer,  and,  where  practicable, 
carry  home  your  prize  from  the  place  where  you  have  bought  it;  and, 
having  got  it  home,  see  that  is  exposed  to  no  draught,  even  in  summer, 
but  is  gradually  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  variations  of  temperature  in 
your  house. 
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In  the  matter  of  food  for  Parrots,  the  public  has  yet  very  much  to  learn: 
the  traditional  bread  and  milk,  like  the  customary  hard-boiled  egg  for 
Canaries,  is  a  mistake:  Parrots  are  graminivorous,  that  is  to  say,  vegetable 
feeders;  a  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  live  almost  exclusively  on  honey,  and  a 
less  number  are  partially  insectivorous  in  their  habits,  but  no  known  bird 
of  this  genus '  touches  flesh  in  its  wild  state,  the  rumoured  partiality  of  the 
Nestor  notabilis  for  live  lambs  notwithstanding.  Therefore  to  feed  a  bird  of 
this  description  on  animal  food,  such  as  milk,  butter,  bits  from  the  table, 
bones  and  so  on,  is  to  force  it  to  partake  of  an  unnatural  diet,  which  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  disease,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the 
bird.  To  argue  that  because  a  Parrot  appears  to  enjoy  such  an  abnormal 
course  of  feeding,  it  is  good  for  it,  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  say  that 
children  love  sweetmeats,  and  may,  without  endangering  their  health,  be 
fed  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  them,  for  Parrots,  like  children,  are 
not  always,  indeed  never,  able  to  discriminate  between  those  things  that 
are  suitable  for  them,  and  those  that  are  injurious. 

The  larger  Parrots  require  large  seeds,  such  as  maize,  oats,  dari,  buckwheat, 
and  dry  biscuits  (without  milk  or  butter),  nuts  of  various  sorts,  Brazilian, 
cob,  and  especially  monkey  nuts;  and  the  smaller  varieties,  canary  seed, 
millet,  hemp,  and  a  few  oats  occasionally.  As  all  these  birds  in  their  wild 
state  subsist  more  or  less  on  unripe,  or  at  least  soft  seeds,  and  fruit  of 
different  kinds,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  oranges  may  be  included,  with 
discretion,  in  their  bill  of  fare;  and  a  portion  of  the  different  kinds  of  seeds 
that  are  offered  to  them  should  always  be  supplied  either  boiled  or  soaked 
in  water  until  soft. 

Again,  these  birds  should  always  have  access  to  water:  it  is  true  that 
many  of  them  will  exist  for  a  long  time,  even  on  a  diet  of  dry  seed,  without 
drinking,  but  Parrots  in  their  wild  state  always  drink,  if  even  some  of  them 
confine  their  potations  to  sucking  the  drops  of  dew  off  the  leaves  and 
grass;  and  in  captivity  water  is  even  more  necessary  to  maintain  them  in 
health,  for  the  staple  of  their  food  is  dry,  and  they  have  not  the  chance 
of  sipping  the  pearly  drops  of  dew.  Deprivation  of  water  produces  indi- 
gestion, causes  heat  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  often  leads  to  the  poor 
bird  stripping  itself  bare  of  feathers. 

Although  a  Parrot  has  a  strong  beak,  it  has  no  teeth,  and  is  unable  to 
masticate  its  food,  swallowing  the  smaller  seeds  whole,  that  is  after  having 
stripped  them  of  their  husks,  and  the  larger  in  little  fragments,  which  re- 
quire softening  in  the  crop,  and  triturating  in  the  muscular   stomach  or 
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gizzard  before  they  can  be  digested,  and  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
bird.  To  supply  the  want  of  teeth,  Nature  has  taught  the  Parrot  to  swallow 
a  certain  number  of  small,  sharp-edged  stones,  which  effectually  reduce  the 
food  to  a  pulp,  and  prepare  it  for  absorption  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines:  yet  how  few  owners  of  Parrots  ever  think  of  supplying  their 
pets  with  such  small  artificial  teeth  as  we  have  alluded  to. 

Many  Parrots,  especially  the  Australian  species,  appear  in  their  wild  state 
to  evince  a  preference  for  brackish,  or  slightly  salt,  water,  over  fresh;  yet 
we  suppose  it  has  not  occurred  to  one  Parrot  keeper  out  of  a  thousand  to 
supply  the  bird  he  or  she  owns  with  a  morsel  of  rock  salt:  in  fact  many 
people  look  upon  salt  as  rank  poison  for  any  bird,  a  belief  in  which  we 
were  strictly  educated,  but  which  we  now  know  to  be  without  foundation 
in  fact:  salt,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  Parrots,  is  very  beneficial,  and 
should  always  be  supplied  to  them:  very  sparingly,  of  course,  at  first,  but 
when  the  Parrot  has  got  over  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  like  the  pastrycook's 
errand-boy,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  with  a  lump  in  its  cage,  it  will  not 
take  more  than  is  good  for  it. 

A  Parrot  is  naturally  an  extremely  active  and  lively  bird,  and  should  never 
be  kept  in  a  small  cage,  in  which  not  only  it  is  seen  to  disadvantage,  but 
is  apt  to  injure  its  plumage,  especially  its  tail,  and  the  ends  of  the  flight 
feathers  in  the  wings:  even  when  kept  in  a  large-sized  cage,  it  should, 
when  practicable,  be  allowed  a  fly,  every  now  and  then,  about  the  room, 
which  it  will  much  enjoy,  and  when  its  brief  period  of  liberty  has  expired, 
a  bonne  bouche,  in  the  shape  of  a  morsel  of  biscuit,  a  nut,  or  a  piece  of 
apple,  will  soon  lure  it  back  to  its  domicile,  to  which,  after  a  while,  it 
will  return  of  its  own  accord,  when  it  is  tired  of  rambling  about. 

Road  grit,  well  washed  to  free  it  from  dust  and  other  impurities,  is  the 
best  thing  with  which  to  supply  Parrots  in  lieu  of  a  carpet  for  the  floor  of 
their  abode,  and  the  absurd  grillage  with  which  the  cages  of  these  birds 
are  invariably  provided  when  purchased  new,  should  be  immediately  removed ; 
for,  instead  of  answering  any  useful  purpose,  it  is  positively  injurious, 
hindering  the  Parrot  from  reaching  the  sharp  grit  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cage;  and  was,  doubtless,  invented  by  some  lazy  owner,  who  objected  to 
the  trouble  of  cleaning  out  "Polly" *s  habitation  as  frequently  as  he  should 
have  done:  which  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  cleanliness. 

This  virtue,  we  have  been  assured  on  very  high  authority,  is  akin  to 
Godliness,  but  without  going  quite  as  far  as  that,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  captive 
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Parrot  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  refuse  food  and  the 
droppings  of  the  creature  itself  are  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  floor  of 
a  bird's  cage,  bad  smells  arise  from  fermentation,  not  to  say  putrefaction, 
and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  such  a  point,  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  low  fever,  and  other  serious  ailments:  the  perches,  too*  must  be  frequently 
scraped  or  washed,  or  the  Parrot,  whose  legs  are  so  short  that  the  breast 
feathers  rub  on  what  the  bird  sits  on,  will  soon  present  a  bedraggled, 
poverty-stricken  appearance,  that  will  cause  it  to  neglect  the  rest  of  its 
person,  and  finally  to  become  an  object  of  disgust  to  those  who  see  it, 
instead  of,  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  "a  thing  of  beauty"  and  "a  joy  for 
ever." 

Parrots  are  great  dandies,  and  are  fond  of  preening  and  arranging  their 
beautiful  dress,  but  let  this  once  become  seriously  soiled,  they  will  give  up 
the  care  of  their  toilet  in  despair,  and  degenerate  into  hopeless  slatterns 
and  slovens.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  coat,  these  birds,  in  their  wild  state,  bathe  freely,  and  should  always 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  "tubbing"  when  they  please  in  captivity. 
Some  of  them  will  not  wash  themselves  in  a  cage,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  allowed  to  fly  about  a  room,  will  pop  into  a  pan  of  water,  if  one  is 
placed  where  they  can  readily  reach  it,  and  give  themselves  a  good  washing, 
after  which  they  will  sit  in  the  sun,  and  pass  every  feather  through  their 
beak,  until  they  are  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  as  glossy  as  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  the  woods. 

Some  birds  however,  in  ail  probability  individuals  who  have  been  brought 
up  by  hand  from  the  nest,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  themselves  at 
all;  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them,  not  a  good  scrubbing, 
but  a  gentle  shower-bath  of  luke-warm  water  from  a  garden  syringe,  every 
now  and  then :  and  after  the  first  time  or  two  they  will  cease  to  be  afraid, 
and  even  like  and  look  for  their  washing,  which,  we  need  scarcely  observe, 
must  only  be  done  in  warm  weather.  Or  the  cage  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  during  the  continuance  of  a  genial  summer  shower,  which  "Poll" 
will  much  appreciate,  holding  out  his  wings,  and  spreading  out  his  tail  to 
catch  the  falling  drops;  this  we  have  seen  our  acclimatised  Parrakeets  doing, 
even  in  winter  time,  in  the  out-of-doors  aviary  where  we  keep  them  all  the 
year  round. 

Never  put  a  Parrot  in  a  round  cage:  nothing  mars  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  so  much,  for  in  turning  about  it  is  obliged  to  press  against  the 
bars  of  the  cage  in  whichever  direction  it  moves,  and  so  the  feathers  get 
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frayed  and  broken :  a  square  cage  with  two  perches  in  it,  one  placed  cross- 
wise above  the  other,  is  the  proper  abode  for  a  Parrot,  and  the  larger  the 
dwelling,  the  better  and  more  healthy  will  be  the  bird. 

A  cross-bar  stand  to  which  the  creature  is  chained  by  the  leg  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  a  cage  for  the  Macaws  and  larger  Cockatoos,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  part  upon  which  the  bird  sits  is  not  cased  with  tin,  but 
made  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which  only  should  be  covered  with  metal:  but 
a  perch  of  iron  or  zinc  is  too  cold  for  the  feet  of  a  Parrot,  who  gets 
cramp,  and  pains  in  his  limbs  from  sitting  on  such  an  unnatural  kind  of 
perch,  which  a  considerate  owner  will  no  longer  compel  him  to  use,  when 
he  knows  what  suffering  it  entails  upon  the  unfortunate  bird. 

Parrots,  as  a  rule,  have  as  much  individuality,  not  to  say  character,  as 
human  beings,  each  has  its  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  their  management,  as  each  several  bird  must  be 
studied  and  treated  according  to  the  disposition  it  displays:  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  large  Parrots,  including  the  Cockatoos,  but  the  smaller 
species,  namely  the  Parrakeets  and  Love-birds,  thrive  better  in  an  aviary 
than  they  do  in  a  cage.  These  small  creatures  very  seldom  become  as 
much  attached  to  their  owners  as  their  larger  brethren  frequently  do,  and 
we  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  they  did  not  prefer  the  society 
of  a  member  or  members  of  their  own  race  to  that  of  the  master  or  mistress 
who  had  bought  and  cared  for  them;  whereas,  the  contrary  rule  very  fre- 
quently obtains  with  regard  to  the  large  Parrots.  In  any  case  a  bird  that 
may  be  comparatively  tame  and  gentle  when  kept  in  a  cage,  or  chained 
to  a  stand,  by  itself,  is  very  apt  to  become  wild,  even  savage,  when  placed 
in  the  society  of  a  companion  of  its  own  kind,  although  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case;  and,  as  we  said  before,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
bird  must  be  considered  in  this  respect. 

Some  Parrots  and  Parrakeets  will  become  so  tame  that,  especially  in  the 
country,  they  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  almost  perfect  liberty  in  the  garden, 
returning  regularly  to  their  owner's  call,  or  at  all  events  when  prompted 
by  the  demands  of  appetite,  for  which  reason  it  is  always  well  to  let  them 
out,  at  least  at  first,  before  they  have  had  a  meal,  and  to  hold  out  the 
sweetmeat,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  to  them  when  it  is  wished  that  they 
should  return  to  their  cage. 

Some  species  are  gifted  with  more,  much  more,  of  the  homing  instinct 
than  others;  the  Parrots  proper  and  the  Lories,  for  example,  far  exceeding 
the  old  world  Parrakeets,  such  as  the  Ring-necked  and  Alexandrine,  in  this 
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respect,  while  the  Australian  broad-tails  come  about  midway  between  the 
other  two  families.  The  Australian  Parrakeets  will  generally  return  to  their 
mates,  if  the  latter,  whether  male  or  female,  be  placed  where  they  can  see 
and  hear  each  other,  but  the  Long-tailed  Indian  Parrakeets,  once  they  get 
out  of  their  cages,  simply  fly  straight  away,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
rejoicing,  no  doubt,  in  their  new-found  freedom,  and  utterly  oblivious,  ap- 
parently, of  the  guid  wife  or  the  guid  man  at  home. 

The  Love-birds,  too,  have  no  idea  of  returning  to  their  prison,  and,  once 
they  escape,  are  very  seldom  seen  again  by  their  owners  or  their  mates, 
to  whom  they  really  bear  nothing  like  the  affection  with  the  possession  of 
which  they  are  popularly  credited. 

The  Grey  Parrots,  the  large  Green  Parrots,  commonly  called  Amazons, 
the  Macaws,  and  the  Cockatoos  are  the  best  homers,  then  come  the  beautiful 
Indian  Lories,  and  the  Australian  Grass  Parrakeets;  all  the  remaining  species 
of  the  race  are  not  in  this  respect  to  be  depended  on;  once  their  liberty 
is  regained,  death  is  by  them  preferred  to  a  return  to  captivity,  even  when 
a  former  mate  calls  to  and  tries  to  entice  them  back  again. 

We  have  often  been  asked  which  is  the  best  way  to  teach  one  of  these 
birds  to  speak,  and  have  replied  that  there  is  no  royal  road:  patience  and 
perseverance  alone  will  succeed,  though  some  of  them  it  must  be  admitted 
are  much  more  ready  learners  than  others :  few  of  the  hen  birds,  for  instance, 
ever  become  accomplished  linguists,  although  to  this  rule,  as  to  every  other, 
there  are  certain  exceptions;  but  as,  in  the  case  of  small  birds,  the  gift 
of  song  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  male,  so  in  the  Parrot  tribe  the  capacity 
for  learning  to  repeat  articulate  sounds  is  not  usually  the  prerogative  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

For  a  talker  then,  select  a  male,  and  repeat  to  him  slowly  and  distinctly 
the  word  or  sentence  it  is  wished  to  teach  him ;  the  bird  will  probably  take 
it  up  word  by  word,  not  always  beginning  at  the  beginning,  but  occasionally 
in  the  middle  of  the  phrase,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Jardine  Parrot  belonging 
to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton,  which  was  learning  "Polly  put  the 
kettle  on",  and  began  by  repeating  "kettle,  kettle",  and  gradually  added 
the  other  words  until  it  had  learned  to  say  the  sentence  correctly. 

Captive  Parrots,  poor  things!  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  disease,  too 
often  induced  by  errors  of  management  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  who, 
not  knowing  any  better,  pamper  their  pets  with  unsuitable  dainties,  and 
then  wonder  why  their  birds  should  be  ill  and  die.  Some  of  these  complaints 
we  have  already  touched  upon,  but  there  are  others,  such  as  consumption, 
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which  can  only  be  cured  if  taken  in  hand  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  attack,  and  are  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure :  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature,  and  insufficiently  nutritious  diet,  are  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
complaint,  for  which  the  remedies  are  continuous  warmth  and  appropriate 
and  nutritious  food:  many  drugs  and  nostrums  have  been  recommended, 
but  we  have  not  faith  in  any  of  them.  The  symptoms  of  consumption  are 
gradual  emaciation,  distaste  for  food,  shivering,  listlessness,  sometimes  a 
little  cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages  diarrhaea:  when  the  last  complication 
has  set  in  the  case  is  hopeless.  Another  complaint,  often  fatal  with  newly- 
imported  birds,  is  fever,  generally  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  is  almost 
incurable:  a  bird  so  afflicted  is  inordinately  thirsty,  drinking  as  much,  in 
some  cases,  as  a  pint  of  water  per  diem.  In  slight  attacks  we  have  found 
dilute,  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  ten  drops  to  the  ounce 
of  water  productive  of  benefit;  the  diet  should  be  nutritious, — sponge-cake, 
a  little  bread  and  milk,  (which  latter  article  is  only  admissible  as  a  medicine, 
or  for  very  young  subjects)  and,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  dysentery, 
that  is  to  say  blood-stained  evacuations,  mutton  broth  in  which V  rice  has 
been  cooked. 

Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  bronchitis  are  the  result 
of  a  chill  from  the  bird  having  been  placed  in  a  draught,  and  differ  from 
each  other  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind;  the  former  being  a  clogging  of 
the  minuter  structures  of  the  lungs  by  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  body;  and  the  latter,  a  similar  affection  of 
the  larger  ramifications  of  the  air  passages,  or  bronchial  tubes,  which  get 
more  or  less  lined  and  obstructed  by  mucus:  great  warmth  is  the  only 
cure,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but  prevention  is  easy. 

Diarrhaea  is  generally  caused  by  improper  feeding,  unless  it  is  symptomatic 
of  consumption  or  fever;  it  is  treated  by  a  return  to  a  natural  diet,  and 
the  addition  of  some  powdered  chalk  to  the  drinking  water,  preceded  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Feather  eating  is  a  veritable  disease,  and  one,  too,  that  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cure.  Various  remedial  plans  have  been  suggested,  but  some 
cases  defy  every  attempt,  and  the  poor  victims  remain  regular  scarecrows 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  which  are  generally  prematurely  ended  by  cold. 
Occasionally  turning  the  bird  loose  into  a  room  fitted  with  perches  and 
logs  of  wood  will  effect  a  cure;  or  giving  it  a  companion  of  its  own  or 
a  kindred  species,  though  we  have  known  the  new  arrival  to  catch  the 
complaint,  and  soon  make  itself  as  great  an  object  as  its  companion.    Fixing 
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a  tin  collar  round  the  bird's  neck,  anointing  the  breast  with  oil,  strewing 
the  bottom  of  the  cage  with  feathers,  have  answered  in  some  cases,  and 
failed  in  others.  So  that  the  owner  of  a  feather-eater  would  do  well  to  give 
all  the  above  plans  a  trial,  so  that  if  one  did  not  succeed  another  might. 
Shower-baths,  too,  have  been  suggested,  but  are  not  generally  successful; 
parasites  must  of  course  be  looked  for,  and  guarded  against,  and  if  there 
is  any  skin  irritation,  a  cooling  diet,  consisting  largely  of  green  food,  might 
be  tried:  but  some  cases  defy  every  attempt  to  cure  them,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  troublesome,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance 
if  any  good  is  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  Some 
months  since  we  bought  a  Green  Parrot  that  had  plucked  all  the  feathers 
off  its  breast,  and  was,  generally,  in  very  poor  condition;  we  turned  it  out 
into  a  garden  aviary  well  supplied  with  logs,  and  the  bird  is  now  in  perfect 
plumage,  and  as  sleek  and  handsome  as  possible. 

If  it  is  desired  to  breed  Parrots,  they  should  be  placed  in  as  roomy  a 
cage  or  aviary  as  practicable,  unless  so  tame  that  they  can  be  permitted  to 
have  the  range  of  the  house;  their  abode  must  be  fitted  up  with  hollow 
logs  of  suitable  size,  suspended  high  up  against  the  wall,  to  keep  them 
out  of  reach  of  mice,  or  a  small  barrel,  with  half  a  cocoa-nut  husk  firmly 
cemented  to  the  bottom,  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  will  often 
be  taken  possession  of  in  preference  to  a  hollow  log.  Boxes  with  a  flat 
bottom  surface  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  eggs  rolling  about,  and 
running  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  for  few  members  of  the  Parrot  family  make 
any  nest,  properly  so  called,  but  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bare  wood  of 
their  abode. 

W.  T.  G. 
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Psittacus  eximius,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Psittacus  capitatus,  Shw.,  Khl.; 
Psittacus  omnicolor,  Bchst.;   Platycercus  eximius,  Vobs.,  Old.,  sto. 

German:  Der  Buntsittich  oder  die  Itosclla. 
French:  La  Perruche  omnicolore. 


"^TOT  only  is  this  bird  distinguished  for  the  rich  colouring  of 
-L^l  its  plumage,  but  by  its  lively  and  active  habits,  and,  in  the 
breeding  season,  by  the  comical  way  it  has  of  singing  and  dancing11! 
Dr.  Bass  thus  commences  his  description  of  the  Rosolla,  which  certainly 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Australian  Parrots,  and  at  tho  sumo 
time  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  easily  managed  of  all  its  congwwi'N  j 
it  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Cockatiel,  but  of  rather  stouter  build, 
with  shorter  tarsi  and  stronger  feet  and  claws:  it  is  found  in  Tasmania, 
and  all  the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  where  it  breeds  in  hollow 
boughs  from  October  to  January,  laying  from  five  to  sevon  and  ovon 
nine  eggs  at  each  setting. 

The  head  and  neck  are  bright  red,  the  throat  yellow,  tho  cheoks 
white  with  a  bluish  shade,  the  back  greenish  olive,  tho  tail  green  and 
blue:  the  back  feathers  are  black  edged  with  green. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  colouring,  but  the  female  is  a  more  sedate 
personage  than  her   mate,  who  is  vivacity  personified;   she  is  a  trifle 
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smaller  than  lie  is,  and  the  tints  of  her  plumage  rather  less  vivid  than 
his. 

The  young  resemble  their  parents,  but  are  much  less  brilliant  in 
appearance:  they  grow  slowly,  and  seldom  assume  the  adult  plumage 
until  quite  twelve  months  old. 

The  Eosella  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  caring  nothing  for  our  severest 
winters,  providing  the  aviary  in  which  he  is  placed  is  sheltered  from 
the  north-east  winds,  and  he  has  some  snug  box,  or  hollow  log,  to 
which  he  and  his  wife  can  retire  during  the  coldest  nights. 

In  the  matter  of  diet,  he  will  do  very  well  on  canary,  hemp,  and 
oats,  with  bread-crumbs,  and  green  food  of  all  kinds  added:  water 
he  should  always  have  access  to,  although  the  authorities  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  of  a  different  opinion;  but  in 
Australia,  we  have  seen  flocks  of  them  frequenting  the  water-holes  and 
creeks  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  so  thirsty  are  they,  that  they  will 
drink  salt-water  if  they  cannot  get  any  other. 

The  Rosella  has  very  frequently  been  bred  in  Germany  and  in  France 
and  Belgium  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  may  now  be  almost  looked 
upon  as  a  European  bird;  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  rearing  being  the  great  resemblance  of  the  sexes,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  pair:  the  female  is  rather  more  subject 
to  egg-binding  than  the  other  members  of  the  family  which  have  been 
bred  in  our  aviaries,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  watched  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nesting  season,  so  that  she  may  be  placed  under 
treatment  at  the  very  first  indication  of  illness. 

In  the  matter  of  inability  to  lay  her  eggs,  prevention  will  be  found 
to  be  always  better  than  cure,  and  if  the  bird  be  strong  and  healthy, 
and  has  had  access  to  old  lime,  there  will  be  little  fear  of  her  being 
attacked  by  .this  distressing  complication:  when,  however,  it  manifests 
itself,  the  bird  must  be  captured,  given  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  have  the 
vent  anointed  with  the  same,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  room:  then, 
when  the  egg  has  been  laid,  she  had  better  not  be  returned  to  her 
mate  for  some  time — not  at  all  if  she  appears  to  be  in  the  least 
drooping. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  their  breeding  season  in  Australia 
the  Rosalias  eat  a  considerable  number  of  insects,  notably  coleoptera 
and  white  ants,  which  they  find  in  hollow  logs  and  branches:  and  in 
captivity  we  would  recommend  that  a  few  mealworms,  or  even  scoured 
gentles  be  given  them  when  about  to  nest,  as  well  as  when  there  are 
young  ones  to  be  fed. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  seven  or  eight  young  Parrakeets 
will  consume  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  so  .bread,  soaked  in  cold 
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water,  must  then  be  placed  at  the  parents'  disposal,  as  well  as  boiled 
oats  and  maize :  hay-seed  the  Rosellas  enjoy  vastly,  and  a  few  handfuls 
will  afford  them  not  only  occupation  but  amusement,  and  be  a  whole- 
some change  of  food  as  well. 

These  birds  are  susceptible  of  being  tamed,  and  will  even  learn  to 
repeat  a  few  words,  that  is  to  say  the  male  will,  for  his  lady- wife  has 
not  much  talent  in  this  direction. 

The  Rosella  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  Cockatiel, 
and  is,  consequently,  scarcely  to  be  recommended  as  a  cage-pet  to 
persons  of  weak  nerves:  in  a  large  aviary,  however,  he  will  do  very 
well  indeed,  and  constitute  one  of  its  chief  attractions,  for  he  is, 
apparently,  quite  conscious  of  his  personal  charms,  and  is  never  weary 
of  displaying  them  to  the  best  advantage :  everlastingly  in  motion,  and 
everlastingly  warbling,  or  chattering,  he  keeps  the  whole  place  in  a 
commotion,  and  must  on  no  account  be  trusted  with  other  birds  weaker 
or  more  defenceless  than  himself,  for,  despite  his  rich  dress  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  he  is  a  decided  "  tartar ",  and,  especially  during 
the  breeding  season,  brooks  no  intruder  near  his  domicile. 

In  the  Australian  bush  the  Rosella  is  of  very  commQn  occurrence, 
frequenting  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivated  lands,  where  it 
commits  sad  havoc  with  the  crops,  and  is  consequently  detested  by 
the  farmers,  who  shoot  and  snare  it  whenever  they  get  the  chance, 
and  destroy  its  nest  without  mercy  or  compunction,  which  is  a  stupid 
thing  to  do,  as  these  birds  always  command  a  good  price  in  the  home 
market,  and  find  ready  purchasers  in  the  Australian  towns:  but  the 
farmer,  whether  Australian  or  English,  is  not  a  far-seeing  personage 
and  for  a  slight  temporary  benefit  has  no  notion  but  to  forego  a  future 
emolument  that  is  not  very  prominently  placed  before  his  eyes;  and 
really  not  always,  even  then,  will  he  perceive  and  avail  himself  of  the 
promised  boon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  farmer,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter, 
who  would  undertake  to  keep  and  breed,  not  only  the  commoner, 
but  especially  the  rarer  species  of  Parrots,  whether  in  Australia  or  in 
South  Africa,  would  make  a  good  speculation,  and  find  a  ready  market 
for  the  produce  of  his  aviaries:  in  this  country  the  climate  is  too 
changeable  to  permit  of  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  unless 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  south,  and  even  there  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
situation  only;  but  in  France  a  Perrucherie  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sight,  and  is  a  highly  remunerative  speculation  to  boot:  Parrots,  as  a 
rule,  are  as  easily  kept  as  Pigeons,  are  very  nearly,  in  fact,  considering 
that  the  Pigeon  has  but  two  young  to  a  nest,  and  the  Parrot  has, 
usually,  five  or  six,  quite  as  prolific,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
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of  the  fancy  sorts  of  the  former  bird,  command  a  much  higher  price, 
and  we  wonder  that  Parrots  are  not  more  frequently  kept  on  a  large 
scale  than  they  are,  for  they  are  excellent  eating,  and  their  feathers 
in  much  request  for  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets. 

A  strong,  well-built  aviary,  plenty  of  hollow  logs,  that  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  a  Perrucherie:  with  the  exception  of  the  Cockatiels, 
however,  which  we  have  never  found  to  interfere  with  their  fellow- 
captives,  most  of  the  Parrots  would  require  an  aviary  to  themselves, 
but  as  the  greater  number  of  species  are  gregarious,  several  pairs  of 
the  same  kind  may,  usually,  be  kept  together,  and,  providing  there 
is  plenty  of  nesting  accommodation  about,  will  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  arrangements:  many  species,  indeed,  breeding  better  in  company, 
than  when  one  pair  only  is  kept. 

It  is  needless  to  reiterate  that  a  sufficiency  of  nesting  accommodation 
must  be  provided,  or  adieu  to  peace,  and  to  all  hope  of  increase  in 
the  Perrucherie:  but  when  this  has  been  attended  to  the  birds  will 
soon  settle  quietly  down,  and  rarely  meddle  with  one  another,  for 
Parrots,  on  the  whole,  are  sociable  birds,  and  get  on  better  in  com- 
pany than  when  kept  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  cage;  though  some 
misanthropic  individuals  seem  by  their  conduct  to  contradict  point 
blank  this  assertion:  nevertheless  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule  is  well  known,  establishing  rather  than  overturning  it:  and  that 
this  is  the  case  with  Parrots,  the  experience  of  every  aviarist  who  has 
kept  them  in  any  numbers  will,  we  think,  confirm. 

When  forming  a  collection  of  Parrots  in  an  aviary,  it  will  be  well 
to  group  together  the  species  that  more  nearly  approach  each  other  in 
size  and  habits:  thus  we  would  not  recommend  placing  Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos  in  the  same  enclosure  with  any  of  the  Love-birds,  although 
some  species  are  usually  so  amiable  and  accommodating,  the  Cockatiel 
for  instance,  that  they  will  get  on  in  any  company,  minding  their  own 
business  with  praiseworthy  assiduity,  without  ever  inquiring  what  their 
neighbours  are  doing,  what  they  are  going  to  have  for  dinner,  who 
their  relations  are,  or  what  means  they  have  for  getting  on  in  life,  as 
so  frequently  happens  with  the  superior  creature  man. 

Needless  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs  in  an  aviary  of  Parrots,  but  hollow 
logs,  trees  even,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants,  affording 
them  not  only  snug  retreats  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  hatch 
and  bring  up  their  young,  but  also  an  infinite  fund  of  amusement,  not 
to  say  delight,  and  exercise  to  boot,  for  nearly  all  the  Parrots  are 
born  "whittlers",  and  if  they  have  not  a  handy  log  " convenient ",  as 
an  Irishman  would  say,  on  which  to  exercise  their  powerful  mandibles, 
they  will  find  some  other  and  more  objectionable  mode  of  whiling  away 
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the  time,  by  quarrelling  among  themselves,  or  even  turning  to  and 
plucking  out  their  own  feathers  by  the  roots,  until  they  leave  themselves 
quite  bare. 

As  soon  as  the  young  of  one  brood  can  feed  themselves,  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  them  to  other  quarters,  lest  they  interfere  with  the  domestic 
arrangement  of  their  parents,  and  prejudice  the  production  of  another 
brood.  Of  course  overcrowding  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  if  a 
separate  aviary  can  be  given  to  each  species,  so  much  the  better:  but 
this  is  not  absolutely,  nor  even  imperatively  necessary,  as  most  of  these 
birds  are  fond  of  company,  and  thrive  better  in  the  society  of  their 
fellows  than  when  kept  alone  by  themselves. 

A  male  Eosella  kept  in  a  cage  by  himself,  especially  when  he  has 
been  brought  up  by  hand,  makes  a  very  nice  pet,  if  somewhat  noisy,  for 
he  gets  very  tame,  and  learns  to  speak  fairly  well :  but  a  pair  are  most 
objectionable,  for  the  male  becomes  intensely  jealous,  and  spiteful,  and 
his  shrieking  propensities  are  quadrupled.  A  hen  Eosella  is  a  very 
quiet,  gentle  little  bird,  seldom  or  never  shrieking,  and  as  she  is  quite 
as  handsome  as  her  mate,  though  a  trifle  smaller,  she  should  be  pre- 
ferred as  a  cage  pet:  she  is  not  very  intellectual  we  must  admit,  but 
otherwise  she  is  superior  to  her  more  demonstrative  partner. 

Independently  of  the  subject  of  our  next  two  chapters,  there  are 
several  varieties  of  Eosellas  to  be  met  with  in  Australia;  for  instance, 
one  called  by  the  dealers  "the  large  Eosella w  otherwise  the  Adelaide 
Parrakeet  {Psittaeus  platycercus  Adelaidce,  Gld.),  and  the  small,  or  Earl 
of  Derby's  Parrakeet,  which  is  found  in  West  Australia  only;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  Gould  enumerates  other  specific  varieties,  which  all 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  bird  under  consideration,  and  by 
an  unpractised  eye  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
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Psittacus  palliceps,  Russ. 

Synonyms:  Platycercus  palliceps,  Vgrs.,  Jrdn.,  Gld.,  etc. 

Platycercus  caHestis,  Gr.;  Conurus  palliceps,  Cv. 

German:  Der  blasshopfige  Buntsittich. 

THE  Mealy  Rosella  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  pretty  bird,  its  pale- 
coloured  head  and  face  give  it  a  decidedly  sickly  appearance;  it 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last  species,  and  coloured  after  much 
the  same  fashion,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Rosella  being  red,  and 
the  same  parts  in  its  Mealy  relation  yellow;  the  cheeks  of  the  latter 
are  white,  which  tend  to  increase  its  really  ghastly  mien;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  black,  each  feather  being  edged  with  yellow;  the 
under  surface  is  blue;  and  the  lower  tail  coverts  red. 

The  female  resembles  the  male  exactly  as  to  colour,  but  is,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  smaller. 

The  Mealy  Rosella  replaces  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  the 
more  vividly  coloured  bird  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  so 
that  Dr.  Russ  is  incorrect  when  he  states  "Heimat  ein  grosser  Thiel 
Australiens." 

It  is  not  as  robust  as  its  more  vividly  coloured  congener,  and  will 
not  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters  out  of  doors;  it  is  not  very 
common  in  the  dealers'  shops,  nor,  we  believe,  very  much  sought  after 
by  amateurs.  We  cannot  encourage  our  readers  to  buy  it,  for  the 
following  reasons:  it  is  expensive,  rather  delicate,  at  least  at  first, 
quarrelsome  with  its  fellows,  and,  as  we  have  said,  presents  a  sickly, 
faded,  washed-out  appearance,  that  in  our  eyes  is  the  reverse  of  at- 
tractive. 

If  any  one  should  decide  upon  giving  it  a  trial,  well  and  good,  feed 
it  on  seeds,  as  the  Common  Rosella,  but  give  more  insect  food,  such 
as  mealworms,  gentles,  and  black  beetles,  as  well  as  egg-bread,  ants' 
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eggs,  and  hemp  seed;  upon  this  diet,  when  once  acclimatised,  it  will 
do  very  well,  and,  in  all  probability,  reproduce  its  species  in  captivity, 
which,  indeed,  it  is  stated,  auctore  Dr.  Buss,  to  have  done  last  year 
in  Germany. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  of  two  closely  allied  species,  the  less  bril- 
liantly coloured  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  region;  when, 
as  a  rule,  the  birds  of  tropical,  or  sub-tropical  latitudes  are  so  much 
more  gorgeously  apparelled  than  their  congeners  of  more  temperate 
climes;  for  the  Mealy  Rosella  is  not,  as  a  glance  at  the  illustrations 
will  show,  nearly  as  brightly  coloured  as  the  Rose-hill,  which  is  found 
in  Tasmania  as  well  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  mainland,  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  why  this  reversal  of  the  usual  order 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  present  instance;  but  the  problem  is 
insoluble,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  great  heat  of  Northern  Australia 
blanched  the  bright  colours  of  the  Rosella,  and  produced  the  pallid 
bird  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  which  is  not  a  very 
probable  hypothesis:  can  any  one  help  us  to  another? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ordinary  Rosella,  the  Pale-headed 
and  the  Splendid  variety  (Platycercus  splendidus),  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Splendid  Grass  Parrakeet  {Euphema  splendida), 
are  not  readily  distinct  species,  but  rather  geographical  variations  of 
the  same;  the  first  inhabiting  the  southern,  the  second  the  northern, 
and  the  third  the  central  portions  of  Australia;  a  supposition  that  might 
very  readily  be  put  to  the  test  by  cross-pairing  the  several  birds,  and 
noting  whether  their  offspring  were  fruitful  or  otherwise :  these  experi- 
ments, however,  are  outside  the  province  of  most  ordinary  connoisseurs, 
and  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Zoological  or  Acclimatisation  Societies, 
who  have  the  solving  of  so  many  interesting  ornithological  problems 
in  their  power,  if  they  would  only  undertake  the  task. 

The  Pale-headed  Rosella  in  captivity  is  dull  and  uninteresting  when 
kept  by  itself  in  a  cage,  and  is  not  quite  safe  to  be  trusted  with 
Parrakeets  smaller  than  itself  in  an  aviary,  so  that  on  the  whole  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for  the  aviarist  not  to  meddle  with  it  at  all: 
nevertheless,  as  the  very  difficulty  of  procuring  and  keeping  a  bird  is, 
in  itself,  a  recommendation  to  some  people,  we  doubt  not  that  pur- 
chasers will  be  found  for  it,  even  at  the  price  of  £2  10s.  now  asked 
for  a  pair  by  the  London  dealers. 
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in  its  native  land,  is  surely  rather  extraordinary,  especially  as  it  is 
frequently  kept  as  a  cage-pet  by  the  colonists,  and  being  a  grass-seed 
feeder  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  preserve  in  captivity. 

It  was  described  by  Latham,  but  the  engraving  accompanying  his 
text  is  very  distorted,  and  conveys  an  exceedingly  poor  idea  of  the 
bird,  which  is  really  a  handsome  creature. 

In  his  great  work,  The  Birds  of  Australia,  Gould  describes  this 
species  with  his  usual  felicity,  and  gives  a  graphic  portrait  of  it:  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  of  this  charming  Parrakeet 
in  this  country,  for  it  is  hardy,  lively,  and  beautiful,  not  too  noisy, 
as  Parrakeets  go,  and  susceptible  of  being  rendered  very  tame;  its 
capacities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  not  very  great,  but  a 
young  male  brought  up  from  the  nest  will  learn  to  repeat  a  few  short 
words  about  as  well  as  the  Rosella. 

In  the  vast  primeval  forests  of  the  Great  Southern  Land  the  Tellow- 
rumped  Parrakeet  is  at  home,  and,  of  course,  seen  and  heard  too,  to 
the  best  advantage;  the  glaucous  green  of  the  foliage  of  the  Eucalypti 
forms  a  not  inharmonious  contrast  to  the  golden  yellow  shades  of  his 
plumage,  and  his  cries  pass  unnoticed  amid  the  concert  of  Nature 
which  they  contribute  to  maintain;  in  confinement,  however,  he  is,  as 
we  have  said,  not  inordinately  noisy,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  parlour 
without  fear  of  any  one  being  driven  out  of  the  house  by  his  cries. 

In  its  native  woods  this  bird  breeds  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  trees, 
a  rule  to  which  we  know  of  no  exception  in  Australia,  save  that  of 
Pezoporus  fonnosus,  making  no  nest,  but  depositing  its  eggs  on  the 
bare  wood;  it  is  shy,  however,  and  the  nest  is  difficult  to  be  discovered, 
and  more  difficult  still  to  be  plundered,  when  long  and  careful  watching 
has  revealed  its  site,  which  is  so  carefully  selected  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible  to  man  or  beast.  The  breeding  season  extends  from 
September  to  February,  and  there  are,  usually,  two  broods- in  the 
season,  of  four  or  five  young  ones,  which  remain  in  company  with  the 
parents  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  separate,  and  each  pair 
sets  up  housekeeping  on  its  own  account. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  resemblances  that  approximate  the  different 
kinds  of  Parrots  to  each  other,  no  less  than  to  consider  the  distinctions 
by  which  they  are  differentiated,  and  to  observe  by  what  strong  evi- 
dence it  is  shown  that  they  must  all  have  been  formed  upon  one 
original  plan,  rather  than,  as  the  Evolutionists  say,  have  descended, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  a  common  ancestor.  That  "lapse  of  ages" 
is  a  very  handy  bridge  to  get  over  a  difficulty  on :  but  which  was  the 
common  ancestor?  was  it  a  Macaw,  or  a  Madagascar  Love-bird?  a 
Grey  Parrot,  or  a  Budgerigar? 
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"The  common  ancestor  has  perished,  but  the  links  of  the  chain  that 
connect  the  whole  Parrot  family  with  him  remain",  it  may  be  replied: 
well,  we  prefer  another  theory,  which  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
neither  axiom  nor  postulate  to  prove  its  very  truth. 

The  Evolutionist  when  confronted  with  a  difficulty,  meets  it  by 
assuming  "ages",  and  saying  that  this  species  "has  taken  to  doing  so 
and  so",  and  this  other  to  "doing  in  such  another  manner",  and 
"this  or  that  characteristic  has  been  acquired,  or  relinquished",  in 
virtue,  of  course,  of  some  inherent  power  existing  in  the  creature 
itself  to  modify  its  structure.  The  falsity  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  but  it  is  nevertheless  gaining  ground; 
it  is  the  "fashionable"  theory  of  the  day,  and  like  all  other  outcomes 
of  fashion  will  have  its  day. 

Lories,  for  instance,  are  Parrots  which  "have  taken  to  living  among 
blossoming  trees,  and  feeding  off  the  nectar  and  pollen  of  the  flowers, 
instead  of  seeds  and  grains.  Accordingly,  they  have  acquired  a  shape 
well  adapted  to  their  new  habits,  including  the  short  tarsi,  and  the 
long  filamentous  tongue  characteristic  of  these  birds",  but  if  anyone 
should  ask  when  this  change  of  form,  this  divergence  from  the  original 
Parrot  type  took  place,  he  will  be  told  that  it  all  happened  long 
ago,  is  expected  to  accept  that  answer  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive, 
and  to  ask  no  more  questions,  which  are  embarrassing.  "Maman", 
said  a  French  child  to  her  parent  one  day,  "where  is  France  situated?" 
"In  Europe,  my  love":  "and  where  is  Europe,  Maman ?"  "In  the 
world,  my  dear":  "but  where  is  the  world,  Maman?"  "In  the  universe, 
Miss":  "but  where  is  that?"     " Tais-toi  done,  imbecile,  tu  m'embetes!" 

What  a  distance  we  have  wandered  from  our  Yellow-rumped  friends 
to  be  sure !  France,  the  world,  the  universe,  and  we  know  not  where 
beside;  but  not  further  than  the  Evolutionist  from  a  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  life.  It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  the  apostles  of  the 
new  belief  that  every  one  who  dissents  from  their  views  is  a  fool;  so 
be  it — we  prefer  our  folly  to  their  wisdom. 

It  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  a  theory  propounded  by  its 
author  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  a  species,  should  be  evoked  to 
explain  the  origin  of  species  in  general  by  philosophers  of  quite  a 
different  school. 

Professor  Owen  thus  writes  in  reference  to  the  Origin  of  Species,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Darwin: — "The  influence  of  the  contest  for  existence, 
amidst  the  changes  of  the  circumstances  to  which  an  animal  has  been 
adapted,  on  the  extinction  of  species,  was  first  propounded  by  the 
author,  in  his  fourth  memoir  on  Dinornis,  1850,  (Trans,  of  the  Zool. 
Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  15.)     The  same  principle  has  since  been  evoked  to 
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explain  not  only  the  extinction  but  the  origin  of  species.  Mr.  Wallace 
(Proceed.  Linn.  Society,  August,  1858,  p.  57,)  assumes  that  a  variety 
may  arise  in  a  wild  species,  adapting  it  to  changes  in  surrounding 
conditions,  under  which  it  has  a  better  chance  of  existence  than  the 
type-form  from  which  it  deviated,  and  of  which  it  would  take  the 
place.  Mr.  C.  Darwin  had,  previously  to  Mr.  Wallace,  conceived  the 
same  application  of  this  principle,  which  he  illustrates  in  his  work  On 
the  Origin  of  Species,  by  many  ingenious  suppositions,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 'To  give  an  imaginary  example  from  changes  in  progress  on 
an  island,  let  the  organization  of  a  canine  animal  which  preyed  chiefly 
on  rabbits,  but  sometimes  on  hares,  become  slightly  plastic;  let  these 
same  changes  cause  the  number  of  rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease, 
and  the  number  of  hares  to  increase;  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that 
the  fox,  or  dog,  would  be  driven  to  try  to  catch  more  hares;  his 
organization,  however,  being  slightly  plastic,  those  individuals  with  the 
lightest  forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best  eye-sight,  let  the  difference 
be  ever  so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured,  and  would  tend  to  live 
longer,  and  to  survive  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food  was 
scarcest;  they  would  also  rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to  inherit 
these  slight  peculiarities.  The  less  fleet  ones  would  be  rigidly  destroyed. 
I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  these  causes  in  a  thousand 
generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect,  and  adapt  the  form  of  the 
fox  or  dog  to  the  catching  of  hares  instead  of  rabbits,  than  that 
greyhounds  can  be  improved  by  selection  and  careful  breeding/  Yet 
this  condition  of  things,  if  followed  out  to  its  full  consequences, 
seems  to  lead  only  to  my  original  inference,  namely,  an  extinction  of 
species;  for,  when  the  hares  were  all  destroyed  the  long-legged  dogs 
would  perish.  At  most  there  could  but  be  a  reversion  to  the  first 
form  and  conditions.  For,  as  the  hares  decreased  in  number,  that  of 
the  rabbits  would  increase;  the  changes  of  organization  that  fitted  the 
dogs  for  catching  hares  being  such  as  would  detract  from  their  power 
of  unearthing  rabbits.  A  variety  with  a  shorter  and  stronger  foot  might 
arise,  and  would  be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
burrowing  rodents.  The  individual  dogs  with  the  strongest  and  shortest 
limbs,  let  the  difference  be  ever  so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured, 
live  longer,  rear  more  young  inheriting  the  rabbit-catching  peculiarities; 
the  less  fossorial  varieties  would  be  rigidly  destroyed,  etc.  It  is  an 
argument  in  a  circle." — (Owen:  Palaeontology,  p.  435.) 

Exactly  so:  and  if  in  the  foregoing  somewhat  lengthy  extract  we 
read  Parrot  instead  of  'dog',  and  blossoms  and  seeds  instead  of  'hares 
and  rabbits ',  we  have  the  case  of  our  Psittacidce  to  a  nicety,  and 
equally  untenable,  the  only  real   explanation  of  the  origin  of  species 
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being,  as  Professor  Owen  says :  the  existence  of  "a  continuously  oper- 
ative secondary  creational  power",  which  even  the  late  Mr.  Darwin 
admitted  in  the  following  terms: — "Certain  elemental  atoms  had  been 
commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into  living  tissues",  but  limits  the  number 
of  original  progenitors  to  four  or  five:  while  " Analogy ",  he  adds, 
"  would  lead  me  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed."  (p.  414.)  Surely  a  most  unnecessary 
hypothesis. 

"Observation",  continues  Professor  Owen,  "of  the  actual  change  of 
any  one  species  into  another,  through  any  or  all  of  the  above  hypo- 
thetical transmuting  influences,  has  not  yet  been  recorded;  and  past 
experience  of  the  chance  aims  of  human  fancy,  unchecked  and  unguided 
by  observed  facts,  shews  how  widely  they  have  ever  glanced  away 
from  the  gold  centre  of  truth." 

That  man  has  the  power  of  producing  and  perpetuating  varieties  in 
many  species  of  domesticated  animals  is  undoubted,  we  need  only  point 
to  the  many  breeds  of  dogs,  pigeons,  and  poultry;  but  these  varieties 
are  not  distinct  species,  they  breed  inter  se,  and  the  progeny  is  fruitful; 
while  the  offspring  of  species  that  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  a  pouter-pigeon,  for  instance,  does  to  a  fantail,  are 
barren,  because  the  parents  belong  to  different  species  and  are  not 
descended  from  one  another,  witness  the  case  of  the  horse  and  the  ass; 
but  the  columbine  cross  to  which  we  have  referred  is  capable  of  re- 
production, because  the  parents,  though  having  little  likeness  to  each 
other,  are  varieties  of  the  one  species,  and  not  at  all  distinct:  man 
cannot  make  species,  though  he  can  produce  varieties,  neither  can 
"circumstances"  or  "changes  of  condition";  to  create  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  works  are  inimitable. 

To  return  to  our  Yellow-rumped  Parrakeets:  they  are  nice,  quiet, 
gentle  birds,  susceptible  of  being  perfectly  tamed,  are  easily  fed  and 
kept  in  captivity,  but  are  by  no  means  descended  from  either  a  Great 
Yaza  Parrot,  or  a  Black  Cockatoo. 
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Psittacus  Novce  Zelandice,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  CyanoramphuA  Novce  Zelandice,  Snc; 

Cyanoramphus  Novce  Ouinece,  Bp.;  Cyanoramphus  auclcmdicus,  Bp.; 

Euphema  Novce  Zeelandice,  Mus.  B.  P.; 

Lathamus  Sparrmanni,  Lss.;  Psittacus  pacificus,  Beyneri,  Cooki,  Gb.; 

Platycercu8  pacificus,  Vges.     Gebman:  Der  Ziegensittich. 

NEW  ZEALAND  contains  a  number  of  ornithological  curiosities 
among  its  peculiar  fauna,  and  although  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  them,  it  is  still  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  bird  to  merit  a  little  attention,  which,  indeed,  it  has  already 
received  at  the  hand  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  Natural  History,  as 
witness  the  formidable  array  of  scientific  names  bestowed  upon  it,  to 
which  we  might  have  added  several  more,  but  that  we  considered  it 
quite  sufficiently  burdened  as  it  is. 

As  regards  plumage,  Cyanoramphus  presents  nothing  very  striking 
to  attract  the  observer's  notice,  while  its  capacity  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge is  not  excessive;  its  disposition,  if  shy,  painfully  so  in  point  of 
fact,  is  decidedly  gentle  and  pleasing,  and  it  has  a  rather  agreeable 
voice,  which  it  can  modulate  into  a  passable  imitation  of  articulate 
sounds;  its  own  wild  notes,  however,  are  sufficiently  agreeable,  and  it 
can  sing  a  peculiar  kind  of  song,  which  has  been  likened  by  its  German 
admirers  to  the  notes  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  of  superior  construction,  much 
modified  by  distance,  as  well  as  to  the  vocalization,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, of  our  ancient  acquaintance  Punch  of  puppet-show  notoriety; 
whence  the  names  of  Kladderadats-Sittich  bestowed  upon  it  by  its 
Teutonic  friends,  in  addition  to  the  appellation  of  Ziegensittich,  by  which 
it  is  more  generally  known  in  Germany. 

When  first  imported  these  birds  are  decidedly  delicate,  and  numbers 
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of  them  die  before  they  become  acclimatised,  but  once  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  voyage,  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  food  and  surroundings,  they  got  on  quite  as  well  as  any 
of  the  Australian  Parrots,  Parrakeets,  or  Lories,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Dark  green  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  in  these  birds, 
but  the  forehead,  cheeks  and  rump  are  red;  the  flight  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  blue,  and  a  few  slight  shades  of  the  same  colour  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  certain  lights. 

The  female  is  rather  larger  than  the  male,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  the  Bosella,  and  the  red  in  her  plumage  is  of  a  duller  Bhade  than 
in  the  case  of  her  mate. 

As  its  English  name  implies,  this  bird  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand : 
it  passes  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  the  ground,  hence  its  legs  are 
long,  the  wings  short,  and  the  feet  have  no  great  prehensile  power, 
although  the  bird  makes  good  use  of  one  of  them,  usually  the  left, 
for  holding  up  its  food:  the  beak,  too,  is  slight,  and  better  adapted 
for  eating  grasB  seeds,  than  maize  or  hard  corn. 

The  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  branch,  and  four  or  five  white  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  bare  wood,  and  hatched  in  about  eighteen  days:  a 
recent  number  of  Dr.  Russ's  Die  gefiederte  Welt  contained  an  account 
of  a  brood  of  these  birds,  that  had  been  successfully  reared  in  Ger- 
many; the  first  instance  of  their  reproductiveness  in  Europe  with  which 
we  are  acquainted:  they  are  reported  to  be  insectivorous  in  their  habits, 
but  this  we  doubt;  none  of  the  specimens  we  have  seen  would  touch 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  lived  chiefly  on  canary  seed,  which  they 
were  fond  of  scratching  up  with  their  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
in  which  they  were  kept. 

They  are  very  gentle  birds,  and  well  deserve  the  epithet  paci/icus, 
given  to  them  by  Latham,  Vieillot,  and  other  writers.  They  are  not 
able  even  to  protect  themselves  from  their  stronger-billed  congeners, 
and  should  not  be  enclosed  with  any  of  the  Platycerci,  Cockatoos  or 
larger  Parrots;  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  molest  the  tiniest 
Finches,  which  evince  no  fear  of  them,  but,  emboldened  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  their  habits,  scruple  not  to  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  upon  them, 
which  the  New  Zealanders  treat  with  good-humoured  contempt:  thus 
when  one  of  these  birds  approaches  the  seed-pan,  where  a  Canary, 
Java  Sparrow,  Silver-beak,  or  even  an  Avadavat  is  occupied  in  eating, 
and  the  latter  opens  its  beak  and  scolds,  as  the  manner  of  these  birds 
is  to  do,  Cyanoramphu8  turns  him  about,  though  never  so  hungry,  and 
patiently  waits  to  satisfy  his  appetite  until  the  coast  is  clear. 

So   gentle,   peaceable,  and  loveable  a  bird  ought  to  be  a  general 
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favourite,  and  is  with  every  one  who  knows  him,  so  that  we  expect 
before  long  to   find   him  one  of  the  commonest  of  cage  pets. 

As  we  have  said,  his  voice  is  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  subdued  bleating  of  a  young  goat,  whence  his 
German  name  of  Ziegensittich.  The  female  is  a  very  silent  bird,  and 
beyond  a  faint  squeak,  or  bleat,  now  and  then,  we  have  not  heard 
her  make  any  kind  of  noise. 

When  first  imported  these  birds  should  be  fed  on  oats,  part  of 
which  should  be  boiled  before  being  given  to  them:  many  of  them 
will  also  eat  crumb  of  bread  steeped  for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water, 
and  then  squeezed  nearly  dry;  they  drink  a  good  deal,  and  should 
always  have  access  to  a  free  supply  of  clean  water. 

Green  food  must  be  given  sparingly  at  first,  as  they  are  apt  to  eat 
it  so  greedily  as  to  bring  on  diarrhaaa:  after  a  time  they  can  be  ac- 
customed to  canary  seed  as  their  general  diet,  adding  oats  and  hemp 
seed  now  and  then  as  a  variety. 

Sometimes  they  are  imported  in  large  numbers,  and  can  then  be 
bought  cheaply ;  at  other  times  they  are  scarce,  and  barely  to  be  had 
at  any  price. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parrakeet  (Cyanoramphus  Novae  Zealandise). 

This  bird  resembles  the  Pennant's  Parrakeet  in  its  habits:  it  is  shy 
and  gentle,  a  quiet  bird,  and  very  fond  of  bathing.  I  have  known 
three,  of  which  two  were  talkers,  but  none  of  them  tame  enough  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  handled.  The  two  that  talked  said  several 
sentences,  but  did  not  pick  up  anything  fresh.  They  are  very  attractive 
cage-birds  for  any  one  who  likes  quiet  birds,  but  they  are  rather 
wanting  in  character.  I  dare  say  they  would  breed  readily  in  an 
aviary,  and  then,  if  any  one  would  be  at  the  pains  to  rear  the  young 
by  hand,  I  think  they  would  make  the  most  delightful  pets.  Mine 
eat  hemp  and  canary  seed,  and  had  plain  water. 
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Psittacus  auriceps,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Cyanoramphus  auriceps,  Bp.;  Cyanoramphus  Malherbi,  Snc; 

Psittacus  paeijicus,  var.  d.,  Gml.;  Euphema  auriceps,  Lchtst.; 

Platycercu8  auriceps  et  Malherbi,  Gr.      German:  Der  Springsittich. 

THIS  charming  bird,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  Parrot 
family,  according  to  Dr.  Bass,  is,  as  its  English  name  denotes* 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  the  Bpecies  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Turquoisine,  but 
of  heavier  and  less  elegant  build  than  the  latter  bird:  the  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  dark  grass  green,  with  here 
and  there  a  Bhade  of  blue;  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  the  feathers 
are  of  a  lighter,  or  rather  a  yellower,  shade  of  green  than  on  the 
back  and  wings,  the  front  edges  of  the  latter  are  blue:  the  tail  is 
dark  green  above,  and  grey  underneath. 

The  legs  are  long  and  of  a  greyish  slate  colour,  the  claws  black, 
and  of  unusual  length:  the  upper  mandible  is  blue  with  a  black  tip, 
and  the  lower  horn  colour.  Surrounding  the  beak  is  a  narrow  line 
of  an  intensely  red  colour,  which  seems  to  be  continued  into  the  eye, 
the  iris  of  which  is  a  brilliant  red:  the  top  of  the  head  is  pale  golden 
yellow. 

The  long  shanks  of  this  bird  enable  it  to  run  and  hop  with  great 
freedom,  and  have  obtained  for  their  possessor  the  German  name  of 
Springsittich:  it  has  a  curious  habit,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar,  and 
common  to  the  Parrots  of  New  Zealand,  of  scratching  with  its  feet 
in  the  sand  and  dust  after  the  manner  of  the  Gallinacece,  and  it  also 
makes  use  of  them  to  hold  its  food,  after  the  well-known  fashion  of 
the  Grey  and  other  large  Parrots. 
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Although  the  beak  of  this  Parrakeet  is  very  long  and  sharp,  and 
its  claws  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  it  is  a  remarkably  gentle  and 
timid  creature,  never  bites,  even  when  taken  in  the  hand,  or  makes 
itself  in  any  way  a  nuisance  to  its  owners  or  to  its  companions  in  the 
aviary,  where  it  permits  itself  to  be  bullied  by  birds  not  a  third  or 
quarter  of  its  size,  without  evincing  the  least  resentment. 

The  voice  of  the  Golden-crowned  Parrakeet  is  soft  and  musical,  and 
we  have  never  heard  it  scream.  It  becomes  exceedingly  tame  in  cap- 
tivity, to  the  extent  even  of  accompanying  its  owner  out  of  doors;  it 
is  easily  frightened,  however,  and  as  its  wings  are  strong,  and  its 
flight  powerful,  it  is  apt  to  stray  away  when  terrified,  but  invariably 
returns  when  the  alarm  is  over. 

The  female  bears  a  Btrong  resemblance  to  her  mate,  and  can  only 
be  distinguished  from  him  by  comparison,  when  she  will  be  found  to 
be  a  trifle  smaller,  and  to  have  a  rather  paler  frontlet  than  he. 

Although  so  tame  and  gentle,  there  is  no  record  of  these  birds 
having,  so  far,  bred  in  captivity;  yet  they  are  hardy  enough  to  pass 
the  winter  in  an  unheated  bird-room  without  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  well-sheltered  aviary  they  might 
be  even  safely  wintered  out  of  doors. 

Occasionally  they  are  imported  in  large  numbers,  and  may  then  be 
bought  cheaply;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  dealers  charge  two  or  three 
pounds  a  pair  for  them. 

The  Golden-crowned  Parrakeet  requires  to  be  fed  and  treated  as 
recommended  for  its  red-fronted  congener,  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  bread-crumb  soaked  in 
cold  water,  which,  probably,  reminds  it  of  the  soft  seeds  upon  which 
it  was  accustomed  to  feed  in  its  native  land;  it  drinks  freely,  and 
should  never  be  without  water,  both  for  bathing  and  drinking  purposes. 

It  is  a  very  cautious  bird,  and  though  extremely  fond  of  a  dip, 
displays  a  considerable  amount  of  sagacity  in  the  indulgence  of  its 
propensities,  and  will  by  no  means  rush  inconsiderately  into  danger: 
we  lately  witnessed  one  of  these  birds  anxious  to  take  a  bath,  but 
fearful  of  the  depth  of  water,  make  a  circuit  round  the  pan,  as  if  con- 
sidering what  steps  to  take,  and  then,  holding  on  tightly  by  one  foot 
to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  back  cautiously  into  the  water  to  about  a 
third  of  its  own  length,  when,  thinking,  doubtless,  it  had  gone  far 
enough,  it  flapped  its  wings  vigorously,  wetting  itself  completely  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  then,  drawing  itself  up  carefully  out  of  the  pan,  flew 
off  to  a  perch  to  dry  and  arrange  its  feathers. 

This  bird  is  excessively  fond  of  washing  itself,  and  also  drinks  freely, 
notwithstanding  which  facts  we  have  seen  the  poor  creatures  condemned 
ii.  c 
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to  an  agony  of  chronic  thirst  in  a  dry  and  choky  atmosphere,  where, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  hear,  they  seldom  survived  for  any  length 
of  time:  we  remonstrated  with  the  person  in  charge,  bat  without  avail, 
Parrots  never  drank,  he  said,  and  we  found  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  in  which  his  superiors  of  course 
participate. 

Superstitions  die  hard,  as  a  rule,  but  are  tollable  nevertheless,  and 
it  will  be  no  fault  of  ours  if  this  ''vulgar  error''  is  not  decently  buried 
out  of  sight  ere  long. 

In  refutation  of  the  notion  that  the  Golden-crowned  Parrot  of  New 
Zealand  does  not  long  survive  in  captivity,  we  may  mention  that  we 
have  one  that  has  lived  over  two  years  in  confinement,  and  appears 
to  be  quite  healthy  and  contented,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that 
he  and  his  mate  may  be  induced  to  breed  in  their  aviary  next  season. 

Although  an  undeniably  charming  bird,  we  consider  that  fifty  shillings, 
the  price  quoted  in  a  dealer's  list  now  lying  before  us,  is  quite  too 
long  a  figure  to  pay  for  a  comparatively  common  bird,  which  we  have 
by  no  means  found  difficult  to  preserve,  whether  in  cage  in  doors,  or 
garden  aviary:  during  the  moulting  season,  however,  it  is  wise  to  take 
it  into  the  house,  as  the  evenings  are  chilly  in  autumn,  and  we  found 
that  the  process  of  renewing  its  feathers  was,  under  such  circumstances, 
protracted;  and  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  poor  bird  into  the 
house. 

If  kept  in  a  cage  this  Parrakeet  becomes  tolerably  familiar,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  would  learn  to  speak,  at  least  a  few  words,  but  we 
have  not  tried  to  teach  ours,  which,  we  must  say,  are  not  particularly 
tame;  but  then,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  not  in  the  least  attended 
to  their  education.  Occasionally  these  birds  can  be  picked  up  cheaply, 
and  amateurs  should  be  on  the  look  out  for  such  opportunities,  and 
make  their  purchases  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  birds  have  reached 
the  dealers'  hands;  they  may  lose  one  or  two,  it  is  true;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  they  will  be  thus  more  likely  to  secure  healthy  sub- 
jects, than  if  they  waited  for  several  weeks,  by  which  time  the  high 
temperature  at  which  foreign  birds  are  chiefly  kept  in  the  shops  of  the 
dealers  cannot  fail  to  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  con- 
stitutions. 

This  Parrakeet  is  very  slim  of  figure  and  can  squeeze  himself 
through  a  very  small  opening  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  so  that 
in  placing  him  in  a  cage,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bars  are  suf- 
ficiently close  together  to  prevent  him  taking  French  leave.  The 
first  bird  of  this  species  we  possessed  was,  upon  its  arrival,  trans- 
ferred to  an  ordinary  Parrot  cage  in  which  it  seemed  to  make  itself 
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very  much  at  home;  but  scarcely  was  our  back  turned  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  commotion,  and,  to  our  consternation,  beheld  our  new  acqui- 
sition in  the  mouth  of  our  big  black  tom-cat.  Naturally  we  thought 
the  poor  stranger's  doom  was  sealed;  and  to  seize  the  cat,  choke  him 
till  he  dropped  the  Parrakeet,  and  prepare  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  latter,  if  indeed  he  were  yet  alive,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
seconds,  when  to  our  surprise  the  liberated  Auriceps  flew  off  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter,  and  darted  round  and  round  the  room 
in  evident  enjoyment  of.  his  recovered  liberty:  nor  was  it  without 
some  difficulty  that  he  was  eventually  recaptured. 

When  at  length  we  had  secured  our  truant,  we  found  the  poor 
fellow  to  be  so  seriously  wounded  on  the  back,  between  the  wings, 
that  we  gave  him  up  for  lost;  we  put  him  in  a  small  cage,  however, 
he  had  walked  out  between  the  bars  of  the  large  one,  as  one  might 
do  through  an  ordinary  door-way,  and  in  a  few  days  Richard  was 
himself  again,  whereupon  we  turned  him  into  a  large  aviary  out  of 
doors  in  company  with  a  mixed  collection  of  foreign  birds,  where  he 
soon  made  himself  at  home. 

We  have  kept  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  Parrots  and  Parrakeets 
in  our  time,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  stands  almost  as 
high  as  any  of  them  in  our  estimation. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  obliged  to  remove  our 
favourite  in-doors:  about  the  beginning  of  October  he  began  to  moult, 
and  appeared  to  feel  the  sharp  weather  that  soon  afterwards  set  in 
so  keenly,  that  we  thought  it  would  be  decidedly  cruel  to  subject  him 
to  it  any  longer,  but  another  change  of  temperature  taking  place,  we 
decided  to  leave  him  where  he  was,  for  at  least  a  few  days  longer. 
One  morning,  however,  when  we  entered  the  aviary  to  feed  the  birds, 
Auriceps  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  I 

High  and  low,  in  every  box  and  husk  we  looked  for  him,  in  vain: 
he  was  gone,  and  the  mysterious  part  of  the  matter  was  that  we  could 
see  no  possible  way  by  which  he  could  have  made  his  escape.  He 
had  not  been  carried  off  by  a  marauding  rat,  or  dragged  through  the 
wires  by  a  prowling  cat,  for,  in  either  case,  some  of  his  feathers  would 
certainly  have  been  lying  about.     What  could  have  become  of  him? 

In  one  corner  of  the  aviary,  on  the  ground,  stood  an  old  cage,  we 
lifted  it  up  and  crouching  under  it,  in  a  burrow  which  he  had  evidently 
excavated  for  himself  in  the  soft  earth,  lay  Auriceps,  perdu!  But  the 
cold  ground  had  chilled  him,  he  was  cramped  and  unable  to  fly:  we 
thought  he  had  taken  his  death,  as  the  saying  is,  and  removed  him 
at  once  indoors;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  himself  again;  so  after 
keeping   him  for  a  while  in  an  old  canary-breeding   cage,  we  turned 
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LUE     MONNET     1KARRAKEET. 


Psitta-cus  hcematog aster,  Suss. 

Synonyms:   Psephotus  hcematogaster,  Gld.; 

Platycereus  hcematogaster,  Pnsch.;  Euphema  Jwematog  aster. 

German:  Der  Blutbauchsittich. 

THIS  handsome  bird  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  but  is  not 
very  frequently  seen  there,  and  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  England,  and  rarer  still  on  the  continent.  "Einer  der  aller- 
8eltensten" ,  says  Dr.  Suss,  who  quotes  its  price  at  ninety  marks,  "und 
darilber  fur  die  Prch":  that  is,  £4  10s.  and  upwards  for  the  pair. 

The  greyish  white  beak  is  surrounded  by  a  blue  mask,  of  a  deeper 
shade  on  the  forehead  than  on  the  throat;  the  back,  wing  coverts 
and  breast  are  yellowish  grey,  the  sides  of  the  wings  and  the  tail  blue; 
the  sides  and  under  tail  coverts,  yellow,  and  the  abdomen  bright  red. 

The  female  is  coloured  like  the  male,  but  the  shades  of  her  dress 
are  duller  than  his. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  merits  and  qualifications 
of  this  bird  as  a  cage  pet:  Mr.  Wiener  writing  of  it  says:  "I  do  not 
know  a  more  pleasing  Parrakeet  than  the  Blue  Bonnet,  whom  I  used 
to  consider  the  clown  of  a  collection  of  Parrakeets  I  had  at  one  time. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  used  to  play  together  like  kittens,  rolling  over 
and  over  in  the  sand,  or  sitting  on  the  perches  and  cawing  to  each 
other  in  the  most  amusing  manner.  Whenever  their  cage  was  fresh 
sanded,  they  picked  out  all  the  small  stones,  and  cleverly  arranged 
them  in  a  row  on  a  ledge  in  their  cage.  This  rare  Parrakeet  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  Australian  Parrots,  although 
I  have  not  heard  that  any  have  learned  to  talk,  nor  do  any  appear 
to  have  been  bred." 

Mr.  A.  Johnson,  of  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,  writing  in  The 
Bazaar  of  21st.  March,  says,  "These  birds  (Blue  Bonnets),  which  Dr. 
Buss  describes  as  among  the  rarest  imported,  have  of  late  been  seen 
rather  more  frequently.     They  are  certainly  the  hardiest  of  the  Parrot 
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tribe  in  captivity,  not  excepting  the  Budgerigar.  Introduced  into  an 
exposed  out-door  aviary  last  spring,  immediately  after  importation, 
without  any  attempt  at  acclimatisation,  they  have  undergone  hardships, 
both  as  to  exposure  and  food,  under  which  even  the  Cardinal  has 
succumbed,  and  yet  they  never  had  an  hour's  sickness.  They  are 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  seated  on  a  lofty  perch,  with  their 
primrose  underside,  so  curiously  aproned  with  blood-red,  exposed  to 
view;  their  elaborate  bowings  and  antics  are  calculated  to  produce 
shouts  of  merriment.  They  seem  the  mildest  of  the  inmates  of  the 
aviary,  but  they  are  really  its  most  insiduous  assassins.  I  have  found 
young  birds  with  their  pinions  cruelly  mutilated,  although  they  were 
apparently  safe  in  small  cages;  young  Budgerigars,  valuable  Bourke's 
Parrakeets,  Turquoisines,  and  others,  dead  or  dying,  with  their  wing 
joints  mutilated,  or  their  heads  smashed;  and  I  never  was  able  to  trace 
the  assassins,  until  one  day  I  saw  my  innocent  looking  pets,  sidle  up 
to  a  delicate  graceful  Dove,  seize  him  by  the  wing,  and  begin  to 
gnaw  him  savagely.  They  will  live  for  months  with  smaller  birds  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  but  in  the  end  they  will  clear  an  aviary  of 
all  weaker  than  themselves,  although  like  true  assassins,  they  never 
attack  one  of  their  own  size.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  are  only 
imported  birds,  and  that  some  I  have  bred  myself  have  not  developed 
this  murderous  tendency.  For  hardiness,  intelligence,  grace,  and  most 
amusing  ways,  commend  me  above  all  to  the  Blue  Bonnet,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  him  with  birds  who  are  his  match  in  strength,  or,  better 
still,  in  a  small  compartment  by  himself,  when  he  will  be  a  model  of 
good  behaviour." 

Having  no  one  to  fight  with,  or  to  murder,  he  will  be  perfectly 
inoffensive,  no  doubt;  but  as  we  have  already  remarked  more  than 
once,  birds  vary  in  their  dispositions,  as  Mr.  Johnson  himself  admits, 
and  one  pair  of  Blue  Bonnets  will  be  found  to  be  as  peaceable  and 
orderly,  as  another  is  cantankerous  and  objectionable. 

In  size  these  birds  are  somewhat  less  than  the  Cockatiel,  but  of 
more  slender  build.  As  Mr.  Johnson  remarks,  they  are  very  hardy, 
and  thrive  exceedingly  on  a  diet  of  oats,  to  which  they  are  especially 
partial,  canary  seed,  millet,  hemp,  and  boiled  maize :  they  are  very  fond 
of  green  food  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  the  bough  of  some  tree, 
such  as  elm  or  poplar,  which  they  soon  peck  to  pieces  with  every 
manifestation  of  delight. 

Much  of  the  mischief  wrought  in  aviaries  by  one  sort  of  bird,  or 
another,  is  due  to  overcrowding:  better  keep  four  birds  comfortably, 
than  a  dozen  where  they  have  not  room  to  turn  round  without  treading 
on  each  other's  heels. 
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c^LOOD-     OR 
^ED-!g.UMPED     fjARRAKEET. 

Psittacus  hcematonotus,  Suss. 

Synonyms:   Psephotus  hwmatonotus,  Gld.,  Bp.,  etc.;  Platycercus 

hcematonotus,  Wgm.,  Gr.,  etc.     Euphema  hcematonotus,  Musi 

German:  Der  Singsittich. 

THIS  extremely  pretty  and  elegant  Parrakeet,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Red-back,  is  rather  less  than  the  Cockatiel  in  size:  its 
general  disposition,  at  least  as  far  as  onr  experience  of  the  species 
goes,  is  exceedingly  unamiable,  and  we  cannot  recommend  its  being 
kept  with  other  Parrakeots :  a  pair,  however,  placed  in  a  roomy  aviary 
by  themselves,  will  very  soon  set  about  reproducing  their  species,  and 
succeed  to  admiration,  which,  as  the  bird  is  handsome,  extremely  lively, 
hardy,  and  gifted  with  quite  a  musical  voice,  is  a  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  in  the  male  is  rich  grass  green, 
with  a  blue  reflection  in  certain  lights,  especially  on  the  head  and 
face,  the  belly  is  yellow,  the  rump  red,  the  shoulders  blue,  and  the 
tail  dark  bluish  green;  the  colour  of  the  beak  is  dark  horn,  the  legs 
and  feet  grey. 

The  female  is  greyish  green  with  a  mottled  appearance,  arising  from 
the  fact  of  each  feather  being  margined  with  a  narrow  line  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage,  the  shoulders  are  blue, 
the  tail  has  a  deep  shade  of  blue,  and  the  rump  is  bright  green.  So 
dissimilar  are  the  sexes  in  appearance  that  they  have  been  taken  for 
different  species  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  Australian  Par- 
rakeets. 

These  birds  breed  as  freely  in  captivity  as  the  Budgerigar  or  the 
Cockatiel,   laying  from    three  to   five   small    eggs  which    the    female 
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alone  incubates,  her  mate  rendering  her  no  assistance,  his  cheerful 
song,  as  he  sits  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hollow  log  that  contains 
the  precious  eggs,  excepted;  for  he  does  not  even  feed  her,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  does  he  feed  the  young  until 
these  have  left  their  natal  log,  and  are  able  to  fly  about  after  him, 
and  importune  him  for  food. 

We  have  found  that  half  a  cocoa-nut  husk  cemented  into  a  small 
box  made  a  capital  nest  that  was  much  appreciated  by  these  birds, 
which  do  not  seem  to  care  about  excavating  a  dwelling  for  themselves, 
when  a  ready-made  one  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal. 

We  fed  on  seeds  only,  canary,  millet,  hemp,  oats  of  which  they  were 
particularly  fond,  and  dry  bread-crumb :  Dr.  Suss,  however,  recommends 
the  following  diet  when  the  birds  are  nesting: — "Egg-bread,  ants' 
eggs,  softened  rice  and  fruit;  also  mealworms,  green  food,  and  poppy 
seed." 

We  cannot  endorse  his  further  statement  that  they  are  sociable  with 
little  birds,  "  Vertraglieh  unter  Jcleinen  Vogeln",  but  they  do  nest  readily 
(leicht),  and  bring  up  three  or  four  broods  in  the  season,  as  the  doctor 
further  relates:  they  are  hardy,  too,  and  will  pass  the  coldest  and 
most  severe  of  our  winter  out  of  doors  without  injury. 

The  male  and  female  are  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  so  much 
so  that  if  one  of  them  should  escape,  it  will,  after  a  fly  round,  return 
to  its  companion,  and  suffer  itself  to  be  captured  without  resistance. 

These  birds  are  very  strong  on  the  wing,  and  it  is  quite  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  wheeling  round  and  round  in  the  sunshine,  or  darting 
in  and  out  among  the  trees,  with  the  foliage  of  which  their  feathers 
harmonize  so  well  in  colour. 

We  believe  that,  like  most  of  the  Australian  Parrots,  the  Redrumps 
are  partially  insectivorous,  but  they  will,  nevertheless,  thrive  perfectly 
well  without  insect  food.  In  winter  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  plenty 
of  hemp,  and  they  will  then  touch  little  else  but  that  valuable  and 
highly  nitrogenized  diet. 

It  is  a  pity  they  are  so  tyrannical  and  quarrelsome,  for  otherwise 
they  are  very  nice,  and  the  song  of  the  male  bird,  especially  during 
the  season  of  love  and  courtship,  is,  as  Mr.  Wiener  says,  "quite  sur- 
prisingly agreeable/' 

Dr.  Bodinus,  of  Cologne,  was  the  first  person  who  bred  these  birds 
in  Europe,  but  since  then  they  have  bred  in  innumerable  aviaries  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continent;  and  in  fact  more  Redrumps 
are  now  yearly  bred  in  Europe  than  are  imported  from  Australia,  and 
the  price  has  fallen  to  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  shillings  a  pair. 

The  young  resemble  their  parents  in  a  general  way  when  they  leave 
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the  nest,  bat  their  colours  are  duller  and  fainter  in  shade  than  those 
of  the  old  ones,  from  whom,  in  about  six  or  eight  months,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them. 

We  have  read  of  hybrids  between  the  Redrump  and  the  Rosella, 
as  well  as  several  other  kinds  of  Parrakeets,  and  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  cross,  or  crosses,  for  a  female 
of  this  species  that  was  in  our  possession  for  a  considerable  time  actually 
paired  with  a  Madagascar  Love-bird  (Agapornis  cana),  and,  had  she 
not  fallen  ill,  would  doubtless  have  bred  mules  with  him. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  these  birds  are  hardy,  the  females  are 
often  troubled  with  egg-binding,  and  as  this  complication  is  of  decidedly 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  aviary-bred  than  in  imported  specimens, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  debility  is  the  cause  of  the  misfortune, 
and  that  none  but  thoroughly  strong  and  healthy  birds  should  ever 
be  put  up  for  breeding;  inattention  to  this  simple  rule  entailing  much 
less  and  disappointment  on  the  amateur,  as  well  as  being  the  cause 
of  much  suffering,  and  often  of  death  to  the  hapless  bird  herself. 

We  once  had  a  fine  healthy-looking  hen  Redrump  that  never  laid 
an  egg  larger  than  that  of  a  Budgerigar;  and,  strange  to  say,  these 
miniature  productions  were  devoid  of  yolk,  and  consequently  sterile; 
she  was  aviary-bred,  and  there  had,  probably,  been  a  good  deal  of  in- 
breeding in  her  family. 

In-breeding,  as  bird-fanciers  know,  is  soon  productive,  in  most  cases, 
of  disastrous  consequences,  and  should  always  be  avoided,  unless  it  be 
desired  to  perpetuate  some  accidental  peculiarity,  or  "sport";  in  which 
case  the  offspring  will,  after  a  few  generations,  cease  to  breed  among 
themselves,  and  the  new  variety  die  out,  unless  the  strain  be  re-invig- 
orated by  the  careful  introduction  of  new  blood. 

"There  are  no  song  birds  in  Australia"  is  a  complaint,  more  or  less 
founded  on  fact,  one  often  hears;  but  the  Redrump  sings,  actually  sings 
a  very  passable  song,  a  fact  which  has  procured  for  him  in  Germany 
the  name  of  Singsittich. 

We  have  not  met  with  a  talking  Redrump,  but  as  they  can  be 
rendered  very  tame  and  confiding,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  a  young 
male,  brought  up  from  the  nest,  would  learn  to  speak,  as  many  other 
varieties  of  Parrakeets,  including  the  Budgerigar,  have  done.  It  is, 
however,  astonishing  how  greatly  these  birds  differ  among  themselves 
in  disposition  and  character,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  of  their  being 
described  by  one  writer  as  gentle,  tame,  and  confiding,  and  by  another 
as  irreclaimable  and  wild. 
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Psittacus  multicolor,  Russ,  Km.,  Tmm. 

Snynonyms:  Platycercus  multicolor,  Vgbs.,  Wgl.,  Fnsch.; 

Psephotus  multicolor,  Gld.,  Bp.,  Gb.;  Euphema  multicolor.     German: 

Der  vielfarbige  Sittich. 

AVERY  beautiful,  but  most  unsatisfactory  bird  is  the  Many-coloured 
Parrakeet:  a  glance  at  the  engraving  will  convince  the  reader 
of  the  correctness  of  the  former  assertion,  and  our  word  may  be  taken 
in  confirmation  of  the  second;  for  we  are  by  no  means  alone  in  our 
opinions:  "A  glance  at  the  illustration",  writes  Mr.  Wiener,  "will 
convince  the  reader  that  the  Many-coloured  Parrakeet  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  his  tribe.  The  female  in  my  possession  happens 
to  have  endured  for  years,  but  I  feel  sure  that  some  day  she  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  die,  without  any  palpable  reason,  as  several  of 
her  mates  did  long  ago." 

"Lebhaft  und  anmuthig,  ebenso  liebenswurdig  ah  prachtig",  writes 
Dr.  Russ,  "dock  Jcommt  es  vor,  das  auch  er  plotzlich  ohiie  ergrundbare 
Ursache  erkrankt  und  stirbt."  (As  lively  and  charming,  as  it  is  desirable 
and  beautiful,  it  nevertheless  happens  that  it  will  suddenly  find  without 
accountable  reason  fall  sick  and  die." 

Another  writer  speaks  of  these  birds  as  if  he  had  found  them  hardy, 
but  as  he  also  says  that  the  female  is  all  but  indistinguishable  from 
the  female  Redrump  (Psittacus  hcematonotus),  his  experience  of  the 
species  was  probably  limited. 

As  Dr.  Russ  says,  the  male  is  a  handsome  fellow,  the  general  colour 
of  his  plumage  is  rich  emerald  green,  darker  above  than  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  the  forehead  is  yellow,  the  crown  of  his  head 
deep  crimson,  the  shoulders  and  the  sides  yellow,  the  flight  feathers 
and  the  longest  tail  feathers  deep  greenish  blue,  the  abdomen  and 
the  thighs  blood  red. 
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The  female,  as  usually  happens  among  birds,  is  much  more  soberly 
attired :  her  forehead  is  yellow,  but  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  the  male, 
the  top  of  her  head  green,  the  back  and  secondaries  of  the  wings 
grey,  the  neck  and  breast  reddish  grey,  the  primaries  green  with  black 
extremities,  the  abdomen  yellowish  green,  the  under  tail  coverts  yellow, 
the  tail  greenish  blue,  but  lighter  than  in  the  male,  and  her  shoulder 
patch,  instead  of  being  yellow  is  red;  so  that  she  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance,  not  to  the  female  Redrump,  but  to  the  female  of  the 
Beautiful  Parrakeet  ( Psittacus  vel  Psephotus  Pulcherrimus) ,  from  which 
however  she  can  be  distinguished  by  the  larger  extent  of  her  red 
shoulder  patch,  while  from  the  young  male  of  the  latter  species  she 
will  be  known  by  her  breast  of  reddish  brown,  and  the  deeper  colour 
of  her  wings  and  tail. 

Not  very  numerous  in  their  native  country,  these  birds  are  not  fre- 
quently imported;  but  when  they  do  arrive,  they  are  readily  sold  to 
amateurs  at  a  high  figure,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  seldom 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  in  captivity,  for  they  and  the  following 
species,  called  the  Paradise  Parrakeet,  are  really  Lories,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  feed  on  the  pollen  and  nectar  of  the 
Eucalypti  and  other  flowering  trees  of  their  native  land,  for  which 
sponge-cake  is  at  the  best  but  a  poor  substitute. 

During  the  winter  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  birds  subsist  on 
seeds,  but  these  are  always  soft,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in  this  country 
nature  should  be  imitated  for  them  as  nearly  as  can  be:  thus  their 
millet  and  canary  seed  must  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  some  hours, 
and  then  left  to  drain  before  being  given  to  them;  soft  sponge-cake 
and  bruised  figs  must  also  be  supplied,  and  in  summer,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  groundsel  tops,  cabbage 
or  brocoli  flowers,  mignonette,  dandelion  flowers,  and  so  on,  and 
especially  the  blossoms  of  the  lime-tree:  nor  should  half  a  dozen 
mealworms  per  diem  be  omitted  for  each  bird. 

Attention  to  these  rules  will  enable  the  amateur  to  keep  these  beau- 
tiful birds  successfully,  and  doubtless  to  breed  them  too;  but  with 
every  care  they  are  apt  to  look  a  little  puffy  one  day,  to  be  found 
the  next  morning  by  their  disconsolate  owner  dead;  the  cause,  consti- 
pation, a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  brain:  or,  pining  for  their  natural  food,  they  sometimes  fall  into 
a  decline  and  gradually  fade  away,  though  their  usual  exit  from  this 
troublesome  world  is  painfully  sudden  and  unexpected. 

The  Many-coloured  Parrakeets  are  very  gentle  and  inoffensive 
creatures,  never  interfering  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  aviary,  nor 
even  attempting   to   defend  themselves   when  attacked,    so   that   care 
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must  be  taken  not  to  place  them  wiih  any  of  die  strong-billed  and 
mischievous  varieties  of  their  compatriots;  they  may  be  rendered  very 
tame  by  the  judicious  administration  of  their  favourite  morsels,  to 
obtain  which  they  soon  overcome  their  natural  timidity  and  fear  of 
man. 

In  their  native  country  they  breed  in  the  hollow  brandies  of  trees, 
laving  three  or  foar  white  eggs  on  the  bare  wood;  and  have  usually 
two  broods  darine  the  season.  We  have  no  authentic  record  of  their 
having  been  bred  in  this  country,  or  even  on  the  continent;  for  although 
some  were  alvertii?ed  recently  as  "aviary-bred ",  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  birds  so  offered  saw  the  light  in  this  changeable  clime. 

It  is  a  pity  they  are  so  delicate  and  hard  to  preserve,  for,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  all 
the  Australian  Parrakeets.  When  in  good  health  they  are  very  lively 
and  active,  and  the  male  has  a  soft  and  musical  voice,  of  which, 
especially  during  the  pairing  season,  he  avails  himself  pretty  freely. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  gentle  and  inoffensive  disposition, 
the  sexes  are  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  are  really  much 
more  truly  deserving  of  the  appellation  of  Love-birds  than  the  short, 
squat  little  creatures  upon  whom  it  is  usually  bestowed. 

We  should  take  it  as  the  greatest  of  favours  if  those  readers  who 
may  attempt  to  keep  these  beautiful  birds  as  recommended  by  us,  or 
upon  any  other  plan,  would  communicate  the  result  of  their  endeavours 
to  us  through  our  publishers,  for  it  is  only  by  such  interchange  of 
experiences  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty hitherto  experienced  by  amateurs  in  preserving  this  and  the 
species  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

When  in  health,  and  gradually  weaned  off  to  seed,  sponge-cake  and 
bruised  figs,  not  forgetting  the  mealworms,  the  Many-coloured  Par- 
rakeets are  not  particularly  susceptible  to  cold,  but  during  severe 
weather  avail  themselves  of  the  cozy  shelter  of  a  hollow  log:  in  fact 
they  get  on  much  better  without,  than  with,  artificial  heat  in  winter, 
and  we  have  seen  them  successfully  wintered  out  of  doors,  during  the 
severe  seasons  of  four  and  five  years  ago,  and  never  saw  finer,  or, 
apparently,  more  healthy  and  vigorous  birds. 

M.  Alfred  Rousse,  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  records  a  case  of  successful 
reproduction  of  the  Many-coloured  Parrakeet  last  year. 
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Psittacus  pulcherrimus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Pseplwtus  pulcherrimus,  Gld.,  Bp.;  Platycercus 

pulcherrimus,  Gr.,  Fnsch.;  Euphema  pulcherrima.     German:  Der 

Paradiessittich. 

MOEE  lovely,  if  possible,  than  the  Many-coloured  Parrakeet,  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  as  a 
pet. 

No  one  can  see  it  without  desiring  to  possess  so  beautiful  and  graceful 
a  bird,  and  large  sums  are  constantly  being  paid  for  handsome  speci- 
mens by  amateurs :  but,  alas !  one  in  a  thousand  survives  a  few  months, 
and — dies  suddenly  in  a  fit  one  day. 

Much  acrimonious  controversy  has  been  expended  on  the  subject  of 
the  endurance  or  non-endurance  of  these  birds  in  captivity.  Dr.  Buss 
and  Mr.  Wiener  consider  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  preserve  it 
for  more  than  a  few  months,  while  other  writers  look  upon  it  as  not 
more  difficult 'to  keep  than  a  Budgerigar;  one  author  calls  it  a  ''Grass 
Parrakeet",  but  admits  that  it  "requires  skilful  management",  as 
without  "the  most  watchful  care",  it  has  "a  nasty  habit  of  shuffling 
off  this  mortal  coil  without  giving  any  previous  intimation  of  its  in- 
tention so  to  do." 

Such  also  is  our  own  experience,  but  we  have  nevertheless  seen 
specimens  in  magnificent  plumage  that  survived  in  an  out-door  aviary 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  may  be  there  yet  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary;  they  were  fed  and  treated  as  we  have  recommended  in 
the  last  chapter  for  the  Many-coloured  Parrakeet:  and  in  Germany 
eggs  have  been  produced,  but,  as  yet,  no  young  of  this  species  have 
been  reared  in  captivity;  at  least,  to  our  knowledge. 
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Twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  five 
or  six,  these  slim  and  elegantly-shaped  birds  are  natives  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  they  feed  on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers,  flies  and 
small  insects,  and  in  winter  on  such  insects  and  seeds  as  they  can  find. 

The  sexes  differ  immensely  in  colour,  the  male  is  gorgeously  appar- 
elled, and  the  female  as  soberly  clad  as  her  mate  is  gay.  The  top  of 
the  head  of  the  male  is  dark  grey,  the  back  and  wings  are  of  the 
same  colour  but  a  shade  lighter,  the  forehead  is  bright  red,  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast  a  wonderful  combination  of  blue  and  green,  so  blended 
that  in  one  light  the  one  colour  preponderates,  and  the  other  in  another; 
the  rump  is  red,  flecked  with  yellowish  white  spots,  the  tail  is  green, 
shading  off  to  blue  at  the  extremities  of  the  feathers,  a  band  of  scarlet 
marks  the  shoulders,  the  beak  is  grey,  and  the  feet  and  legs  pale 
slate  colour. 

The  female  is  yellow  in  those  parts  where  her  mate  is  green  and  blue, 
and  pale  green  where  he  is  yellow,  her  head  and  wings  are  of  a  paler 
grey  than  the  male's,  and  her  shoulder  bands  are  yellow  with  a  tinge 
of  red,  a  few  specks  of  the  same  colour  appearing  on  her  breast. 

The  young  males  can  be  distinguished  from  their  mother,  by  their 
red  frontlet,  red  shoulder  stripes,  green  cheeks,  and  reddish  abdomen, 
while  their  wings  and  back  are  nearly  as  dark  as  those  of  their  father. 

It  is  a  pity  these  beautiful  creatures  are  so  difficult  to  keep,  for, 
apart  from  their  beauty,  there  are  few  foreign  birds  more  amiable 
and  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  or  more  susceptible  of  being  complete- 
ly tamed;  and  if  only  a  suitable  diet  could  at  all  times  be  devised 
for  them  they  would  be  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  aviaries  of 
amateurs  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Although  generally  classed  by  writers  with  the  Grass  Parrakeets, 
Euphemce,  or  with  the  Psephoti,  the  Beautiful  is  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Trichoglo88i,  and  if  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  and  its  treat- 
ment assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  that  recommended  for  the 
former  birds,  as  well  as  for  the  Many-coloured  Parrakeet,  a  considerable 
advance  toward  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  preserve 
them  in  captivity  will  have  been  made. 

Although  an  enterprising  breeder  recently  advertised  aviary-bred 
specimens  of  the  Beautiful  or  Paradise  Parrakeet  for  sale,  we  venture 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  their  having  been  bred  in  this  country,  or  even 
on  the  continent  of  Europe:  it  is  just  possible  they  may  have  been 
reared  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  Blue  Mountain  and  other 
Lories  have,  we  know,  been  produced  in  confinement;  but  flowers,  the 
honey  and  pollen  of  which  form  the  principal  food  of  these  'Lorikeets', 
are  as  abundant  there  as  leaves  in  summer  are  with  us,  and  if  supplied 
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with  its  natural  food  in  a  warm  and  sunny  clime,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  Beautiful  Parrakeet  could  be  made  to  breed  with  little  difficulty, 
for  it  is  gentle  and  confiding,  and  soon  becomes  perfectly  tame. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Duttorts  account  of  the  Psephoti. 

Psefhotus  is  the  most  delightful  group  of  Parrakeets  for  aviary 
purposes.  The  four  kinds  I  have  kept  are  those  which  one  generally 
sees:  namely,  Hoematonotus,  or  the  Redrump;  Hcematogaster,  or  the 
Blue  Bonnet;  Multicolor,  or  the  Many-coloured;  and  Pulcherrimus,  or 
the  Paradise  Parrakeet. 

Of  Multicolor  I  have  not  had  much  experience,  having  only  kept  a 
cock.  This  variety  is  the  rarest,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
quite  as  delicate,  if  not  more  so  than  Pulcherrimus :  my  bird  was  shy, 
too,  like  Pulcherrimus.  He  made  no  advances  to  tameness,  and  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  ended  by  being  found  dead,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
in  his  cage. 

P.  hoematonotus,  the  Redrump,  was  the  first  I  kept,  and  the  first 
Paroquet  I  bred  in  a  cage.  I  had  them  at  Oxford  in  a  cage  some 
four  feet  long  and  three  feet  high.  I  provided  them  with  an  old 
candle-box,  hitched  on  outside,  and  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  back.  By 
this  means  I  could  always  see  how  the  nesting  was  going  on.  They 
laid  two  eggs,  and  took  about  seventeen  days  to  hatch,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  brought  out  one  young  one,  which  they  successfully 
reared.     Their  nesting  took  place  in  the  spring. 

The  cock  bird  was  tame:  the  hen  less  so.  He  was  very  fond  of 
poppy  seed,  and  would  come  and  pick  it  off  my  finger.  So  would 
the  heu,  but  less  readily.  But  the  young  one  was  as  wild  as  a  hawk, 
and  so  remained  till  one  day  it  dashed  out  of  the  open  door  of  the 
cage,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Beginners  who  wish  to  try  their  hand  at 
breeding  Paroquets,  can  hardly  do  better  than  start  with  a  pair  of 
Redrumps. 

P.  pulcherrimus,  the  Paradise  Paroquet,  as  dealers  call  it,  is  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  Psephotus,  as  its  name  says,  but  surely  the  most 
beautiful  Paroquet  that  exists.  The  vivid  emerald  green  and  brilliant 
carmine  of  the  cock,  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  grey  of  the  rest 
of  the  plumage,  make  him  "a  joy  for  ever."  But  "handsome  is  that 
handsome  does",  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  any  of  those  I  have 
kept  a  good  character  as  a  cage  bird.  They  are  very  shy,  and  the 
cock  is  much  given  to  driving  about  the  hen.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  bred  in  captivity,  but  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that 
they  should  do  so.     A  pair  I   had  were  most  anxious  to  burrow  into 
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the  wall  of  a  room  in  which  they  were.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
have  got  into  a  loft  and  escaped.  So  they  were  caged  and  sent  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be  turned  into 
the  Western  aviary.  I  doubt  if  the  condition  was  ever  kept;  for 
when  I  went  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  they  were  not  there; 
no  one  seemed  to  know  much  about  them,  and  after  awhile  I  was 
told  they  were  dead.  It  is  not  much  use  sending  birds  to  the  Zo- 
ological Gardens  with  a  view  to  their  being  bred,  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  they  are  zoological  gardens,  and  not  a  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation.  If  the  Government  would  allow  them  more  land,  they 
could  make  the  Gardens  much  more  attractive,  and  of  course  more 
use;  but  as  they  are  now  restricted  to  the  narrow  and  inconvenient 
plots  they  have,  they  cannot  do  more  than  they  do:  it  is  wonderful 
they  do  so  much. 

However,  to  return  to  my  Paradise  Paroquets,  I  regretted  afterwards 
that  a  box  covered  with  tin  was  not  fastened  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  into  which  they  wanted  to  burrow:  I  think  they  might  then  have 
bred. 

If  I  place  the  Paradise  Paroquet  at  the  head  of  Paroquets  for  beauty, 
I  place  the  Blue  Bonnet,  P.  Iwematogaster,  at  the  head  of  Paroquets 
as  a  cage  bird.  It  is  the  Merry- Andrew  of  birds.  Who  can  describe 
its  tricks  in  all  their  charm,  amusement,  and  infinite  variety?  It  is  a 
bird  full  of  resources,  and  never  suffers  from  boredom.  If  it  has 
nothing  else  to  play  with,  it  will  play  with  its  own  tail.  Really  to 
enjoy  them,  they  are  better  kept  singly.  If  they  are  rather  like  Pul- 
clierrimus  in  harrying  their  wives,  they  are  the  complete  opposite  of 
Pulclierrimvs  as  to  timidity.  No  birds  could  be  bolder,  and  it  needs 
a  very  short  time  to  make  them  perfectly  familiar  with  their  master. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  like  being  handled.  Paroquets  are 
not  like  Parrots  and  Cockatoos  in  this  respect.  The  tamest  of  them 
endure  handling  rather  than  like  it  as  a  rule;  and  the  Australian  ones 
like  it  rather  less  than  the  Indian  and  American  ones  if  anything.  But 
they  came  forward  to  the  edge  of  their  cage,  and  are  always  ready 
for  play.  In  fact  if  I  were  to  have  to  choose  which  of  all  the  species 
of  the  Parrot  tribe  should  be  the  only  representative  of  the  family  left 
on  the  earth,  I  should  beg  that  it  might  be  the  Blue  Bonnet.  Mine 
did  not  make  any  advances  to  breeding. 

I  fed  them  all  on  millet,  canary,  and  a  little  hemp.  Oats  would  be 
good  for  them,  or  groats.  They  like  plantains.  They  are  very  fond 
of  bathing,  and  should  always  have  a  good-sized  bath.  I  found  Blue 
Bonnets  rather  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  with  Pulcherrimus  as  to  health. 
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Psittacus  discolor.  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Psittacus  humeralis,  Bchst.;  Psittacus  Lathami,  Khl.; 

Euphema  discolor,  Wagl.;  Lathamus  discolor,  Gld. 
German:  Der  Schwalbenlori,  oder  der  Lori  mit  rosenrothem  Gesicht. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  its  English  and  German  names,  some  au- 
thorities consider  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  pretty  little 
bird  has  any  claim  to  be  called  a  Lory:  it  eats  seeds  readily,  and 
though  not  averse  to  sponge-cage,  sugar,  and  mealworms,  will  live  very 
well  without  these  dainties,  and  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  thrive  perfectly 
in  a  suitably  constructed  out-door  aviary  all  the  year  round,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers  that  its  principal  habitat, 
Tasmania,  rejoices  in  a  temperate  climate,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  south  of  England,  and  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold  prevails,  during  the  winter,  in  both  places. 

Although  common  enough  in  their  own  country,  the  Swifts  are  not 
very  frequently  imported  here;  and  when  a  few  do  occasionally  arrive 
they  always  command  a  high  price,  which  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  amateurs. 

Concerning  this  species  Mr.  Wiener  writes  as  follows: — "Immediately 
after  arrival  these  birds  are  delicate,  and  require  careful  feeding  on 
millet  and  canary  seed,  and  soaked  bread  or  sponge-cake,  to  both  of 
which  a  little  honey  may  be  added  with  advantage." 

We  have  not  found  them  delicate,  and  think  that  when  landed  in 
good  condition  they  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  become  so  hardy  as  to  pass  without  inconvenience  the 
winter  out  of  doors. 

The  Swift  is  a  pretty  bird;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
bright  green,  a  narrow  band  of  scarlet  marks  the  forehead,  the  top 
of  the  head  is  black,  bordered  with  blue,  the  throat  is  deep  red,  the 
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shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  primaries  blue,  the  under  side  of  the 
wings  red,  the  tail  red  with  a  blue  tip,  the  breast  and  belly  green, 
with  a  yellow  shade,  flecked  with  red,  the  beak  is  reddish  yellow, 
the  legs  and  feet  grey,  and  the  eyes  black. 

The  female  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  her  mate,  but  is  rather 
smaller. 

The  usual  diet  of  these  birds  in  captivity  is  canary  and  millet,  but 
boiled  oats  may  be  advantageously  added,  and,  during  the  breeding- 
season,  bread  crumbs,  coarse  oatmeal,  and  a  few  insects  of  some 
kind,  black-beetles  or  tipulse  rather  than  mealworms,  but  the  latter, 
cautiously,  in  preference  to  none. 

The  Swifts  make  their  nesting-places  in  the  hollow  boughs  of  the 
gum  trees  of  their  native  land,  and  lay  from  four  to  seven  white  eggs, 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Budgerigar,  and  have  usually  two 
broods  during  the  season,  which  extends  from  September  to  January. 
We  have  not  heard  of  their  having  been  bred  in  captivity  as  yet:  in 
fact  they  are  so  seldom  imported,  that  but  few  amateurs  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt. 

In  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  the  Swifts  are  fed  on  boiled 
rice  sweetened,  and  are  not  allowed  any  water;  under  such  a  course 
of  treatment  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  frequently  be  a 
change  of  tenants  in  the  cages  allotted  to  them. 

The  price  is  about  £3  a  piece,  or  very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  bird 
in  gold :  it  would  consequently  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any  amateur 
to  try  and  breed  them,  and  this  we  intend  doing  as  soon  as  practicable; 
for  hardy  as  they  are,  when  once  fairly  acclimatised,  easy  to  feed,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  many  other  species  that  are  kept  and  bred 
without  difficulty,  none  of  the  elements  of  success  are  wanting  in  their 
case. 

While  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  by  aviarists  that  immense  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  is  found  to  exist  in  the  successful  rearing  of  a  brood 
of  even  the  commonest  birds  of  exotic  origin  that  are  kept  in  cages 
or  aviaries,  the  enjoyment  is  enhanced  ten-fold,  nay  a  hundred,  even 
a  thousand-fold,  when  the  fostering  care  of  a  painstaking  amateur 
results  in  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  young  family  of  rare  and 
beautiful  birds,  which  have  never  before  been  bred  in  England.  What 
a  wonderful  amount  too  of  pleasant  gratification  there  is  in  penning 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  that  success  for  some  bird-loving 
friend,  or  even  for  a  gentle  public  enamoured  of  bird-life,  and  only 
too  anxious  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Well,  everyone  must  make  a  beginning,  and  if  the  advice  given  in 
these  pages  is  exactly  and  carefully  followed,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
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much  of  the  disappointment  and  failure  that  attended  our  early  efforts 
in  the  pursuit  of  aviculture  will  be  avoided,  and  success  crown  the 
attempt  of  even  the  tyro  in  the  occupation,  which  is  of  such  an  en- 
grossing nature  that,  we  firmly  believe,  once  it  has  been  fairly  taken 
up,  it  will  never  be  entirely  abandoned  while  life  and   health   endure. 

How  we  have  digressed  to  be  sure,  and  how  far  we  have  left  our 
Swifts  behind  us!  Well,  they  are  such  nice  birds,  and  we  were  and 
are  so  anxious  that  amateurs  should  make  a  trial  of  breeding  them 
in  this  changeable  climate  of  ours,  that  the  object  of  our  digression 
will,  we  trust,  obtain  us  pardon  for  its  length. 

The  Swift  Parrakeet  differs  considerably  from  its  congeners  in  the 
shape  of  its  wings,  the  primaries  of  which  are  narrow,  and  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  secondaries,  consequently  its  flight  is  not  only 
very  powerful,  but  widely  undulating  in  character;  in  fact  so  rapid  is 
the  progress  of  one  of  these  birds  through  the  air,  that  none  but  a 
most  experienced  shot  could  hope  to  bring  it  down. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  wings  has  caused  more  than  one  scientist 
to  separate  the  Swift  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  constitute  it  a 
genus,  of  which  it  remains  the  only  known  species:  but  such  minute 
distinctions  are  confusing  and  unnecessary,  and  have,  very  wisely,  been 
discarded  by  many  modern  ornithologists,  especially  by  Dr.  Russ,  who, 
recognising  but  one  genus,  distinguishes  the  various  members  of  the 
Parrot  family  from  one  another,  by  specific  names  only;  whether  they 
be  Cockatoos,  Lories,  Parrakeets  or  Parrots  proper;  their  one  generic 
appellation  in  the  pages  of  his  invaluable  works  is  Psittacus:  an 
arrangement  that  should  at  once  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful 
ornithologist,  as  there  can  then  no  longer  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  family 
a  bird  with  this  prefix  belongs. 

In  bird  nomenclature,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  popular  study, 
simplicity  and  uniformity  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  Dr.  Buss  has  taken  a  right  step  in  this  direction,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  ornithology  are  due  to  him;  and 
as  his  works  become  better  known,  and,  consequently,  properly  appre- 
ciated, the  horrible  jargon,  compounded  of  sonorous  but  too  frequently 
inappropriate  Greek  and  Latin  words,  will  fall  into  well-merited  ob- 
livion, and  birds  be  classed,  as  plants  are,  in  " natural  orders"  rather 
than  in  genera,  founded  on  trivial,  or  even  imaginary  distinctions. 

The  Swift  is  an  example  of  the  fact  observed  by  many  naturalists 
that  while  Parrots  of  the  same  species  are  found  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  when  they  are  inhabitants  of  a  continent,  in  islands 
each  little  sea-engirt  morsel  of  land  maintains  one  or  more  species 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  unknown  even  to  other  islets  of  the  same  group, 
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however  short  the  distance  that  separates  them:  this  is  peculiarly  the 
case  in  many  of  the  island-groups  of  Polynesia,  and  those  that  are 
contiguous  to  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia. 

It  having  been  lately  denied  that  the  Hobart  Town  Swift  was  a 
honey-eater,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  late  John  Gould's  account 
of  this  Parrakeet  in  his  magnificent  work  The  Birds  of  Australia, 
where  he  specially  mentions  having  shot  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Hobart, 
as  the  capital  of  Tasmania  is  now  called,  and  seen  clear  honey,  to  the 
extent  of  a  dessert  spoonful  drop  from  their  beaks  when  he  held  them 
up  by  their  feet:  and  we  have  been  assured  of  the  same  fact  by  other 
trustworthy  informants,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  colony. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  read  an  account  of  the  Swift  by 
M.  Alfred  Bousse,  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  who  says  (we  translate): 
"This  pretty  Parrakeet  is  as  hardy  as  possible,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known  and  more  generally  kept  than  it  is.  It  bred  with  me 
in  1882^  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  of  its  nesting  in  confinement. 
I  had  had  the  bjrds  in  my  possession  since  1880.  Incubation  lasted 
twenty-one  days,  and  in  thirty  more  the  young  left  the  nest.  This 
year  again  I  have  had  a  brood.  The  number  of  young  to  a  nest  (only 
one  a  year)  varies  from  three  to  five.  The  sex  of  the  young  birds 
is  at  once  apparent,  as  the  red  marks  on  the  head  of  the  males  are 
already  well  developed/' 
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P8ittacti8  passerinus,  Buss,  Bchst.,  Linn.,  etc. 

Synonyms:  Psittacula  passerina,  Wol.,  Bp.,  Fnsch.,  etc.; 

Psittacula  passerina,  gregaria,  et  modesta,  Lchtst.,  etc.     German: 

Der  Sperlingspapagei. 

THIS  nearly  least  of  all  the  Parrot  family,  is  truly  deserving  of 
the  name  of  '  Lore-bird ',  which  is  so  generally  bestowed  upon 
other  species,  for  it  really  is  " inseparable",  and  must  be  bought  and 
kept  in  pairs. 

Known  to  amateurs  from  the  time  of  Buffon  and  Bechstein,  and 
probably  from  a  very  much  earlier  date,  there  are  few  birds  more 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  connoisseurs:  scarcely  the  size  of  a  plump 
cock  Sparrow,  the  short  tail  makes  it  appear  even  less,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  it  a  kind  of  unfinished  look,  that  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  personal  appearance,  otherwise  so  quaintly  and  quietly  pretty. 

"The  little  blue  and  green  Parrakeet",  says  Bechstein,  "is  as  social 
and  affectionate  as  the  preceding  (the  Bed-faced  Love-bird),  but  much 
more  rare  and  dear/' 

"It  is  a  native  of  Brazil",  adds  the  old  German  author,  "and  cannot 
learn  to  speak." 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  deep  green,  the  rump  and  the 
wings  are  sapphire  blue,  but  scarcely  to  be  noticed  except  when  the 
bird  is  flying  about,  when  the  contrast  of  colours  becomes  very  con- 
spicuous. 

The  female  is  green  all  over,  but  with  a  whitish  or  greyish  tinge 
about  the  head  and  neck,  resembling  very  closely  the  female  of  the 
Madagascar  Love-bird,  no  less  thau  the  female  of  the  rarer  Gregarious 
Parrakeet  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  species  usually  imported  into   this  country  comes  from   South 
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America,  where  it  is  sufficiently  common,  but  we  have  frequently  seen 
a  bird  that  very  closely  resembled  it  in  the  woods  of  the  basin  of  the 
Murray  river  in  Australia,  which,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  described  by  any  author,  Gould  included,  to  whose  works 
we  have  had  access. 

The  Blue  Wing  has  been  very  frequently  bred  on  the  continent, 
especially  by  Dr.  Buss,  who  obtained  it  in  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation. Our  own  birds  have,  as  yet,  only  produced  eggs,  although  one 
hen  laid  five,  which  were  all  fertile,  and  would  have  been  hatched  but 
for  a  thunderstorm  that  broke  over  the  district  when  they  were  nearly 
ready  to  come  out  of  the  shell;  whether  the  jar  of  the  thunder  killed 
the  wee  birdies,  or  frightened  their  mother  from  the  nest,  and  so  the 
eggs  caught  cold,  who  can  tell  ?  Yet  she  was  not  easily  startled,  and 
sat  so  closely  that  she  injured  her  health  by  her  devotion  to  the  family 
that  was  not  to  be;  and  to  such  an  extent  that  when  we  found  the 
eggs  were  spoilt,  and  removed  them,  the  poor  little  hen  drooped  and 
appeared  so  ill,  that  we  took  her  out  of  the  aviary  with  the  double 
object  in  view  of  nursing  her  up,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
her  from  going  to  nest  again  until  she  was  quite  restored. 

But  alasl  'the  best  laid  schemes  gang  aft  agley':  poor  Blue  Wing 
took  the  separation  so  terribly  to  heart,  that  after  shrieking  himself 
hoarse,  and  dashing  wildly  about  the  aviary,  in  vain  attempts  to  find 
an  avenue  of  escape,  we  turned  her  in  again,  when,  so  great  was  his 
joy,  he  fell  off  his  perch  in  a  fit,  in  which  he  very  nearly  died:  but 
after  a  few  minutes  he  seemed  to  rally  himself  by  an  effort,  and  managed 
to  fly  up  to  the  perch  upon  which  his  wondering  little  wife  was  sitting, 
with  something  not  very  unlike  tears  in  her  usually  bright  black  eyes, 
and  pressed  himself  as  closely  as  possible  to  her  side:  in  this  situation 
we  left  and  found  them  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  when  we  dis- 
covered that  he  was  almost  incapable  of  supporting  himself  upon  his 
feet,  so  we  took  the  unfortunate  little  couple  into  the  house,  and— 
let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  close  of  the  sad,  sad  tragedy. — How  one's 
best  intentions  will  miscarry  now  and  then,  and,  where  we  meant 
nothing  but  good,  carry  woe  and  desolation  to  the  very  objects  of  our 
care. 

Strange  to  say,  not  only  does  the  male  Blue  Wing,  fond  as  he  is 
of  his  wife,  not  assist  her  in  the  weary  task  of  incubation,  but,  as  far 
as  wo  could  discover,  even  feed  her  while  she  is  sitting  on  her  eggs, 
which  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  roundish,  and  pure  white: 
the  period  of  incubation  would  seem  to  be  about  eighteen  days;  and 
there  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  broods  in  the  year. 

These  little  birds  are  very  frugal  in  their  habits,  preferring  canary 
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seed  to  any  other,  but  eating  freely  of  bread  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  squeezed  nearly  dry:  they  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  green 
food,  but  nibble  a  little  fresh  grass  now  and  then. 

They  do  not  drink  much,  and  we  have  not  seen  them  bathe. 

Their  cry  is  harsh,  and  loud,  but  is  not  very  frequently  heard :  the 
pairs  converse  with  one  another  in  a  little  subdued  chatter,  that  sounds 
rather  prettily,  but  they  are  usually  silent  and  undemonstrative  when 
under  observation,  which,  as  they  are  very  quick,  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  without  their  knowledge.  We  have  watched  one,  through 
a  loop-hole,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  have  never  seen 
him  budge,  his  keen  black  eye  fixed  intently  on  ours  all  the  while; 
and  as  soon  as  we  looked  away,  he  was  off  like  a  shot  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  aviary. 

Although  so  timid  at  other  times,  the  hen  Blue  Wing  sits  as  devotedly 
on  her  eggs  as  any  bird  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  even  suffering 
her  cocoa-nut  husk  to  be  taken  down  and  carried  to  a  distance  without 
deserting  her  charge. 

In  their  wild  state  these  birds  breed  in  the  hollow  branches  of 
trees,  but  in  the  bird-room  or  aviary  seem  to  prefer  a  medium-sized 
cocoa-nut  husk  for  their  nesting-place:  they  make  no  nest,  properly 
so  called,  but  content  themselves  with  removing  the  superfluous  fibre 
from  the  interior,  and  smoothing  it  down  for  their  use. 

They  are  better  kept  in  a  place  by  themselves,  two  or  three  pairs 
together,  but  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Budgeri- 
gars, Madagascars,  or  Bed-faced  Love-birds.  A  male,  however,  will 
mate  with  a  female  Madagascar  (Agapornis  carta),  and  even,  a  friend 
writes  us,  with  a  female  Red-face  (Agapornis  pullaria),  but  whether 
.the  progeny  of  such  unions,  if  progeny  there  were,  would  be  capable 
of  reproduction,  as  another  acquaintance  of  ours  is  inclined  to  believe, 
we  cannot  say,  though  we  doubt  the  fact:  but  if  so,  these  three  birds 
would  be  simply  local  varieties  of  the  same,  and  not  three  distinct 
species  as  they  are  generally  considered  to  be. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  make  the  experiment,  and  kindly  acquaint 
us,  in  due  time,  with  the  result? 

There  is  another  species  of  Love-bird  that  is  often  confounded  with 
that  under  consideration:  the  resemblance  between  the  two  is  so  con- 
siderable that  even  Dr.  Buss  considers  it  an  open  question  whether  it 
is  anything  more  than  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  Blue-winged  Parra- 
keet;  but  we  think  it  is.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  decidedly  larger 
bird,  has  a  smaller  beak,  and  the  only  blue  about  its  person  is  on  the 
under  wing  coverts,  where  it  is  not,  of  course,  seen  unless  the  bird 
is  flying. 
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The  female,  too,  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary  female  Bine 
Wing,  especially  by  her  greenish  yellow  face,  which  is  very  perceptible 
when  the  birds  are  seen  together.  In  a  general  way  we  object  to 
the  multiplication  of  species  as  leading  to  confusion;  but  where  the 
differences  are  so  marked  as  they  are  between  the  ordinary  Blue  Wing 
and  the  bird  called  Der  Sperlingspapagei  ohne  blaue  TJnterflugel  by 
Buss,  the  P8ittacu8  Santi  Thomce  of  Kuhl,  we  have  no  alternative  bat 
to  separate  them,  or  abandon  specific  distinctions  altogether. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  observed  that  our  widowed  Blue 
Wing  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  loss  of  her 
poor  husband,  whose  sad  fate  we  have  related  on  a  preceding  page, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  getting  over  her  moult  nicely,  and  is  looking 
strong  and  hearty,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  attentions  of  a  new  husband  when  we  present  her  with  one  in  the 
Spring. 

So  much  for  the  relative  strength  of  attachment  in  the  two  sexes; 
the  male  died  because  he  could  not  live  alone  for  an  hour,  and  the 
female,  apparently,  loses  this  constant  mate  unmoved,  and  bestows  not 
a  thought  upon  his  memory.  It  seems  almost  a  libel  on  the  fair  sex, 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless;  the  power  of  love  is  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  as  a  rule,  throughout  creation :  there  are  exceptions 
no  doubt,  but  these  rather  confirm  than  disprove  our  assertion. 

"As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone",  writes  our  friend  Mrs.  Cassirer 
in  this  connection,  "I  find  the  male  birds,  as  a  whole,  far  more  sweet- 
tempered  and  devoted  to  their  families  than  the  hen  birds." 

Need  we  add  another  word? 
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Paittacus  erithacus,  Linn.,  Lthm.,  Bchst.,  etc. 
Synonyms:  Psittacus  cum  cauda  rubra,  Fnsch.;  Psittacus  Ghiineensis 

dnereus,  Bess.;  Psittacus  ruber,  Sep. 
German:  Der  graue  Papagei,  Russ.     French:  Le  Perroquet  gris, 

ou  cendre,  ou  le  Jaco,  Bffn. 

IT  is  almost  superfluous  to  describe  so  well  known  a  bird,  however 
not  to  do  so  would  be  contre  les  regies,  so  we  shall  proceed, 
briefly,  to  remark  that  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  fine 
pearl  grey,  the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  belly  are  margined 
with  whitish  grey,  and  the  tail,  which  is  short,  is  of  a  bright  vermilion 
colour;  the  beak  is  strong  and  black,  the  membrane  at  its  base  and 
the  circle  of  the  eyes  have  a  powdered  appearance,  and  on  touching 
the  bird  an  abundant  chalky  substance  adheres  to  the  hand;  the  feet 
are  ash-coloured,  and  the  iris  yellowish;  black  in  very  young  subjects. 

Varieties  of  the  Grey  Parrot  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  come  from  the  interior  of  the  "black  continent":  two  are 
mentioned  by  Brisson,  one  of  which,  according  to  that  naturalist's 
account,  has  the  wings  marked  with  red,  while  the  other  has  many 
red  feathers  mixed  throughout  the  grey. 

One  of  the  latter  sort  was  shown  to  Latham,  and  stated  to  him  to 
have  been  brought  from  South  America,  an  account  of  its  origin  which 
that  writer  very  sensibly  rejected;  remarking,  that  if  it  had  been 
brought  to  England  from  America,  it  had  certainly  been  first  imported 
from  Africa,  as  no  Grey  Parrots  were  to  be  found  in  the  dual  con- 
tinent, at  least  without  some  admixture  of  green  in  their  feathers. 

We  have  also  seen  a  very  dark,  almost  black  Parrot  Qf  this  species, 
which  we  were  assured  was  from  Ceylon;  but,  like  Latham,  we  rejected 
this  account  of  its  origin,  and,  while  admitting  that  it  may  have  been 
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actually  brought  from  that  island  of  spices,  we  feel  sure  that  it  was 
not  indigenous  to  it. 

The  male  and  female  are  exactly  alike,  and  learn  to  talk  with  almost 
equal  facility;  the  male,  however,  is  usually  the  more  fluent  speaker 
of  the  two,  but  what  few  words  the  female  learns  she  generally  pro- 
nounces with  great  distinctness. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Parrot  can  only  speak  in  one  tone  of  voice, 
but  this  is  not  universally  correct,  for  we  once  lived  next  door  to  a 
retired  tradesman  who  was  possessed  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  of  a 
white  Pomeranian  dog,  which  the  bird  would  call  "Carlo,  Carlo ",  in 
such  an  exact  imitation  of  his  mistress's  voice  as  to  deceive  the  dog 
himself.  The  old  gentleman  was  very  fond  of  sitting  and  smoking  in 
an  arbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  his  meditations  were  very 
frequently  disturbed  by  his  wife  calling  to  him  from  the  house,  in 
order  to  consult  him  upon  some  domestic  matter,  on  which  occasions 
he  used  to  call  out,  in  the  gruffest  of  gruff  tones:  "Well,  what  do 
you  waant?"  which  the  bird  used  to  repeat  so  correctly  as  to  leave 
the  hearer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  man  or  the  Parrot  that 
had  spoken. 

To  Mrs.  Cassirer  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  a 
Grey  Parrot,  communicated  to  Dr.  Brehm  by  a  lady  of  high  rank: — 
"The  bird  of  which  I  am  about  to  relate  some  particulars,  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  a  man  who  had  lived  in  the  East  Indies  for  a  long 
time.  The  bird  could  already  speak  well,  but  only  Dutch.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  learnt  both  German  and  French.  These  three  lan- 
guages he  spoke  as  distinctly  as  a  human  being,  and  was  so  attentive 
that  he  often  caught  up  expressions  which  had  never  been  used  before 
him;  introducing  them  appropriately  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every 
one. 

"He  spoke  single  words  and  sentences  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
also  introduced  Dutch  words  with  judgment  between  German  ones, 
when  he  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten,  the  German  equivalent.  He 
asked  questions  and  returned  answers,  made  requests  and  returned 
thanks;  and  used  words  correctly  in  relation  to  time,  place,  and  persons. 

"'Polly  wants  to  kluk  kluk  (drink)':  'Polly  wants  something  to  eat/ 
If  he  did  not  receive  what  he  wished  for  at  once,  he  exclaimed:  'Bat 
Polly  must  and  will  have  something  to  eat!'  If  he  still  received 
nothing,  he  flung  everything  about  to  show  his  anger! 

"His  morning  greeting  was  'Bon  jour',  the  evening  one  'Bon  soir': 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  rest,  and  took  leave:  'Polly  wants  to  go  to 
sleep':  as  he  was  being  carried  away,  he  took  leave,  repeatedly  saying: 
'Bon  soir,  Bon  soir.J     Towards  his  mistress,  who  usually  fed  him,  he 
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displayed  the  greatest  affection.  When  he  received  food  from  her, 
he  kissed  her  hand  with  his  beak,  and  said:  'I  kiss  the  lady's  hand/ 
He  took  great  interest  in  everything  his  mistress  did,  and  often,  when 
he  saw  her  busy  about  anything,  would  inquire,  with  extremely  comical 
earnestness:  'Well,  what  is  the  lady  doing  there?'  and  when  she  was 
removed  by  death,  and  he  no  longer  saw  her,  he  also  felt  the  loss 
and  sorrowed.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  take  food,  and  to 
keep  him  alive.  Often  too  he  would  re-waken  the  grief  of  the  mourners, 
by  asking  them:  'But  where  is  the  lady  then?' 

"He  whistled  wonderfully,  especially  the  tune  Ich  dank  dir  durch 
dienen  Sohn;  he  also  sang  beautifully.  'Polly  must  sing  a  song',  he 
would  remind  himself,  and  then  begin: 

'Perroquet  mignon,  dis-moi  sans  facon, 
Qu'a-t-on  fait  dans  ma  maison, 
Pendant  mon  absence? 

or  the  following  couplet: 

'Ohne  Lieb  und  ohne  Wein, 
Konnen  wir  doch  leben. 

Occasionally  he  would  alter  this  to, 

'Ohne  Lieb  und  ohne  maison, 
Konnen  wir  doch  leben,' 

or  he  would  substitute  'Ein  Kuss — sans  facon/  which  amused  him 
so  much  that  he  laughed  loudly.  'Polly,  what  does  Lotty  say?'  he 
would  ask  himself  sometimes,  and  answer  at  once,  as  if  some  one 
else  had  asked  him  the  question:  'O  my  lovely,  lovely  Polly,  come 
and  kiss  me/  This  was  spoken  with  the  correct  accent  of  tenderness, 
as  only  Lotty  could  say  it.  His  self-approbation  he  expressed  by  the 
words:  'Ah!  ha!  how  lovely  Polly  is!'  stroking  his  beak  at  the  same 
time  with  his  claw. 

"He  was,  however,  by  no  means  beautiful,  as  he  had  the  bad  habit 
of  plucking  out  his  own  feathers.  Wine  baths  were  ordered  for  him 
as  a  remedy,  which  were  administered  by  means  of  a  small  syringe. 
These  baths  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  him;  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
the  preparations  being  made,  he  began  to  plead  coaxingly:  'Don't  make 
Polly  wet— oh!  poor  Polly — don't — make — him — wet!'  He  was  not 
fond  of  strangers;  those  who  came  to  see  him,  and  hear  him  speak, 
generally  were  only  able  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  hiding  themselves 
from  him.  In  their  presence  he  remained  as  quiet  as  a  mouse;  but 
began  to  talk  faster  than  ever  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  leave,  or 
concealed  themselves,  as  if   to  indemnify  himself  for  his  self-imposed 
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restraint.  His  affection,  however,  could  be  won,  and  he  spoke  willingly 
with  such  persons  as  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  as,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, making  a  clever  joke  at  their  expense. 

"A  stont  Major,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  attempted  one  day  to 
teach^him  tricks:  'Jump  on  the  stick,  Polly,  on  the  stick!'  commanded 
the  warrior.  Polly  was  extremely  annoyed:  then  suddenly  he  burst 
out  laughing  loudly,  and  said:  c  Major,  jump  on  the  stick,  Major  I' 

"Another  of  his  friends  had  not  visited  the  house  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  this  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was  expected  that  Both, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  wished-for  visitor,  would  come  that  day. 
rHere  comes  Roth',  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Parrot,  who  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  had  recognised  the  expected  visitor 
at  a  distance. 

"A  son  of  the  family,  George,  was  expected  home  after  a  lengthened 
absence,  and  this  was  naturally  talked  about  among  the  members  of 
the  household :  George  arrived  late  one  evening,  when  Polly  was  already 
sleeping  in  the  darkness  of  her  covered  cage.  After  the  first  greetings 
were  over,  George  turned  to  the  general  favourite,  and  lifted  the  corner 
of  the  cage:  'Ah,  George,  art  thou  there?  that  is  nice,  very  nice*, 
said  the  bird. 

"He  had  noticed  that  when  his  master  went  to  the  window,  he  often 
called  to  the  steward,  or  to  the  bailiff,  to  come  upstairs  from  the 
courtyard.  When,  after  this,  the  Parrot  saw  his  master  go  quickly 
towards  the  window,  he  called  every  time  both  the  men  by  name,  as 
he  was  unable  to  tell  which  of  the  two  his  master  intended  to  summon. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  all  that  the  bird  did  and  said, 
he  seemed  almost  a  human  being.  Polly  had  a  mournful  ending.  He 
was  bestowed  upon  an  aged  relative  of  the  family,  who  had  become 
childish,  and  had  taken  a  childish  fancy  to  the  bird.  All  wept  as  the 
wonderful  creature  was  carried  away:  Polly  alone  shed  no  tears,  but 
could  not  endure  the  parting  from  his  beloved  ones:  a  few  days  later 
he  was  dead/' — Probably  starved,  poor  thing,  by  his  "childish"  owner. 

In  the  Feathered  World  for  August  16th.,  1883,  a  Mr.  Diettrich 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  his  Grey  Parrot: — "It  is  very  amusing 
to  see  Polly  call  the  hens  together,  in  imitation  of  my  wife,  and  she 
then  gave  us  no  peace  till  she  received  a  piece  of  bread,  with  which 
she  took  her  seat  on  the  window  ledge,  or  on  the  paling,  breaking 
it  up  and  throwing  down  the  crumbs.  The  running  of  the  hens  after 
the  crumbs  seemed  to  afford  her  the  greatest  amusement/' 

In  the  face  of  anecdotes  like  those  related  above,  and  others  which 
are  to  follow,  it  would  really  appear  as  if  these  birds  were  gifted  with 
a  certain  modicum  of  human  intelligence;    but  a  little  reflection,  and 
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careful  observation,  will  show  that  while  the  Parrot  is  certainly  capable 
of  attaching  ideas  to  certain  sounds,  it  is  incapable  of  generalization; 
and  that  many  of  its  most  apposite  answers,  and  remarks,  are  no 
more  than  mere  coincidences. 

A  Parrot  of  this  species  belonging  to  a  chemist  in  Bermondsey, 
where  it  is  kept  in  the  shop,  calls  out  "Wanted",  as  soon  as  a  cus- 
tomer comes  in;  and  if  the  latter  approaches  the  bird,  and  looks  at  it, 
it  will  put  its  head  on  one  side  and  inquire,  in  quite  a  confidential 
tone  of  voice:  "Well,  who  are  you?"  or  "Well,  what  do  you  want ?" 

Another  that  belongs  to  a  medical  man  of  our  acquaintance  has 
learned,  when  a  patient  knocks,  to  say,  "Open  the  door,  and  call  the 
doctor",  but  occasionally  it  reverses  this  order,  and  shouts  out,  "Open 
the  doctor,  and  call  the  door";  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the 
mistake  it  has  made;  thus  showing  that  although  it  may  attach,  and 
doubtless  does,  a  certain  meaning  to  the  sentence  it  uses,  the  several 
words  of  which  it  is  composed  convey  no  ideas  to  its  mind;  and  that 
this  is  really  the  case  has  been  proved,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
by  actual  experiment. 

The  majority  of  these  birds  that  are  sold  in  this  country,  are  brought 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  but  they  appear  to  be  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  western  and  central  parts  of  Africa. 

Buffon  relates  that  in  his  time  a  pair  of  these  birds  bred  for  several 
years  consecutively  in  Paris,  and  reared  their  young;  this  statement, 
however,  has  been  questioned  by  some  more  recent  writers,  bat  is 
nevertheless  probably  quite  correct,  for  a  pair  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  made  a  nest  in  a  hollow  branch,  and 
"brought  up  two  young  Grey  Parrots,  which  were  afflicted  with  most 
awful  tempers.  The  party  of  four  fly  about  almost  always  together, 
and  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  place"  (Northrepps  Hall). 

The  same  gentleman  continues:  "A  cat  made  her  lodgings  in  one 
of  the  nest-boxes,  and  brought  up  her  kittens  in  it,  and  two  of  the 
Grey  Parrots,  who  had  not  been  industrious  enough  to  lay  eggs  and 
have  a  family  of  their  own,  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  these  kittens 
were  their  children;  they  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  with  the  old  cat, 
and  whenever  she  left  the  box  one  of  them  used  to  get  in  and  sit 
with  the  kittens,  and  they  were  constantly  in  close  attendance,  even 
when  the  mother  cat  was  at  home." 

"I  had  at  one  time",  continues  the  same  writer,  "a  flock  of  eleven 
Grey  Parrots  at  my  house  in  Surrey,  but  ten  of  them  having  got 
shot,  the  survivor  associated  himself  with  some  Cockatoos,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  has  invariably  flown  about  in  their  company." 

"The  Grey  Parrots  have  the   sense   to  get  into  a  house   that  was 
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built  for  shelter  for  them,  bat  none  of  the  others  can  ever  be  persuaded 
to  enter  it:  the  gardener  declares  that  the  Grey  Parrots  foresee  a 
storm,  and  often  take  refuge  in  their  glass-house  before  it  comes." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  from  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  in  1868,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  and  nearly  all  the 
birds  to  which  he  there  alludes,  some  fifty  in  number,  fell  a  prey  to 
"those  vile  guns";  one  gamekeeper  "bagged"  no  less  than  eleven, 
and,  as  Mr.  Buxton  good-naturedly  put  it,  "naturally  thought  he  had 
secured  a  wonderful  prize." 

"The  Grey  Parrot  is  a  very  good  imitator  of  sounds  and  voices", 
wrote  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Buxton  in  The  Animal  World  for  1878.  "We 
had  for  many  years  an  old  retriever  named  'Tory' — now,  alas  I  dead 
of  old  age  and  merciful  prussic  acid.  The  Parrot  could  imitate  our 
tone  and  call  of  'Tory,  Tory!'  and  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  merry 
mood  (Parrots  are  fond  of  fun),  and  saw  Tory  half  asleep,  and  com- 
fortably curled  up  on  the  mat,  he  would  call  out  'Tory!  To-ryl*  The 
dog  would  rouse  himself,  anxious  for  a  walk,  look  high  and  low,  before 
and  behind,  and  seeing  no  one,  would  begin  to  lay  himself  down 
again  to  rest,  his  temper  slightly  ruffled.  Cries  the  Parrot,  louder 
than  before,  'Tory!  To-ry!'  Tory,  now  thoroughly  roused,  would 
glance  about,  and  at  last  espying  the  Parrot,  with  a  look  of  intense 
disgust  and  indignation,  proceed  to  curl  himself  up  again:  the  bird 
meanwhile  chuckling  to  himself  on  the  success  of  his  practical  joke." 

Although  the  following  anecdote  from  the  same  pen  refers  to  a 
different  species,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it: — "I  spoke  of  the 
love  of  fun  just  now.  We  used  to  have  a  Grey  Bed-breasted  Cockatoo, 
'Minniehaha'  by  name,  who  would  deliberately  lay  herself  down  on 
her  back  in  the  middle  of  the  gravel-path,  seize  a  pebble  with  one 
foot,  fling  it  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  in  her  mouth  if  she  could  as 
it  fell.  All  the  while  she  would  scream  with  pleasure  and  excitement, 
and  evidently  thought  she  was  having  the  jolliest  game  possible/' 

The  Grey  Parrots  in  their  native  country  feed  on  fruit  and  grain, 
principally  maize,  and  many  thousands  of  them  die  within  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  their  importation  here.  The  causes  of  this  mortality  are 
various;  fever  contracted  on  ship-board,  regret  for  the  loss  of  their 
liberty,  or  their  companions,  sheer  fright  in  some  cases,  and  disgust 
at  their  surroundings  in  others,  improper  food  in  some  instances,  de- 
privation of  water  in  some,  and  too  much  of  it  in  others:  but  the 
chief  cause  of  death  is  the  inability  of  the  young  birds  to  feed  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  support  life.  On  board-ship  and  at  the  dealers, 
when  a  number  of  these  birds  are  caged  together,  the  old  ones  feed 
the  young  ones,  which  require  this  attention  for  a  good  many  months, 
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for  the  Grey  Parrot  is  a  long-lived  bird,  and  slowly  reaches  maturity. 
When  removed  from  his  companions,  the  poor  young  creature  dies  of 
slow  starvation,  and  the  disconsolate  owner  wonders,  and  buys  another 
to  meet,  probably,  with  a  similar  fate. 

The  only  way  to  preserve  these  young  Parrots  is  to  boil  their  corn 
until  soft,  chew  a  mouthful,  and  placing  the  beak  of  the  bird  in  the 
mouth,  let  it  feed  itself  there  as  it  has  been  used  to  do  from  the 
mouths  of  its  father  and  mother,  or  its  kind  companions  in  the  dealer's 
shop. 

There  is  a  vile  prejudice  still  existing  in  this  country  against  giving 
water  to  Parrots;  but  we  have  already  so  fully  descanted  upon  its 
absurdity,  not  to  say  wickedness,  that  we  need  merely  here  remark, 
that  all  animals  drink,  and  can  be  kept  without  water  only  to  their 
detriment  and  manifold  discomfort:  but  the  water  must  be  fresh  and 
clean,  that  is  a  sine  qua  non :  foul  water  means  diarrhrea,  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  fever,  and  death. 

The  Grey  Parrot,  as  we  have  remarked,  grows  slowly,  and  attains 
to  a  green  old  age:  some  specimens  are  reported  to  have  lived  for 
sixty,  eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  years,  but  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement  we  are  unable  to  vouch. 

Apropos  of  the  bird  under  consideration,  a  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  under  the  heading  On  the  Congo  with  Stanley, 
says:  "Flocks  of  Grey  Parrots  flew  across  the  sky,  alternately  screeching 
and  whistling  melodiously.  I  have  seen  it  stated  erroneously  that  the 
Grey  Parrot  never  whistles  in  a  wild  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
so  very  sweetly,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  note." 

Well,  one  certainly  lives  and  learns :  it  is  comprehensible  nevertheless 
that  the  sibilant  utterances  of  Erithacus  in  a  state  of  freedom  may  be 
devoid  of  the  concentrated  bitterness  that  usually  marks  his  attempts 
at  vocalization  in  captivity,  when  his  temper  has  been  spoiled,  and 
his  digestion  ruined,  by  alternate  teasing  and  stuffing  with  inappro- 
priate tit  bits;  or  the  writer  of  the  above  quotation  may,  by  the  sight 
of  the  wild  birds,  have  been  pleasantly  reminded  of  some  familiar 
"Polly"  of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  associate  ideas  connected  there- 
with, have  lent  a  melody  to  the  Parrot's  notes  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  possessed:  we  never  saw  any  wild  Parrots  (we  do  not  include 
Parrakeets)  that  did  anything  else  but  scream  horribly;  but  then,  of 
course,  it  does  not  follow  that  others  may  not  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, and  we  certainly  have  not  been  on  the  Congo,  wandered  on 
the  shores  of  Stanley  Pool,  or  gazed  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that 
adorns  the  islands  dotted  on  the  surface  of  its  limped  waves:  "palms 
beautiful   and    symmetrical,  with   hanging   clusters  of   bright   orange- 
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coloured  fruit,  masses  of  yellow  flowers,  lilac-coloured  papilionacecB, 
and  mauve  convolvuluses,  beautiful  scarlet  seed-vessels  of  a  certain 
bean  that  form  blazing  clusters  of  gorgeous  effect  amid  the  tender 
green  foliage";  nor  have  we  been  happy  enough  to  behold  the  "im- 
mense numbers  of  Grey  Parrots,  small  flocks  of  them  going  together 
that  flutter  and  play  about  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  whistling  and 
screaming  joyously  all  the  time",  or  been  privileged  to  see  "the  many 
snags  that  rear  their  withered  branches  over  the  rushing  stream, 
where  numerous  little  birds  have  for  safety's  sake  hung  their  pendant 
nests  of  grass,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  twittering  and  fluttering  of 
pretty  and  brilliant  forms  round  the  gnarled  old  trunks  and  whitened 
twigs" — a  lovely  scene  surely,  and  a  description  that  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  desire  to  start  off  forthwith  and  feast  his  eyes  upon  its  un- 
paralleled beauty. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Keulemans  will  be  read  with  interest: — "Of  all  the  foreign  cage-birds 
that  decorate  and  enliven  our  dwellings,  few  are  more  common  or  better 
known  than  the  Grey  Parrot.  Large  numbers  are  being  continually 
brought  to  Europe  from  their  native  wilds,  and  at  some  places — Lisbon, 
for  instance — they  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  at  the  bird-shops, 
but  nowhere  is  the  Grey  Parrot  more  frequently  found  as  a  cage-bird 
than  in  London. 

"The  range  of  the  Grey  Parrot  is  limited  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  It  is  common 
on  the  Gold  Coast  and  adjacent  islands;  but  is  curiously  distributed 
among  these  latter.  On  Prince's  Island  we  find  these  birds  in  great 
abundance,  while  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Thomas  not  a  Grey 
Parrot  is  to  be  seen — a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers 
of  the  Kite  (Milvus  parasiticus)  inhabiting  the  latter  island. 

"Although  a  familiar  cage-bird  very  little  is  known  about  its  habits 
when  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  I 
find  myself  able,  from  personal  observation,  to  communicate  many  new 
and  interesting  particulars  concerning  it,  which  I  hope  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  my  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  vie  privee  of  this  favourite. 

"At  Prince' 8  Island,  which  may  not  inappropriately  be  termed  the 
Paradise  of  the  Grey  Parrots,  I  resided  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
during  that  time  I  daily  carefully  observed  their  habits  and  mode  of 
life  in  the  natural  state.  Nowhere  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  these 
birds  so  plentiful,  nowhere  so  free  and  undisturbed.  On  Prince's 
Island  they  are  supreme  among  the  birds;  they  stand  in  no  dread  of  the 
other  feathered  inhabitants,   but  are  feared  and  respected   by  them. 
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From  their  own  immediate  domain  the  Parrots   drive  away  all  other 
birds,  both  great  and  small, — if  necessary  combining  for  that  purpose. 

"The  only  enemy  they  meet  with  are  the  Kites  (Milvus  parasiticus) 
of  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Thomas;  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  Kite  does,  either  by  design  or  accident,  find  its  way  to  Prince's 
Island,  bat  no  sooner  is  the  intruder  observed  than  the  alarm  is  raised, 
the  Parrots  hasten  up  from  all  parts,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
luckless  bird  is  either  killed  or  driven  away. 

"During  the  day,  when  flying  about  in  flocks,  the  Parrots  never 
settle  on  a  tree,  unless  satisfied  that  it  is  a  safe  resting-place.  They 
are  very  suspicious,  and  always  on  the  alert,  taking  notice  of  everything 
that  occurs  in  their  vicinity.  They  are  more  prudent  and  sharp  than 
the  native,  quicker  than  the  monkey;  they  require  no  tools  to  crack 
the  hard  nuts,  and  are  consequently  the  most  independent  of  the  living 
creatures  on  that  island. 

"On  Prince's  Island  there  is  a  very  lofty  mountain,  reaching  some 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  called  by  the  natives  'Pico 
de  Papagaio',  or  Peak  of  the  Parrot.  On  the  slope  of  this  mountain, 
and  extending  far  up  its  side,  is  a  magnificent  forest.  The  trees  are 
of  great  size  and  height,  and  their  trunks  and  branches  give  support 
to  the  lianos  and  other  climbing  plants,  which  hang  about  them  in 
rich  luxuriant  folds.  The  density  of  the  forest  is  so  great  that  it  is 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  toil  the  explorer  can  force  a  passage 
through  it,  while  to  the  Parrots,  who  come  up  there  every  night,  it 
presents  no  obstacle,  but  gives  them,  under  the  shelter  of  its  thick 
foliage,  a  secure  and  pleasant  resting-place. 

"As  sunset  draws  on,  the  Parrots  may  be  seen  in  parties  winging 
their  way  for  the  mountain  from  all  sides  of  the  island,  and  on  reaching 
it  take  their  places  on  the  trees.  Approaching  troops  acquaint  their 
fellows  of  their  coming  by  a  loud  whistling.  Those  of  them  who  have 
found  an  approved  resting-place  warble  and  whistle  as  long  as  day- 
light continues,  but  as  darkness  closes  in  the  noise  gradually  subsides, 
and  all  becomes  hushed.  Occasionally,  however,  a  few  sounds  may  be 
heard  at  intervals  after  dark,  which  most  probably  proceed  from  some 
belated  bird  seeking  a  place  or  a  quarrel:  sometimes  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  the  whole  colony  is  thrown  into  an  uproar,  occasioned,  I 
believe,  by  the  visit  of  bats  or  of  some  predacious  animal. 

"There  was  one  flock  in  particular,  consisting  of  about  forty  in- 
dividuals, that  attracted  my  special  attention;  every  evening  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  namely,  half -past  five,  they  would  pass  over  my  house 
on  their  way  to  the  mountain.  I  used  to  follow  them  with  the  eye, 
and  always  found  that  they  settled  on  the  pame  tree. 

II.  jb 
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"My  house  and  plantation  were  situated  at  an  elevation  of  some 
1200  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  opposite  to  the  Pico  de  Papagaio, 
a  valley  being  between.  From  here  I  had  an  extensive  view  across  to 
the  Pico;  and  observing  a  trail  in  the  direction  of  the  tree  which  this 
particular  flock  of  Parrots  had  taken  for  their  resting-place,  I  deter- 
mined to  pay  them  a  visit.  As  the  distance  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
great,  I  thought  that  by  following  the  path  visible  from  my  house  I 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  wished-for  spot  without 
either  guide  or  assistance. 

"Accordingly,  on  the  16th.  of  January,  1865,  I  set  out  unaccompanied, 
at  daybreak,  for  the  place  in  question,  and  soon  reached  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  but  before  I  had  penetrated  very  far  it  became  evident 
that  my  plan  was  not  so  easy  of  execution  as  I  had  imagined,  for  that 
which  from  my  window  looked  like  a  path,  turned  out  to  be  merely 
a  rough  track  or  trail  overrun  with  rank  vegetation,  which  only  served 
me  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  became  obliterated;  this  loss  of  track 
brought  me  to  a  standstill.  I  was  alone  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  way,  but  being  unwilling  to  return,  having  got  thus  far,  I  looked 
about  in  hopes  of  discovering  in  this  dense  tangle  some  place  through 
which  I  might  force  a  passage,  but  in  vain;  on  all  sides  the  lianos 
and  other  climbing  plants  grew  so  thickly,  and  presented  such  a  high 
impenetrable  barrier,  that  I  felt  to  attempt  to  proceed  further  without 
a  guide  would  be  unsafe,  and  at  once  decided  to  retrace  my  steps 
and  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  native.  From  surrounding  appearances 
I  was  convinced  that  many  Parrots  were  breeding  there  already,  and 
the  idea  of  giving  up  a  trip  that  promised  such  interesting  results  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  I  hastened  back  and  soon  reached  my  house 
again.  Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  native,  who  assured  me  that  he 
was  able  to  make  his  way  to  the  place  and  find  his  way  back,  I  set 
out  again  the  same  morning  with  the  hope  that  this  time  my  wish  to 
reach  the  abode  of  the  Parrots  would  be  realized. 

"At  nine  o'clock  we  started,  and  after  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  during 
which  we  had  in  many  places  literally  to  cut  our  way  through  the  dense 
undergrowth,  reached  one  of  the  places  frequented  by  the  Grey  Parrots. 
My  gratification  at  this  moment  was  extreme.  What  should  be  done  ? 
Shoot  as  many  of  the  old  birds  as  presented  themselves,  or  seek  out 
their  nests  and  take  the  young  ones  home?  We  decided  to  take  the 
young  birds.  From  the  noise  we  knew  that  many  Parrots  were  in 
our  vicinity:  on  all  sides  their  joyful  whistling  resounded,  and  the  falling 
of  pits,  or  husks,  and  the  stones  of  fruits,  sufficiently  proved  that  many 
were  concealed  in  the  trees  about  us.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not 
seen  any;  they  kept  themselves  so  well  hidden  among  the  leaves  that 
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we  could  not  get  sight  of  them.  Thus  they  remained  for  some  little 
time,  when  at  last  one  came  down,  and  I  could  not  restrain  the  temp- 
tation to  shoot  it.  At  the  discharge  of  the  gun  a  multitude  suddenly 
burst  from  their  concealment  and  dispersed  with  deafening  screams. 
Picking  up  my  prize  we  walked  cautiously  forwards  until  we  observed 
at  a  distance  in  front  of  us  another  troop — or  it  might  have  been  the 
one  we  had  disturbed— on  the  highest  branches  of  an  exceedingly  large 
tree.  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  spot/  where  we  found  numbers 
of  large  trees  with  foliage  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  any  Parrots. 
While  waiting  and  eagerly  watching  we  again  heard  the  falling  of 
empty  husks,  and  at  the  same  time  observed  a  movement  among  the 
leaves  of  a  palm  tree.  On  closer  inspection  we  could  see  our  birds, 
and  as  we  had  no  desire  to  cause  another  Parrot  revolution  we  left 
them  to  eat  their  palm  nuts  in  peace.  It  being  now  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  setting  at  six,  we  had  only  an  hour  left 
at  our  disposal  to  seek  after  the  nests.  My  companion  being  more 
likely,  from  his  experience,  to  spy  out  the  nests  quicker  than  myself, 
I  set  him  to  inspect  the  trees  within  a  short  circuit,  while  I  remained 
at  that  spot,  and  arranged  that  he  should  inform  me  of  the  discovery 
of  a  nest  by  imitating  the  call  of  the  Wood  Kingfisher  (Halcyon  dry  as). 
Soon  after  the  sudden  signal  of  my  black  man  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  finding  nests:  repeating  the  call  alternately,  I 
at  last  got  up  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and  the  position  of  the  nest 
was  pointed  out  to  me.  A  hole  in  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  was, 
according  to  my  man,  the  home  of  a  pair  of  Parrots.  Knowing  from 
experience  how  sharp-eyed  these  fellows  are,  I  was  quite  sure  that 
something  Parrot-like  would  be  found  inside  the  hole.  Darkness  was 
now  coming  on  fast,  and  it  being  too  late  to  do  anything  that  night, 
we  marked  the  tree  by  fastening  some  palm-leaves  on  the  trunk,  and 
left  the  breeding  pair  inside  the  hole  undisturbed  till  next  morning. 
While  thus  occupied,  troops  of  Parrots  approached  from  different  sides 
and  settled  among  the  trees.  As  for  ourselves  we  found  a  capital 
shelter  under  a  clump  of  bushes,  where  we  concealed  ourselves,  and 
from  there  observed  unperceived  the  doings  of  the  Parrots  around  us. 
Some  were  climbing  and  hanging  on  the  branches,  others  flying  and 
scampering  through  the  foliage;  we  saw  them  perching  close  to  each 
other,  and  afterwards  five  or  six  settled  just  above  our  shelter.  Numbers 
came  from  all  sides,  and  the  chattering  which  we  had  previously  heard 
at  tho  distance  was  by  this  time  close  to  us.  There  was  a  noise  of 
whistling,  screaming,  quarrelling,  and  the  breaking  of  dead  branches. 
We  saw  them  pass  before  us  and  settle  on  the  trees:  at  this  time  we 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  Parrots.     Being  now  almost 
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dark,  and  haying  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  it  was  time  to 
take  steps  to  make  our  sojourn  in  the  forest  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
A  fire  being  the  first  necessity,  we  left  our  shelter  in  order  to  gather 
some  of  the  dead  palm-leaves  that  lay  about;  as  we  emerged  from  our 
coverts  the  Parrots  perceived  us,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  place 
was  ringing  with  their  deafening  screams.  The  fire  was  soon  made, 
and,  burning  up  quickly,  it  cast  a  cheerful  light  and  warmth  around 
the  spot,  rendering  our  bivouac  more  agreeable;  and  the  Parrots,  at- 
tracted by  the  unusual  sight,  kept  flying  over  and  around  the  place 
thus  illuminated.  An  hour  afterwards,  quiet  been  restored,  we  proceeded 
to  get  our  supper,  consisting  of  roasted  bananas;  this  being  finished, 
we  dried  some  moss  to  serve  for  a  bed  and  retired;  but  the  night  was 
so  cold,  and  the  mosquitos  kept  stinging  my  face  so  pertinaciously, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep;  so  I  got  up  and  roasted  some  more 
bananas,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then  felt  quite  ready  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  birds.  My  companion  was  sleeping  soundly,  apparently  undis- 
turbed by  those  causes  that  deprived  me  of  my  sleep.  As  it  wanted 
some  three  hours  of  daylight  I  occupied  myself  in  preparing  limed 
sticks  and  making  snares.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  we  proceeded  to  the  tree  where  a  nest  was  suspected  to  be;  my 
black  man,  being  a  capital  climber,  went  up  to  the  hole,  and  looking 
in  found  two  young  Parrots,  which  he  carefully  tied  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  lowered  down  to  me:  the  little  things  seemed  to  be 
about  a  fortnight  old,  and  readily  took  some  banana  I  offered  them. 
The  old  birds  were  absent,  probably  seeking  food;  at  least  we  did  not 
see  them.  The  two  young  ones  we  fastened  with  string  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  placed  some  limed  sticks  round  about  them.  In  this 
way  we  caught  one  of  the  parent  birds,  the  securing  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  resistance  it  made.  We  put 
the  freshly  caught  old  bird  in  a  linen  bag,  and  fastened  it  beside  the 
young  ones.  In  a  few  minutes  our  captive  began  to  turn  round  and 
round,  at  the  same  time  screaming  vociferously:  this  quickly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Parrots  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  came  near, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  bag  which  contained  their  mysteriously 
hidden  comrade.  One  more  bold  than  the  rest  flew  down  and  settled 
on  a  lime  stick,  but  its  struggles  were  so  violent  that  it  succeeded  in 
getting  away.  I  then  took  my  gun  and  shot  two  individuals,  the 
others  immediately  taking  flight. 

"On  the  same  morning  we  discovered  two  more  nests:  one  of  them 
contained  three  very  young  birds;  the  other  had  only  one  egg.  My 
man  had  previously  laid  some  snares,  but  no  birds  had  been  caught. 
We  then  searched  about  among  the  trees  in  this  part  of  the  Pico  de 
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Papagaio,  and  discovered  several  holes,  many  of  which  probably  con- 
tained nests,  but  we  were  not  able  to  climb  up  to  see,  the  trunks 
being  so  smooth  and  thick. 

"We  set  out  on  our  return  for  my  plantation  at  noon,  and  arrived 
there  safely  at  4  p.m.  Although  my  excursion  had  furnished  me  with 
the  Binall  result  of  six  living  Parrots,  three  dead  ones,  and  one  Qgg9 
yet  the  exertion  this  had  entailed  brought  on  a  severe  fever,  which 
developed  itself  as  soon  as  I  got  home  and  confined  me  to  my  house 
for  several  days. 

"  While  on  the  Pico  I  availed  myself  of  such  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  took  particular  notice  of  the  habits  of  this  bird.  The  first  thing 
I  observed  was  that  it  is  always  found  in  flocks,  which  flocks  go 
about  over  the  island  during  the  day,  returning  to  their  own  appointed 
place  on  the  mountain  in  the  evening  to  roost.  Their  food  consists 
of  fruits,  such  as  the  palm  nut,  the  avocat  (Lawus  per  sea),  the  banana 
(Musa  paradisea),  goyave,  mango,  and  many  other  fruits  of  a  smaller 
kind,  but  they  always  give  the  preference  to  palm  nuts. 

"They  drink  but  little,  and  as  no  water  is  found  on  the  Pico  they 
must  obtain  what  they  require  during  the  day  on  the  lowland.  They 
make  no  nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs  (which  are  from  two  to  four  in 
number)  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  eggs  are  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  similar  to  those  of  the  Wood  Pigeon  (Columba  palumbus):  when 
unblown  they  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  shell..  Both  birds  take  it  by  turns  to  sit,  and  while  one 
is  sitting  the  other  often  comes  and  feeds  it  out  of  its  crop.  The 
young  ones  are  fed  in  the  same  way.  In  time  of  danger  the  old  birds 
defend  their  progeny  vigorously,  and  should  the  enemy  prove  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  one  pair,  other  Parrots  come  up 
to  their  assistance,  and  joining  forces  either  kill  or  put  the  aggressor 
to  flight. 

"The  Grey  Parrot  delights  to  dwell  in  companies:  many  nests  are 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  often  in  one  tree  two  or 
more  holes  may  be  seen  occupied  by  hatching  pairs. 

"The  young  birds  are  covered  with  a  long  and  fluffy  down,  which 
afterwards,  when  moulting,  falls  off.  Their  first  plumage  is  darker, 
and  the  iris  dark  grey,  instead  of  pale  yellow.  They  leave  the  nest 
when  about  four  weeks  old,  but  may  be  seen  looking  outside  the  hole 
some  time  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  They  grow  quickly,  and  the 
feathers  get  gradually  paler;  when  two  months  old  the  first  moulting 
begins,  which  lasts  about  five  weeks,  after  which  the  plumage  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  old  birds,  although  the  edges  of  the  feathers  are  not 
bo  pale  and  the  cheeks  and  forehead  not  so  white  as  in  old  individuals. 
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The  iris  changes  gradually  and  slowly;  the  eyes  are  dark  for  more 
than  seven  months.  The  feathers  when  wet  appear  of  a  dark  bluish 
grey,  with  a  purple  gloss. 

"As  to  the  method  of  treatment,  I  have  always  found  hemp  seed 
to  be  a  very  good  kind  of  food,  and  one  that  is  relished  by  the  bird; 
boiled  rice  is  also  very  suitable,  and  a  lump  of  sugar  is  a  source  of 
great  amusement.  They  will  eat  canary  and  other  small-grained  seeds, 
but  these  I  think  are  objectionable,  as  they  keep  the  bird  too  much 
occupied  with  eating,  so  that  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  capacity 
for  imitating  words.  The  best  food  is  Indian  corn  boiled  or  ground 
and  mixed  with  hemp  seed,  and  bread  softened  in  sugar  water. 
Almonds  are  not  easily  digested,  and  bitter  almonds  make  them  ill. 
Parsley  is  poison  for  a  Parrot.  Fresh  fruit,  such  as  figs,  pears,  cherries, 
etc.,  always  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  bird,  but  they  must  not  have 
too  much  of  it." 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  Grey  Parrot. 

Of  all  Parrots  there  is  none  so  well  known  as  the  Grey.  If  a  man 
has  ever  seen  a  Parrot,  it  is  probably  a  Grey  that  he  has  seen.  If  a 
person  wants  a  Parrot,  he  wants  a  bird  that  will  talk,  and  the  Grey 
Parrot  is,  on  the  whole,  the  surest  of  talkers.  Other  Parrots  may 
become  more  wonderful  talkers,  but  they  probably  will  require  careful 
teaching,  the  Grey  Parrot  can  be  trusted  to  pick  up  words  without 
much  trouble. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  as  to 
the  talking  powers  of  the  Grey  Parrot.  One  hears  stories  of  Grey 
Parrots  that  had  been  in  the  possession  of  different  people,  and  would 
suddenly  pass  from  a  childish  treble  to  a  gruff  man's  voice.  Such 
birds  may  have  existed,  but  I  can  only  say  that  though  I  have  pos- 
sessed several  Grey  Parrots,  and  known  more,  I  never  yet  came  across 
one  that  had  this  power.  The  Macaws  unquestionably  possess  it; 
Amazons  have  an  unrivalled  power  of  imitating  the  general  tenour  of 
a  conversation  without  pronouncing  one  distinct  word,  but  Grey  Parrots, 
according  to  my  experience,  though  they  learn  to  pronounce  their 
words  distinctly,  always  do  so  in  their  own  rather  throaty  voice:  nor 
are  they  by  any  means  all  gifted  with  the  same  power  of  speech. 

I  have  had  a  Grey  Parrot  which,  though  very  tame,  could  never 
learn  a  word;  and  I  had  another  which  only  required  a  week  or  two 
to  learn  long  sentences,  and  began  to  reproduce  them  after  a  day  or 
two.  Books  tell  one  that  the  two  sexes  talk  equally  well.  I  doubt 
this  about  any  species  of  Parrot,  or  bird.     Just  as  in  song-birds,  the 
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male  is  the  songster,  so  in  talking-birds,  I  believe  the  male  to  be 
the  talker.  The  female  may  learn  to  speak,  but  not  nearly  so  well, 
as  a  rule.  That  there  are  exceptions  is  as  probable  as  that  there  are 
hen  Canaries  with  a  considerable  power  of  song. 

But  how  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  Grey  Parrot,  I  know  not. 
Some  people  say  that  the  hen  has  the  flatter  and  broader  skull.  I 
cannot  say:  but  I  can  say  this,  which  gives  colour  to  the  assertion, 
that  all  the  good  talkers  I  have  had,  had  small  neat  heads,  with  the 
skull  nicely  arched  and  a  small  beak;  while  the  flatter  headed  birds 
with  large  beaks  have  been  the  bad  talkers. 

Certainly  if  I  were  going  to  buy  a  young  one,  I  should  take  care 
to  pick  out  one  with  a  small  arched  skull,  and  with  a  small  beak. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  a  young  Parrot. 
Many  of  those  imported,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
most  of  those  imported,  die  soon  after  their  arrival,  or  soon  after 
their  purchase.  Many  of  them  probably  have  already  the  seeds  of 
disease  in  them,  and  the  journey  from  the  dealer  to  the  purchaser's 
house  takes  away  what  little  chance  they  might  have  had  of  recovering. 
The  chief  symptom  is  an  unquenchable  thirst,  and  diarrhaea.  To  give 
the  bird  cold  water  will  add  to  the  mischief.  I  should  try  milk — skim 
milk — with  a  little  brandy  in  it — a  teaspoonful  to  four  tablespoonsful. 
If  it  could  not  digest  that,  then  I  should  try  warm  water  and  brandy. 
By  this  means,  if  the  bird  will  do  nothing  but  drink,  you  are  keeping 
up  its  strength  all  the  time. 

I  should  occasionally  vary  this  diet  with  warm  chicken  broth,  till  I 
could  get  the  bird  to  eat  boiled  maize  or  rice.  It  must  be  kept  in 
an  even  warmth,  about  70°;  for  Grey  Parrots,  heat  alone  is  almost  a 
cure  for  many  of  their  illnesses. 

In  old  days,  the  books  always  nsed  to  give  bread  and  milk  as  the 
proper  food  for  Parrots.  I  believe  very  few  adult  Parrots  will  be 
found  to  eat  it,  and  it  is  not  very  good  for  them,  if  they  will.  But 
young  Parrots  require  it,  and  it  may  be  continued  till  they  show  a 
distaste  for  it,  when  it  can  be  changed  for  bread  and  water,  or  for 
plain  water.  As  to  the  seed  for  them,  hemp,  canary,  and  millet,  are 
all  good.  The  three  best  and  plumpest  Grey  Parrots  I  have  ever 
seen  were  fed,  one  on  nothing  but  hemp,  and  the  other  two  on  nothing 
but  maize  unboiled. 

Sometimes  one  meets  with  Grey  Parrots  with  the  red  feathers  ap- 
pearing  amongst  the  grey.  These  used  to  be  thought  accidental 
examples,  and  were  said  by  their  owners  to  be  unrivalled  talkers:  a 
recent  traveller,  however,  reports  that  there  is  a  district  in  Africa 
where  the  variegated  bird  replaces  the  ordinary  type  of  grey.     If  that 
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be   so,   it  is   to  be  hoped  that  some   may  be  brought   to  England. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  npon  the  reader  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  birds  plenty  of  employment, — sticks  to  bite,  or 
reels  to  play  with,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  feather  plucking,  which 
generally  arises  from  want  of  something  to  do. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  Parrot  which,  according 
to  its  owner's  testimony,  can  perfectly  imitate  two  distinct  voices.  I 
have  not  heard  it  do  so  myself,  but  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  does. 


As  we  have  already  stated,  we  have  known  a  Parrot  that  could 
imitate  exactly  the  voices  of  both  its  master  and  its  mistress  so  accu- 
rately as  to  deceive  every  one  that  heard  it. 


Senegal    ^ar^ot. 
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Psittacus  senegalus,  Linn.,  Lthm.,  Khl.,  etc. 

Synonyms:  Psittacus  senegalensis,  Br.;  Psittacus  Versteri,  Gff.; 

P&ittacula  senegalensis,  Bess.;  Pionus  senegalus,  Wgl.; 

Poicepihalus  senegalensis,  Swns.; 

'oiocephalus  senegalus  et  senegalensis,  Hetl.;  PJioeocephalus  senegalensis, 

Bp.;  Pionias  senegalus,  Fnsch. 
German  :  Der  Mohrenkopf-Papagei,  Buss. 

"~N  different  parts  of  the  world,  Africa,  America,  and  Asia,  are  to 
-  be  found  birds  which  have  received  their  names  from  the  fact  of 
oir  being  possessed  of  black  heads,  but  the  species  now  before  us, 
known  in  Europe  from  the  most  remote  period",  as  Dr.  Buss  says, 
is  a  handsome  bird",  and  by  far  the  most  desirable  of  them  all  as 
pet. 

" These  birds",  to  quote  further  from  Dr.  Buss's  description,  "must 
1  reckoned  among  those  which  have  been  known  in  Europe  from  the 
rliest  times;  at  present  they  are  regular  guests  in  all  the  Zoological 
ardens,  and  tolerably  frequent  at  the  dealers.  The  first  pair  which 
kept  in  my  bird-room  were  indescribably  wild  and  obstinate;  at  every 
•proach  or  even  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the  observer  they 
tered  disagreeable  piercing  shrieks,  and  every  attempt  to  tame  them 
oved  fruitless.  However,  they  took  possession  of  a  nesting-box,  at 
*st  probably  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  their  timidity  and  wildness,  and 
•mmenced  nesting.  Three  very  round  and  disproportionately  small 
■'gs  were  laid,  but  were  soon  eaten  up  by  the  male;  and  when  the 
•n  laid  again  and  commenced  sitting,  the  monster  bit  her  dead  and 
mwed  her  skull. 

"This  Black -headed  Parrot,  however,  was  so  handsome  that  I  could 
t  make  up  my  mind  to  get  rid  of  him;  and  when,  after  some 
•mths  of  solitude  and  at  least  partial  taming,  I  gave  him  a  second 
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hen,   he   proved  much  more  amiable:   they  did  not,   however,   breed. 

"  Sometimes  a  young  Black-headed  Parrot  will  become  very  tame, 
and,  according  to  a  communication  from  Herr  Von  Schlechtendal,  also 
very  amiable;  while  others  assert  that  he  learns  to  speak  a  little.  From 
fear  and  nervousness  he  utters  a  curious  grating  sound,  but  when 
greatly  terrified  a  shrill,  whistling  scream.  During  the  breeding  season 
he  executes  a  strange  love-dance." — Handbook,  page  246-7. 

To  a  friend,  Mrs.  Cassirer,  of  Paris,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
translation  from  the  same  author's  Die  Sprechenden  Papageien,  of  a 
further  account  of  the  bird  under  consideration: — 

"The  Orange-bellied  Long-winged  Parrot,  (Psittacus  senegalus,  L., 
Mohrenkopf-Papagei,  Perroquet  de  Senegal,  Perroquet  a  tete  noire, 
Senegal  Langvleugel-Papegaai,)  the  pretty  Mohrenkopf,  as  it  is  almost 
exclusively  termed,  belongs  to  the  commonest  birds  of  commerce,  and 
reaches  us  regularly  every  year  in  considerable  numbers.  It  must  also 
be  included  among  those  birds  which  have  long  been  known  to  as, 
for  it  is  mentioned  in  1445  by  Aloysius  Cada  Mosto,  and  described 
by  Brisson  in  1760. 

"The  adult  male  bird  is  either  brownish  or  blackish  grey  on  the 
head,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of  the  throat;  the  back,  rump,  and  upper 
tail  coverts  are  glossy  grass  green,  the  pinions  olive  green  brown; 
the  wing  coverts  green  with  brown  centres;  the  shoulders  and  small 
wing  coverts  on  the  under  side  are  yellow;  the  tail,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  upper  side  are  bright  grass  green,  which  is  also  the  colour  of 
the  throat  and  upper  breast;  the  remainder  of  the  under  side  is  yellow; 
the  breast  and  belly  are  orange,  or  the  colour  of  red-lead;  the  under 
tail  coverts  are  yellow;  the  beak  is  dark  horn  grey,  merging  into 
blackish  brown;  the  cere  is  blackish,  the  iris  sulphur  yellow,  to  dark 
brown;  a  blackish  ring  of  naked  skin  surrounds  the  eye,  the  feet  are 
blackish  brown,  and  the  nails  black. 

"The  female  has  the  head  a  light  brownish  grey,  her  underside  is 
a  uniform  yellow,  without  any  orange  red;  her  under  tail  coverts  are 
yellowish  green;  and  in  other  respects  she  resembles  the  male,  but  is 
smaller;  in  size  she  scarcely  equals  a  Daw.  Length  26 — 28  c,  wings 
14.5—15.7  c,  tail  5.7  to  6.7  c. 

"Habitat  West  Africa  and  Senegambia,  but  probably  extends  deep 
into  Central  Africa.  Very  little  information  has  been  received  hitherto 
as  to  its  mode  of  life  while  at  liberty.  In  families  of  about  six  in 
number  they  frequent  the  gigantic  monkey-bread  trees,  and  betray 
themselves  at  every  approach  by  piercing  screams.  Though  awkward 
at  rising  up,  and  settling  down,  they  fly  swift  as  arrows.  The  mode 
of  nidification  has  not  yet  been  observed.    After  the  nesting  season 
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they  wander  about,  and  at  times  do  considerable  damage  to  the  banana, 
rice,  maize,  etc.,  crops. 

"The  Black-headed  Parrot  is  chiefly  important  as  an  ornamental 
bird  for  zoological  gardens,  or  particular  amateurs.  Although  the  earlier 
authors  unite  in  declaring  that  these  birds  have  no  power  of  speech, 
the  contrary  has  been  proved  in  many  cases;  of  late,  accounts  have 
been  given  of  specimens  which  had  learned  to  speak.  Such  descriptions 
have  been  recorded  by  Herr  Von  Schlechtendal  in  Merseburg,  and 
Herr  Fielder  in  Agram,  and  also  by  Herr  A.  E.  Blaauw. 

"Old  birds  of  this  kind  are  extremely  wild  and  unmanageable;  amid 
piercing  screams  he  flings  himself  head  downwards  at  every  approach, 
squeezes  himself  into  a  corner,  and  utters  a  curious  grating  noise; 
young  birds,  however,  are  soon  tamed  and  are  very  docile.  One  of 
these  birds  was  able  to  open  every  door,  and  was  fond  of  playing,  and 
extremely  droll,  also  very  good-tempered  and  confiding,  permitting  his 
head  to  be  scratched,  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cage 
and  caressed,  but  he  only  learned  to  speak  a  few  words,  though  he 
imitated  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

"Herr  Blaauw  relates  that  his  Black-headed  Parrot  spoke  French 
very  prettily,  very  distinctly  and  softly.  'It  has  a  strange  effect,  when 
he  mixes  the  different  words  and  sentences  with  his  natural  notes,  and 
thus  screams  with  articulate  sounds.' 

"Immediately  after  importation,  even  this  otherwise  strong  and  hardy 
Parrot  has  shown  itself  to  be  very  delicate,  at  least  of  late:  he  is 
apt  to  fall  ill  on  every  change  of  diet,  especially,  it  seems,  if  too  lavishly 
supplied  with  hemp.  At  first  therefore  it  should  receive  only  canary 
seed  and  oats,  and  later,  by  degrees,  hemp  and  sunflower  seeds.  A 
small  supply  of  sound,  sweet  fruit  is  also  necessary. 

"A  freshly-imported  Black-headed  Parrot  can  be  bought  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  shillings;  tame  ones  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings. 
I  cannot  name  a  price  for  a  speaker,  since  such  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  rarities,  and  scarcely  obtainable  in  the  trade." 

As  we  write  these  birds  are  offered  very  cheaply  in  the  English 
market,  namely  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  piece, 
and  are  chiefly  imported  via  Liverpool,  where  they  sometimes  arrive 
in  immense  numbers;  but  as  they  are  mostly  quite  young,  very  many 
of  them  die  soon  after  arrival,  especially  when  purchased  singly. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Senegal  Parrot,  Perroquet  de 
Senegal,  has  been  given  to  several  birds,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
exists  as  to  the  identity  of  each;  but  the  Mohrenkopf  is,  we  consider, 
more  justly  entitled  to  the  designation  than  the  other  species  which 
are  described  by  several  authors  under  the  name  which,  following  the 
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example   of   Dr.   Russ,   we  have  preferred  to  restrict  to  that  under 
consideration. 

The  name  of  Senegal  Parrot,  or  Parrakeet,  is  very  often  given  to 
the  black-beaked  African  variety  of  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet,  PsiU 
tacus  torquatus,  var.  docilis,  but  erroneously  so,  in  our  opinion,  as  it 
is  much  more  appropriately  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  which  really  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  "dark"  continent, 
whence  it  is  occasionally  imported  in  considerable  numbers  via  Havre 
and  Bordeaux:  there  is,  at  present,  only  one  representative  of  this 
species  in  the  Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  where,  on 
the  whole,  the  Parrot  race  is  very  inadequately  represented,  and  the 
worst  accommodated  of  all  the  animals  belonging  to  their  collection: 
but  now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  let  us  hope 
that  the  Society  will  exert  itself  to  cause  the  speedy  removal  of  an 
approbrium  that  does  much  to  mar  the  reputation  they  have  justly 
obtained  in  other  branches  of  Natural  History:  it  is  true,  as  our 
colleague  has  remarked,  that  the  Zoological  Society  is  not  une  Soeiete 
d3  Acclimatation;  but  nevertheless  they  should  do  something  to  enhance 
the  comfort  of  the  poor  Parrots  committed  to  their  charge:  they 
have  handsomely  provided  for  the  obscene  apes  and  monkeys  of  their 
collection,  and  more  recently  for  the  snakes  and  crocodiles,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  Parrots  should  have  their  turn,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that,  for  the  poor  creatures'  own  sakes,  it  may  come  ere  long. 


Hyacinthine     M 
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Psittacus  hyacinthinus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Ara  hyacinthina,  Gr.,  Schlgl.;  Psittacus  Augustus,  Shw. ; 

Psittacara  cobaltina,  Brj.;  Macrocercus  Augustus,  Stph.; 

Macrocercus  hyacinthinus,  Las.;  Anodorhyncus  Mazimiliani,  Spx.; 

Arara  hyacinthinus,  Fnsch.;  Sittace  hyacinthinus,  Wgl. 

German:  Der  hyazinthhlaue  Arara. 

THIS  is  a  very  rare  bird,  possessed  by  a  few  Zoological  Gardens 
only;  its  general  colour  is  deep  blue,  and  it  is,  as  Dr.  Buss  re- 
marks, distinguished  by  a  particularly  colossal  beak  (mit  besonders 
kolossalem  Schnabel). 

A  very  fine  specimen  has  survived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  where  it  has  learned  to 
repeat  a  few  words,  and  is  especially  partial  to  the  youthful  visitors, 
who,  with  no  lavish  hand,  share  their  buns  and  cakes  with  it,  as  it 
screams  and  swings  just  above  their  heads  on  the  perch  to  which  it 
is  chained  under  the  trees,  by  the  Parrot-house,  facing  the  Regent's 
Canal. 

The  usual  diet  is  maize,  hemp,  monkey-nuts,  to  which  may  be  added 
biscuits,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  apples  and  fruit;  it  is  one  of  the  few 
Parrots  in  the  "Zoo"  that  is  permitted  to  drink,  and  certainly  appears 
to  thrive  on  the  regimen  provided  for  it. 

We  do  not  admire  any  of  the  Macaws,  and  would  not  be  tempted 
to  keep  one  of  them  for  a  good  deal;  still  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Wiener  that  "their  huge  size,  brilliant  feathers,  and  loud 
screams  are  a  very  good  advertisement  for  a  travelling  menagerie,  to 
whom  amateurs  had  better  abandon  these  birds,  unless  some  one  would 
care  to  construct  a  wrought-iron  in-door  aviary  (I  doubt  whether  bricks 
and  mortar  would  be  proof  against  their  beaks)  to  make  an  attempt 
at  breeding." 
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Dr.  Buss  quotes  the  price  of  one  of  these  birds  at  from  six  hundred 
marks  to  nine  hundred  marks — the  mark  being  about  equivalent  to 
an  English  shilling. 

This  bird  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Azara,  to  depart  from  the 
general  habits  of  the  family  in  selecting  a  nesting-place,  and  instead 
of  rearing  its  young  brood  in  a  hollow  tree,  to  scrape  out  for  itself 
a  burrow  in  the  bank  of  some  stream;  also  to  lay  but  two  eggs  to  a 
sitting,  and  to  rear  two  broods  in  the  season. 

It  would  be  curious  to  find  out  the  reason,  or  reasons  that  have 
compelled  the  departure  of  this  bird  from  the  habits  general  to  tlie 
greater  number  of  its  congeners,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  make  the  attempt, 
unless  some  one  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  creature's  language, 
and  obtain  a  personal  explanation  from  the  bird  itself;  it  cannot  be 
from  lack  of  hollow  trees  in  which  to  breed,  for  the  Hyacinthine  Macaw 
inhabits  the  same  regions  as  many  of  the  tree-nesting  Macaws,  the 
Amazon  Parrots,  and  the  Toucans;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  in  a  country  subject  to  inundations,  afford  a  securer 
dwelling-place  than  the  hollow  trees  in  which  so  many  of  its  relations 
live. 

There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  it  is  said,  and  it  probably 
is  in  order  to  prove  the  rule  that  Parrots  build  in  hollow  trees,  that 
the  Hyacinthine  Macaw,  and  a  few  others,  have  selected  for  themselves 
a  dwelling  place  of  a  totally  different  character. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  these  birds  having  bred  in  captivity,  but 
from  indications  we  have  observed  in  the  specimen  living  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  we 
should  say  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  breed, 
were  they  but  provided  with  suitable  accommodation,  in  a  dwelling- 
place  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  a  stream  with  a  bank,  and  a  hollow 
tree  or  two,  when  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  observe  on 
which  of  the  two  situations  they  would  fix  their  choice. 

Will  some  one,  at  the  "Zoo",  or  out  of  it — preferably  out  of  it — 
make  the  attempt,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  We  would  do  it,  but 
unfortunately  have  not  the  necessary  accommodation:  but  there  are 
plenty  of  rich  amateurs  to  whom  the  expenditure  of  £50  or  so  in  the 
gratification  of  their  peculiar  hobby  is  no  object  at  all,  let  some  of 
these  try  what  they  can  do,  and  determine,  as  far  as  can  be  practically 
done,  whether  it  is  by  choice,  or  from  necessity,  that  the  Hyacinthine 
Macaw  makes  a  burrow  in  a  bank,  instead  of  in  a  tree,  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  its  callow  brood;  for  it  is  only  by  thus  experimenting  that 
this  and  other  kindred  and  equally  interesting  questions  can  be  solved. 

Though  noisy,  the  Macaws,  and  the  Hyacinthine  species  in  particular, 
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are  fairly  intelligent  birds,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak,  not  only 
single  words,  but  even  short  sentences:  the  specimen  in  our  Zoological 
Gardens,  for  instance,  always  shouts  out,  when  he  sees  us  approaching 
him,  "Come  along,  come  along",  and  occasionally,  "Hollo  there!  give 
us  a  piece",  or  words  to  that  effect;  so  that,  if  we  had  accommodation 
for  them,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  try  some  of  them  for  breeding; 
but  surrounded  as  we  are  by  neighbours,  most  of  whom  have  no  sympathy 
with  our  ornithological  pursuits,  we  feel  that  to  attempt  to  keep  any 
of  these  fine  birds  is  simply  impracticable,  for  they  are  so  terribly 
noisy,  that  a  summons  or  two  to  appear  before  the  County  Court 
Judge  as  a  nuisance  would  be  certain  to  greet  us  before  long,  and 
we  have  no  desire  thus  to  figure  before  the  world;  so  we  are  fain  to 
restrict  our  collection,  and  keep  only  the  comparatively  silent  members 
of  the  Parrot  race. 

Dr.  Russ  calls  this  bird  the  largest  of  them  all  (der  grosste  von  alien), 
but  it  is  much  of  a  size  with  the  Red  and  Yellow  and  the  Yellow 
and  Blue  Macaws,  although  larger  than  the  Military  Macaw,  and  quite 
three  times  the  size  of  the  bird  to  which  the  name  of  IUiger  was 
given  by  Burmeister. 

The  beak  of  this  species  is  truly,  as  Dr.  Russ  terms  it,  colossal,  jet 
black,  and  appears  calculated  to  give  a  formidable  bite,  but  the  creature 
that  owns  it,  is,  at  least  all  the  specimens  of  the  species  that  we  have 
known,  extremely  gentle,  and  may  be  freely  handled,  even  by  strangers, 
which  is  more  than  most  of  the  Parrots  will  permit,  speaking  much 
for  its  intelligence  and  docility;  it  is  a  pity  it  is  so  seldom  imported, 
but  even  in  its  own  country  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  common; 
another  incentive  to  attempt  breeding  it  in  captivity. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton's  account  of  the  Hyacinthine 

Macaw  (Ara  hyacinthina). 

The  Hyacinthine  Macaw  deserves  to  head  the  list,  not  only  of  Macaws 
but  of  Parrots,  for  it  is  probably  the  biggest  Parrot  out.  Its  colour 
is  a  deep,  puce  blue,  not  so  grey  in  tinge  as  the  Glaucous  Macaw, 
which  is  otherwise  very  like  it  in  size  and  colour.  It  has  only  a  very 
small  yellow  cere  at  the  side  of  the  beak,  instead  of  the  bare  cheeks 
of  the  Red  and  Blue,  and  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaws. 

The  Hyacinthine  and  Glaucous  Macaws  differ  in  a  marked  manner 
from  the  other  Macaws,  not  only  in  the  size  of  their  beak  and  the 
portentious  strength  of  their  jaws  (my  Hyacinthine  easily  bent  the 
wires  of  one  of  Groom's  indestructible  Macaw  cages),  but  also  in  their 
disposition.     Not  that  I   have  anything  to  say  against  the  disposition 
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of  the  other  Macaws,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  bnt  every  Hyacinthine 
and  Glaucous  Macaw  I  have  seen  has  been  gentle,  and  ready  to  allow 
any  one  to  handle  them.  I  approach  strange  Macaws  of  the  other 
kinds  with  caution,  by  no  means  sure  that  their  tempers  may  not  have 
been  spoilt,  or  that  they  may  not  reserve  their  affection  exclusively 
for  their  owners,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  the  sort  with  these  two  Macaws, 
although  I  have  seen  some  half  dozen,  they  were  all  equally  good- 
tempered.  They  are  much  less  noisy  too  than  the  other  Macaws,  though 
when  they  do  scream  the  noise  is  in  proportion  to  their  size.  I  do 
not  however  think  that  they  have  the  same  intelligence  as  the  others, 
and  I  am  afraid  their  amiability  has  something  to  do  with  stupidity, 
as  I  never  came  across  one  that  talked.  Mine  imitated  the  cackling 
of  a  hen  to  perfection,  but  it  was  so  occupied  with  repeating  that 
performance  that  it  appeared  to  have  no  time  for  acquiring  any  other. 
The  other  Macaws  did  not  appear  to  recognise  it  as  a  cong'ener,  for 
they  were  as  afraid  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  hawk  without  the 
slightest  reason,  for  it  was  nearly  as  afraid  of  them.  I  did  not  keep 
it  long,  for  I  like  to  turn  my  Macaws  out  loose,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
the  mischief  this  bird's  beak  might  do  amongst  the  garden  trees,  and 
as  I  was  offered  a  good  price  for  it,  I  let  it  go.  The  Hyacinthine 
Macaw  is  sufficiently  scarce,  though  not  so  rare  as  the  Glaucous  Macaw: 
about  £10  is  the  price  for  either  of  them. 

Before  leaving  the  all  blue  Macaws,  I  may  mention  one  other,  a 
very  rare  one,  Spix's.  This  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two;  it  is 
the  bantam  of  the  all  blue  Macaws.  It  has  no  naked  space  at  all 
round  the  cheeks,  the  beak  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  plumage  is 
a  very  grey  blue.  I  have  only  known  of  one  specimen  in  captivity, 
that  now  in  the  Regent's  Park  collection.  This  bird  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  captured  as  an  adult,  as  its  wing  appears  to 
have  been  broken  by  a  shot.  Its  unsociability  therefore  says  nothing 
as  to  what  sort  of  pet  a  Spix  would  make.  I  should  think  a  nice 
one,  if  one  could  get  one  that  had  been  taken  from  the  nest. 
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Psittacus  militaris,  Linn.,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Ara  militaris,  Gr.;  Arara  militaris,  Vll.; 

Psittacu8  militaris  et  ambiguus,  Kl.;  Macrocercus  militaris,  Jard.,  Bp. 

Sittace  militaris,  Wgl. 
German:  Der  Soldaten-Arara.     French:  L' ara  militaire,  Vll. 

MORE  frequently  imported  than  the  preceding  species,  the  Military 
Macaw  is  nevertheless  not  a  common  bird,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  reason  that  induced  so  many  writers  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  soldierly  designation  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  have 
been  reserved  for  his  relative  the  Bed  and  Blue  Macaw;  it  seemed, 
however,  befitting  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  and  subsequent 
authors  have  tacitly  accepted  the  master's  dictum  without  question. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America, 
and  extends  into  Central  America;  it  is  rather  inferior  in  size  to  the 
Hyacinthine  Macaw,  but  is  equally  noisy  and  objectionable  in  a  house: 
it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  quite  as  robust. 
Jardine  states  that  "it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  inhabiting  the  warmer  districts  of  the  Andean  chain,  and 
attaining  to  an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand  feet",  which  is  surely 
a  colossal  stature  for  even  a  Macaw. 

As  the  same  author  states  in  another  place  that  the  Carolina  Conure 
is  the  only  Parrot  that  is  found  in  North  America,  we  have  no  alter- 
native, especially  as  he  couples  the  Military  Macaw  with  Mexico,  than 
to  conclude  that  he  believed  the  latter  country  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  southern  continent  of  America,  which,  however,  in  view  of  the 
date  at  which  he  wrote,  is  quite  a  pardonable  error. 

This  Macaw  has  a  crimson  forehead,  and  a  reddish  brown  chin;  the 

rest  of  the  head,  the  neck,  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  back,  and  all  the 

under  parts  of  the  body  are  green;   the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 

are  blue;  the  tail  is  scarlet  above,  with  blue  tips,  and  orange  yellow 

ii.  r 
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beneath,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  under  wing  surface.  The 
orbits  and  cheeks  are  naked,  and  of  a  pinky  flesh  colour,  with  four 
narrow  stripes,  or  bands,  of  a  brownish  purple  colour  upon  the  latter; 
the  irides  are  composed  of  a  double  circle,  the  outer  of  which  is 
bright  yellow,  and  the  inner  greyish  green. 

It  is  rather  smaller  than  most  of  the  Macaws,  measuring  about 
twenty-nine  inches  from  beak  to  tail.  Wagler  asserts  that  it  differs 
from  most  of  its  congeners  in  many  of  its  habits;  in,  for  instance, 
that  it  frequents  cultivated  fields,  where  it  does  much  harm  to  the 
growing  crops,  and  where,  Cockatoo  fashion,  it  places  a  guard  upon 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  trees  to  give  timely  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger;  which  guard  is  subsequently  fed  from  the  crops  of 
some  of  the  party,  who  disgorge  a  portion  of  the  spoils  they  have 
carried  away,  for  the  benefit  of  their  vigilant  sentries. 

Wagler  also  states  that  these  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon 
the  blossoms  of  the  Erythince,  and  Thibaudice;  but  whether  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey  they  contain,  or  for  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
flower  itself  and  the  embryo  seed-vessel,  does  not  clearly  appear  from 
his  account. 

It  is  easily  tamed",  writes  Selby,  in  his  History  of  the  Psittacida, 
and  of  a  docile  disposition,  but  can  rarely  be  taught  to  articulate 
more  than  a  few  words.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  among 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  we  are  told  it  was  frequently  presented  to 
the  Incas,  by  their  subjects,  as  an  acceptable  gift." 

Edwards  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  described  this 
bird,  which  was  figured  by  him  in  his  Gleanings  of  Natural  History; 
though  ignorant  when  he  wrote  of  its  true  habitat,  he  rightly  con- 
jectured it  to  be  an  American  bird. 

Writing  of  this  species,  Dr.  Buss,  in  his  excellent  Handbuch  fur 
Vogelliebhaber,  says,  "Heimat  Nordwesten  Sudamei%ihas  und  Mittelamerika 
bis  zum  Norden  Mexieos",  though  its  occurrence  in  the  latter  region 
seems  to  us  to  require  confirmation. 

Like  all  the  Parrot  family,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned, 
these  birds  breed  in  hollow  trees,  making  no  nest,  properly  so  called, 
but  laying  their  eggs,  restricted  to  two  throughout  this  group  (Mac- 
rocercince),  on  the  bare  wood. 

All  the  Macaws,  like  the  former  human  inhabitants  of  their  native 
land,  are  worshippers  of  the  sun;  to  judge,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
deafening  clamour  with  which  they  greet  the  dawn  of  day.  When 
the  great  orb  of  the  sun  makes  its  first  appearance  above  the  horizon, 
all  of  these  birds  that  inhabit  the  district  wake  up  from  their  slumbers, 
and  fly,  as  with  one  accord,  to  a  common  place  of  rendezvous,  generally 
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some  decayed  patriarch  of  the  forest,  whose  huge  leafless  branches 
seem  to  furnish  them  with  convenient  seats,  or  rather  stands,  for  the 
ceremony  that  is  to  follow :  here,  amid  the  utmost  noise  and  vociferation, 
they  take  their  stand,  facing  the  rising  sun,  and  display  their  wings 
and  tails  to  his  genial  beams;  one  might  suppose  the  flock  to  be 
engaged  in  sun-worship;  but  no,  they  are  merely  drying  their  plumage 
damped  by  the  heavy  dews  of  night,  and  their  loud  conversation  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  their  delight  at  feeling 
once  more  dry  and  warm  and  comfortable;  though,  perhaps,  they  may 
also  be  deliberating  whither  they  will  proceed  to  breakfast:  the  planta- 
tion of  so  and  so  is  very  strictly  guarded,  the  crops  of  some  one  else 
have  already  paid  heavy  toll,  and  so  on:  for  when  warmed  and  dried, 
the  Macaws  fly  off  in  little  parties  in  search  of  their  favourite  food, 
but  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  their  accustomed  drinking  place, 
and  then  retire  in  company  to  roost  for  the  night. 

The  hours  of  feeding,  drinking,  and  reposing  are  mostly  observed 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  so  that  a  person  who  has  watched  their 
habits  for  a  little  time,  will  be  able  to  predict,  almost  to  a  minute, 
their  arrival  at,  or  their  withdrawal  from,  a  given  place  which  they 
are  known  to  frequent. 

Supposing  their  toilet  to  be  completed  half  an  hour  or  so  after  sun- 
rise, they  continue  feeding  until  about  10  a.m.,  when  they  fly  to  the 
watercourse  they  frequent  to  bathe  and  drink:  by  the  time  they  have 
washed  and  dried  themselves  again,  it  is  getting  on  towards  noon, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  descending  on  the  land  with  almost 
fiercest  power:  the  Macaws  and  many  other  species  take  shelter  from 
the  heat  among  the  densest  foliaged  trees  they  can  find,  and  there 
doze  and  digest,  amid  the  profoundest  stillness  until  the  afternoon, 
when  they  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  water  and  to  their  feeding- 
grounds:  having  satisfied  their  appetite  they  retire  to  the  dead  tree 
where  they  met  in  the  morning,  as  if  to  close  the  day  as,  apparently, 
they  began  it,  by  some  act  of  homage  to  the  orb  of  day,  and  their 
worship,  if  such  it  be,  ended,  they  retire  to  their  usual  camping- 
ground. 

During  the  breeding  season,  however,  the  programme  of  the  day  is 
not  quite  strictly  kept;  a  couple  of  young  Macaws  require  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  the  parents  have  to  forage  far  and  wide  for  their 
support :  whether  it  be  the  strict  habit  of  this  family  to  have  but  two 
young  ones  at  a  time,  is  somewhat  doubtful;  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
captivity,  when  they  do  breed,  they  occasionally  have  three  and  four 
in  a  brood:  we  have  known  as  many  as  seven  in  one  nest,  but  in 
that  instance  they  all  died,  seemingly  from  inability  of  the  parents  to 
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attend  to  all  their  wants,  for,  although  they  were  well  supplied  with 
food  as  a  rule,  once  or  twice  they  did  not  get  exactly  what  they  liked, 
and  when  the  male,  for  he  is  the  chief  feeder,  was  relieved  of  his 
cares,  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  septenniad,  he  was  quite  worn 
by  his  labours,  and  scarce  looked  half  his  usual  size,  he  was  so  weak 
and  thin. 

The  Macaws",  wrote  Bechstein,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
are  very  dear,  and  are  only  found  in  the  possession  of  rich  bird- 
fanciers.  Their  beautiful  plumage  forms  their  principal  attraction.  In 
the  centre  of  Germany  one  costs  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rix  dollars, 
and  in  the  maritime  cities,  thirty  to  forty.  They  learn  to  repeat  many 
words,  to  go  and  come,  and  also  to  obey  the  least  signal  from  their 
master:  they  imitate  perfectly  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  mewing  of 
cats,  and  the  barking  of  dogs:  their  custom  of  drinking  only  in  the 
evening  seems  very  extraordinary/' 

Macaws  still  maintain  their  price,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  sum 
quoted,  as  the  cost  of  acquiring  one  of  them,  by  Dr.  Buss:  we  have  seen 
them  drinking  in  the  morning,  and  at  midday  as  freely  as  in  the  evening, 
so  that  the  habit  alluded  to  by  Bechstein  must  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  individual  bird  he  had  under  observation  when  he  wrote. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Military  Macaw,  if  not  quite  as  good  a 
speaker  as  his  Hyacinthine  relative,  is  nevertheless  a  capable  and 
intelligent  bird :  and  we  should  like  to  try  and  breed  him,  if  only  we 
had  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  try  the  experiment,  and  we  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  with  a  pair  of  very  tame  and  healthy  birds; 
but  the  age  of  the  male  would  not  be  of  much  consequence,  as  they 
are  of  an  exceedingly  amorous  temperament,  and  retain  the  fire  and 
passion  of  youth  to  quite  a  considerable  age:  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
however,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  youthful  specimen,  as  the  drain 
on  the  system,  consequent  upon  the  elaboration  of  her  eggs,  would 
be  probably  too  much  for  an  aged  female,  who  would  be  almost  certain 
to  become  egg-bound,  or  perish  in  convulsions,  as  we  have  unfortunately 
witnessed  more  than  once. 

Given  a  young  female  of  this,  or  any  other  species  of  Macaw,  and 
a  male  of  any  age,  provide  them  with  a  suitable  habitation  and  appro- 
priate nesting  furniture,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  breed  as 
freely  as  a  pair  of  Budgerigars  or  Cockatiels. 

We  once  saw  a  Red  and  Yellow  male  Macaw  pair  with  a  female  of 
the  Yellow  and  Blue  variety,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  progeny, 
had  any  resulted,  would  have  been  capable  of  reproduction,  but  the 
poor  birds  were,  each,  chained  to  a  stand,  and  we  do  not  remember 
that  any  eggs  were  laid;  or,  if  so,  they  certainly  were  not  incubated. 
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Psittacus  macao,  Lin.,  Russ. 

Synonyms:  Ara  macao,  L.Z.S.;  Psittacus  erythroryaneus,  Gssn.; 

Psittacus   aracanga,  Gml.;    Macrocercus   aracanga   et   macao,  Vll.; 

Sittace  aracanga,  Wgl.;  Sittace  macao,  Fnsch. 

German:  Der  lwllrothe  Arara.     French:  Vara  rouge,  Buffon. 

THIS  grand  bird  is,  without  a  doubt,  king  of  all  the  Macaws:  his 
gigantic  size,  forty  inches  in  length,  twenty-four  of  which  belong 
to  the  tail,  his  immense  beak,  and  formidable  claws,  not  to  say  talons, 
his  deafening  outcries,  his  gorgeous  plumage,  and  voracious  appetite, 
are  qualifications  in  right  of  which  he  is  raised  to  the  Macrocercian, 
if  not  exactly  to  the  Psittacidean,  throne,  to  which  not  one  of  his 
congeners,  we  imagine,  will  venture  to  dispute  his  title. 

He  is  docile,  gentle  even,  and  teachable  to  a  very  great  extent. 
"They  learn  to  repeat  many  words",  says  Bechstein,  "to  go  and  come, 
and  also  to  obey  the  least  signal  from  their  master." 

But  that  great  master  of  bird-lore  was  not  fond  of  the  bird  never- 
theless, for  he  continues:  "I  confess,  however,  that  their  awkward 
walk,  their  heavy  movements,  and  their  constant  inclination  to  help 
themselves  along  with  their  beak,  added  to  their  great  uncleanliness, 
does  not  appear  very  agreeable." 

The  latter  objection  might  be  readily  met  by  feeding  the  Bed  and 
Blue  Macaw  on  a  more  natural  diet  than  that  usually  assigned  to  it, 
to  wit,  "bread  and  milk  sop",  which  was  the  recognised  food  of  these 
birds  even  in  Bechstein' s  time,  for,  writing  on  this  subject,  he  says: 
"In  its  native  country  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  is  its  principal  food; 
our  fruit  it  also  likes,  but  white  bread  soaked  in  milk  agrees  with  it 
better;  biscuit  does  not  hurt  it;  but  meat,  sweetmeats,  and  other 
niceties  are  very  injurious:  and  though  at  first  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  injured,  it  becomes   unhealthy,  its   feathers   stand  up  separate,  it 
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pecks  and  tears  them,  above  all  those  on  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion, 
and  it  even  makes  holes  in  different  parts  of  its  body/9 

Poor  dyspeptic  Macaw,  if  the  picture  of  your  sufferings  just  quoted 
had  been  drawn  to-day,  instead  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  accurate.  What  then  is  the  proper  food  for  this 
species?  "Many  bird-fanciers",  continues  our  author,  "say  that  the 
best  food  for  Parrots  is  simply  the  crumbs  of  white  bread,  well  baked, 
without  salt,  soaked  in  water,  and  then  slightly  squeezed  in  the  hand. 
But  though  this  appears  to  agree  with  them  pretty  well,  it  is  however 
certain  that  now  and  then  something  else  ought  to  be  added." 

So,  indeed,  we  should  say!  and  Bechstein  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  he  goes  on  to  remark:  "I  have  observed  that  Parrots  which  are 
thus  fed  are  very  thin,  have  hardly  strength  to  bear  moulting,  and 
sometimes  even  do  not  moult  at  all :  in  that  case  they  become  asthmatic, 
and  die  of  consumption." 

Away  then  with  "sop"  and  its  inevitable  concomitants  of  dirty  sour 
tins  and  diarrhea:  a  Macaw  fed  on  oats,  canary  seed,  maize,  and 
hemp  seed,  with  the  addition,  now  and  then,  of  a  lunch  biscuit,  ripe 
fruit  of  all  sorts,  a  slice  of  carrot,  turnip,  potato,  or  even  mangel 
wurzel,  will  be  healthy  and  his  cage  clean:  on  the  ordinary  diet  usually 
given  in  this  country  he  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  always  dirty,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  the  fault  of  the  poor  bird,  but  that  of  its  master, 
who  has  it  in  his  power,  by  treating  his  Macaw  more  in  conformity 
with  its  natural  habits,  to  correct  the  evils  of  which  he  complains  in 
connection  with  keeping  it  in  captivity. 

The  appearance  of  this  Macaw,  even  when  caged,  or  chained  to  a 
perch,  is  such  as  to  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent 
beholder;  but  when  seen  at  liberty,  in  this  country  even,  actively 
climbing  among  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  or  wheeling  round  and 
round  in  the  sunshine,  like  an  enormously  exaggerated  butterfly,  he 
ought  to  be  "a  joy  for  ever",  for  that  he  is  "a  thing  of  beauty", 
few,  we  imagine  that  have  ever  seen  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  race, 
will  be  ready  to  deny. 

The  head,  neck,  breast,  belly,  thighs,  top  of  the  back,  and  the  upper 
wing  coverts,  are  brilliant  vermilion.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
the  rump  are  light  blue.  The  scapulars  and  large  wing  coverts  are  a 
mixture  of  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  naked  cheeks  are  covered 
with  wrinkled  whitish  skin.  The  under  surface  of  all  the  tail  feathers 
is  red. 

The  female  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  her  mate,  but  the  colours 
of  her  plumage  are  of  a  duller  shade  than  his. 

This   fine   bird   is    a   native    of   South    America,   abounding   in  the 
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forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana;  Dr.  Russ  adds  "Mexico  and  Peru",  but 
we  doubt  its  occurrence  in  the  former  country;  its  head-quarters  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Amazon  region,  which  it  shares  with  numerous  species 
of  the  Psittacidce. 

Waterton,  writing  of  the  bird  under  consideration,  observes,  "Su- 
perior in  size  and  beauty  to  any  Parrot  of  South  America,  the  Ara 
will  force  you  to  take  your  eyes  from  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
and  gaze  at  him:  his  commanding  strength,  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his 
body,  the  lovely  variety  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  in  his  wings, 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  scarlet  and  blue  tail,  seem  all  to  join 
and  demand  for  him  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Parrots",  which 
is  a  still  higher  title  than  we  had  ventured  to  confer  upon  him  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  this  chapter. 

"He  is  scarce  in  Demerara",  continues  our  author,  "until  you  reach 
the  confines  of  the  Macoushi  country;  there  he  is  in  vast  abundance: 
he  mostly  feeds  on  trees  of  the  palm  species.  When  the  coucourite 
trees  have  ripe  fruit  upon  them,  they  are  covered  with  this  magnificent 
Parrot.  He  is  not  shy  or  wary;  you  may  take  your  blowpipe  and  a 
quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  and  kill  more  than  you  are  able  to  carry 
back  to  your  hut." 

Let  us  hope  the  American  naturalist  was  never  guilty  of  such  a 
piece  of  wanton  cruelty,  not  to  say  sacrilege  as  that  he  hints  at  here: 
he  continues,  "They  are  very  vociferous,  and  like  the  common  Parrots, 
rise  up  in  bodies  towards  sunset,  and  fly  two  and  two  to  their  places 
of  rest.  It  is  a  grand  sight  in  ornithology  to  see  thousands  of  Aras 
flying  over  your  head,  low  enough  to  let  you  have  a  full  view  of  their 
flaming  mantle.  The  Indians  find  the  flesh  very  good,  and  the  feathers 
serve  for  ornaments  in  their  head-dresses." 

These  birds  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees,  which  they  en- 
large and  fashion  to  their  liking:  there  are  usually  two  broods  in  the 
season,  of  two  young  each  time;  male  and  female  sit  alternately  upon 
the  eggs,  which  are  generally  two,  very  rarely  three,  in  number.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  females  of  this  species  to  lay  in  captivity,  and 
even  to  evince  a  strong  desire  to  incubate,  but  young  ones  are  rare, 
and  we  know  of  no  well  authenticated  instance  in  which  they  have 
reared  their  offspring  in  captivity:  seeing,  however,  that  the  Red  and 
Blue  Macaws  that  are  brought  into  this  country,  were  taken  when 
quite  young  from  their  nest,  reared  by  hand,  and  are  consequently 
quite  tame,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  freely  breed 
here,  as  well  as  many  of  their  congeners,  but  in  all  probability  this 
is  because  no  serious  attempt  as  ever  been  made  to  induce  them  to 
nest  in  our  aviaries. 
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Mr.  Wiener's  account  of  his  experience  with  this  bird  and  its  fellow, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter,  is  brief  and  to  the  point: 
"The  Macaws  I  may  dismiss  with  a  very  few  words.  I  tried  a  Bed 
and  Yellow  Macaw,  and  a  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw.  A  couple  of  ex- 
pensive cages  were  demolished  very  quickly,  and  before  a  pair  of  stands 
could  be  finished  by  the  maker.  The  destruction  of  the  hard  wood 
perches  and  mahogany  uprights  of  their  new  stands  afforded  about 
two  days'  amusement  to  the  birds,  who  next  peeled  off  the  wall-paper 
within  reach,  and  gnawed  the  corner  of  a  billiard-table.  This  mischief 
was  accompanied  by  such  deafening  screams,  that  a  couple  of  weeks' 
possession  had  quite  settled  my  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  mag- 
nificent Macaws  on  any  terms,  and  never  to  buy  one  again  at  any 
price.  Their  huge  size,  brilliant  feathers,  and  loud  screams  are  a  very 
good  advertisement  for  a  travelling  menagerie,  to  whom  amateurs  had 
better  abandon  these  birds,  unless  some  one  would  care  to  construct  a 
wrought-iron  in-door  aviary  (I  doubt  whether  bricks  and  mortar  would 
be  proof  against  their  beaks),  to  make  an  attempt  at  breeding.  A  pair 
exhibited  some  years  since  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  said  to  have 
laid  eggs  in  confinement:  and  as  Macaws  always  arrive  in  Europe 
quite  tame,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  breed  them." 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Wiener  was 
unfortunate  in  his  experience,  and  that  instead  of  a  couple  of  .tame 
birds,  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  induced  to  buy  two,  caught  when 
adult,  which,  as  Bechstein  well  observes,  "are  savage  and  untractable, 
and  would  only  stun  one  with  their  unbearable  cries,  the  faithful  in- 
terpreters of  their  different  passions." 

"Yes",  writes  Mr.  Gedney,  who,  by  the  bye,  calls  this  bird  "the 
Military  Macaw",  "an  old  trapped  Macaw  affords  plenty  of  'raw  ma- 
terial' upon  which  the  advocates  of  € moral  suasion',  as  a  means  of 
taming  wild  creatures,  might  very  well  try  their  hands.  I  knew  one 
bird  that  defied  every  effort  made  to  tame  him,  and  he  killed  a  bull 
terrier  that  shared  his  place  in  the  stables:  you  could  not  live  in  the 
house  with  him!  Both  his  wings  were  broken  in  this  terrific  battle, 
and  a  pretty  spectacle  the  place  presented  when  the  man  went  as 
usual  to  feed  him  in  the  morning.  There  laid  poor  Tyke  dead,  with 
his  throat  torn  open,  the  bird,  covered  with  blood  and  almost  featherless, 
stood  by,  with  distended  and  drooping  wings,  a  perfect  scarcecrow, 
shrieking  at  intervals,  either  in  spite  or  pain.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  creature?  Kill  him,  every  one  said  but  the  man  who  looked 
after  the  bird;  so  his  belief  that  the  injuries  would  tame  him  saved 
his  (the  bird's)  life:  and  the  cripple  was  consequently  shut  up  in  a 
pig-stye.     His  wings  got  well,  the  bones  growing  out  of  place,   but 
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this  old  savage  never  abated  one  atom  of  his  hatred  for  every  one 
that  went  near  him,  and  he  had  ultimately  to  be  poisoned." 

We  can  heartily  endorse  the  following  recommendation  by  the  same 
author: — "Never  keep  a  Macaw  in  a  cage,  because,  if  you  do,  his 
gorgeous  tail  will  assuredly  be  spoiled,  and  the  soiled  condition  of  the 
cage  will  inevitably  become  a  nuisance,  no  matter  how  great  may  be 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  its  frequent  cleansing." 

If  the  owner  has  not  an  aviary  of  sufficient  extent  and  strength  to 
permit  of  his  placing  his  Macaw  in  it,  and  the  bird  itself  is  not  suf- 
ficiently tame  to  admit  of  allowing  it  its  freedom,  he  had  better  have 
it  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  stand,  by  means  of  a  light  steel  chain: 
the  latter  should  be  attached  by  means  of  a  ring  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  of  its  sliding  freely  up  and  down  to  an  upright  of  some  strong 
wood,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  should  be  placed  a  cross  bar, 
the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  T;  the  seed  and  water 
tins  should  be  placed  at  either  end  of  the  horizontal  bar,  and  if  a 
Well-sanded  tray  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upright,  very  little 
dirt  will  be  made,  and  the  bird  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  comfortable 
condition. 

A  Macaw  thus  kept  soon  becomes  very  tame,  and  rarely  attempts 
to  bite:  as  some  of  these  birds,  however,  are  treacherous  in  their 
conduct  towards  children,  whom  too  many  have  reason  to  consider 
their  natural  enemies,  it  is  as  well  to  caution  the  young  folk  against 
approaching  them  too  nearly. 

We  have  seen  tame  Macaws  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  any  bird  can 
possibly  be,  and  so  far  from  being  noisy  their  voice  was  very  seldom 
heard,  and  when  utterance  was  occasionally  given  to  a  squeak,  rather 
than  a  shriek,  the  note  was  far  from  being  as  shrill  and  disagreeable 
as  that  of  the  Rosy  Cockatoo,  for  instance,  or  even  the  Alexandrine 
Parrakeet;  but  no  reliable  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  disposition 
of  individual  birds,  for  they  vary  in  temper,  not  to  say  character,  as 
much  as  men  do. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  a  flight  of  these  grand  birds  is  well  described 
in  the  following  extract  from  Anson's  Voyage,  page  218:  writing  of  a 
waterfall  in  the  Island  of  Quibo,  he  says,  "While  we  were  observing 
it,  there  came  in  sight  a  prodigious  flight  of  Macaws:  which  hovering 
over  the  spot,  and  often  wheeling  and  playing  on  the  wing  about  it, 
afforded  a  most  brilliant  appearance,  by  the  glittering  of  the  sun  on 
their  variegated  plumage :  so  that  some  of  the  spectators  cannot  refrain 
from  a  kind  of  transport,  when  they  recount  the  complicated  beauties 
which  occurred  in  this  extraordinary  waterfall." 

It  is  curious  that   Latham,  when  writing   of  this  bird,  should  fall 
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into  the  doable  mistake  of  saying  that  "its  eggs  are  spotted  as  in  the 
Partridge",  for  the  eggs  of  the  latter  bird,  as  is  very  well  known,  are 
of  a  uniform  olive  colour,  without  a  spot  of  any  kind,  and  those  of 
the  Macaw  are  pure  white,  which  we  believe,  without  any  exception! 
is  the  colour  of  the  eggs  of  every  species  of  the  family,  whether  found 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new. 
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IJlue    and    Bellow   4S£acaw. 

Psittacus  ararauna,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Ara  ararauna,  Gr.,  Bp.,  etc.;  Sittace  ararauna,  Wgl.; 

Macrocercus  ararauna,  Auctorum.     German  :  Der  gelbrustige  blaue  Arara. 

French:  Ara  bleu  et  jaune. 

IN  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  the  species  last  described  finds  a 
powerful  rival  to  the  throne  of  Parrotdom,  but  the  bird  now  under 
consideration  being  of  less  size  than  the  Bed  and  Blue  Macaw,  the 
latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  successfully  maintaining  his  claim  to 
superiority,  but  as  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in  size  between 
the  two  species,  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  or  thereabouts,  it  would 
have  been  a  question  of  great  delicacy  to  decide  between  the  two 
claimants  for  imperial  honours,  had  not  the  magnificent  plumage  of 
the  Emperor  do  facto  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  decide  in  his 
favour:  bright  red  and  deep  blue  are  more  striking  colours  than  dark 
blue  and  yellow,  so  that  the  possessor  of  the  latter  uniform  is  obliged 
to  fall  back,  and  content  himself  with  second  place. 

The  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
bird  market  than  its  more  showily-coated  relative,  but  makes  quite  as 
amiable  and  desirable  a  pet;  of  the  two,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  education,  speaking  with  great  distinctness,  if  it  does  not 
learn  to  repeat  a  very  lengthened  vocabulary:  we  say  "amiable  and 
desirable  pet"  advisedly,  for  we  know  of  few  more  amusing  and  inter- 
esting birds,  providing,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  taken  in  hand  from  the 
nest,  when  they  become,  as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  tame. 

Their  tempers  are  naturally  good,  at  least  all  the  specimens  of  the 
several  species  of  Macrocercus  with  which  we  have  had  to  do  were 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  good  qualities;  they  are  not,  for  instance, 
nearly  as  excitable  as  the  Cockatoos,  or  as  jealous  and  spiteful  as  the 
Parrots,  and  they  are  far  more  easily  tamed  than  any  of  the  Parrakeets; 
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but  their  tempers  can  be  mined,  and  too  often  are;  no  bird  is  proof 
against  teasing,  which  utterly  demoralizes  them,  and  soon  transforms 
a  naturally  amiable  and  gentle  bird  into  something  little  better  than 
a  fiend. 

All  the  Macaws  have  large  beaks,  whence  they  were  not  inappro- 
priately named  Macrocerci  by  Vieillot;  but  the  bird  under  notice  has, 
perhaps,  the  most  formidable  bill  of  all  its  congeners,  as  it  measures 
no  less  than  three  inches  and  a  half  from  its  insertion  in  the  skull  to 
its  tip,  the  under  mandible  is  much  shorter,  but  nevertheless  of  con- 
siderable size,  short  and  massive,  and  forming  a  right  angle  with  the 
upper  when  shut. 

As  may  be  guessed  from  its  name  in  English  this  bird  is  dressed 
in  a  mantle  of  deep  blue,  the  forehead,  crown,  and  rump  are  of  the 
same  colour  but  with  a  greenish  shade;  the  tail  feathers  and  primaries 
are  indigo  blue,  with  a  violet  shade,  the  cheeks  are  white,  naked,  and 
traversed  by  four  narrow  zigzag  lines,  composed  of  minute  black 
feathers;  the  chin  is  black,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  is  yellow;  the  large  beak  is  black,  and  the  feet  and  legs 
are  dark  grey;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  and  wings  yellow. 

The  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America,  but, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  hardy  when  once  fairly  acclimatised  to  resist 
the  cold  of  our  changeable  climate,  as  he  has  a  warm  vest  of  soft 
down  under  his  robe  of  blue  and  yellow  feathers.  Unlike  the  preceding 
species  this  bird  is  not  found  in  large  flocks,  but  generally  in  pairs, 
which  seem  to  mate  for  life,  and  are  models  of  conjugal  affection! 
passing  much  of  their  time  in  caressing  and  pluming  each  other:  it 
is  a  wood-loving  bird,  too,  and  seldom  approaches  the  settled  districts, 
so  that  it  has  not  made  itself  so  many  enemies  as  many  members  of 
its  race  have  done. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  the  young  are  quite  three  months  before  they  leave  the  nest, 
and  nearly  three  years  elapse  before  they  are  fully  grown;  from  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  gathered  that  they  are  long-lived  birds.  The 
sexes  share  the  task  of  incubation  between  them,  sitting  alternately  on 
the  eggs  and  young. 

The  dimension  and  form  of  their  wings",  write  Selby  and  Jardine, 

and  long  cuneiform  tail,  indicate  a  powerful  and  vigorous  flight,  and 
accordingly  we  are  informed  that  in  this  respect  they  are  inferior  to 
none  of  the  tribe,  their  flight  being  often  at  a  high  elevation,  and 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  serial  evolutions,  particularly  before 
alighting,  which  is  always  upon  the  summit  of  the  highest  trees." 

It  seems  peculiar  that  almost  the  first  words   these  birds   should 
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learn  to  speak,  and  which  they  invariably  pronounce  more  distinctly 
than  any  other,  should  be  the  dissyllable  "Robert":  bat  so  it  is,  and 
yet  we  do  not  think  it  forms  any  part  of  their  natural  vocabulary:  all 
the  Macaws  we  have  known  repeat  the  word  Robert  very  distinctly, 
and  this  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  authors 
just  quoted,  who  observe  upon  this  subject:  "A  very  fine  one  (Blue 
and  Yellow  Macaw)  is  completely  domesticated  at  Dr.  Neill's,  Canon- 
mills,  near  Edinburgh,  and  allowed  the  freedom  of  several  apartments; 
when  desirous  of  being  noticed,  it  calls  out  "Robert",  the  name  of 
its  earliest  master,  very  distinctly;  but  it  has  not  acquired  more  than 
one  other  conventional  sound." 

Several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw 
has  nested  and  hatched  its  young  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  birds  were  more  frequently 
kept  in  pairs  than  they  are,  there  would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
inducing  them  to  breed  in  an  appropriately  furnished  apartment. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  keeping  of  all  the  Macaws  is  their 
noise,  but  this  can,  by  judicious  management,  be  certainly  minimised; 
once  a  bird  has  contracted  the  habit  of  shrieking,  good-bye  to  peace 
and  quiet,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  house:  the  obvious  remedy 
being  not  to  permit  the  bird  to  acquire  the  distressing  habit,  which, 
once  contracted,  grows  with  its  growth,  and  becomes  intensified  with 
its  increase  in  years,  until  at  last  a  parting  must  take  place  between 
bird  and  owner,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  absolute  self- 
defence. 

The  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  aviary,  and 
instances  are  on  record  where  it  has  bred  in  captivity  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1818. 

M.  Lamouroux,  who  was  the  owner  of  these  birds,  relates  their  family 
achievements  in  the  following  terms: — "In  four  years  and  a  half,  from 
the  month  of  March,  1818,  to  the  end  of  August,  1822,  these  birds 
laid  sixty-two  eggs,  in  nineteen  broods.  Of  this  number,  twenty-five 
eggs  produced  young  ones,  of  which  ten  only  died.  The  others  lived, 
and  became  perfectly  accustomed  to  the  climate.  They  laid  eggs  at 
all  seasons;  and  the  broods  became  more  frequent  and  more  productive, 
in  the  course  of  time;  and  in  the  end  much  fewer  were  lost.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  the  nest  used  to  vary,  six  having  been  together 
at  one  time;  and  these  Macaws  were  seen  to  bring  four  young  ones 
at  once.  These  eggs  took  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days  to  be 
hatched,  like  those  of  our  common  hens.  Their  form  was  that  of  a 
pear,  a  little  flattened,  and  their  length  equal  to  that  of  a  Pigeon's 
egg.     It  was  only  between  the  fifteenth  and  five  and  twentieth  day 
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that  the  young  ones  became  covered  with  a  very  thick  down;  soft, 
and  of  a  whitish  slate-grey.  The  feathers  did  not  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  until  towards  the  thirtieth  day,  and  took  two  months 
to  acquire  their  full  growth.  It  was  a  dozen  or  fifteen  months  before 
the  young  arrived  to  the  size  of  their  parents,  but  their  plumage  had 
all  its  beauty  from  six  months  old.  At  three  months  old  they 
abandoned  the  nest,  and  could  eat  alone;  up  to  this  period  they  had 
been  fed  by  their  father  and  mother,  which  disgorged  the  food  from 
their  bill,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pigeons  do/1 

In  all  probability  this  successful  rearing  was  owing  to  the  care  which 
was  taken  in  providing  the  old  birds  with  a  suitable  nesting-place, 
which  consisted  of  "a  small  barrel,  pierced,  toward  a  third  of  its 
height,  with  a  hole  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  bottom 
of  which  contained  a  bed  of  sawdust  three  inches  thick,  on  which  the 
eggs  were  laid  and  hatched." 

From  the  above  interesting  narrative  it  will  be  gathered  that  no 
material  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  by  any  aviarist  who  makes  up 
his  mind  to  breed  this  species  of  Macaw  in  captivity.  It  is  true  we 
are  not  told  where  the  birds  were  kept,  whether  in-doors  or  in  a  garden 
aviary;  but  as  they  are  quite  hardy,  when  acclimatised,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  full  success  of  the  attempt  if  made  out  of  doors 
in  a  properly  constructed  and  sheltered  building,  part  of  which  at 
least  should  be  open  to  the  air  and  light. 

Nor  in  the  matter  of  food  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  breeding  these  birds:  for  their  principal  diet  is  corn  of  various 
kinds,  part  of  which  should  be  soaked  for  them  when  they  have  young, 
and  bread  should  be  added  as  well  as  fruit,  and  such  vegetables  as 
carrots  and  potatoes;  and  as  all  the  Macaws  fetch  a  good  price,  the 
experiment,  if  successful,  would  be  a  remunerative  one. 

In-doors  it  would  even  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  out,  for  in 
a  well-lighted  room,  where  an  equable  temperature  could  be  maintained 
all  the  year  round,  there  is  no  doubt  these  birds  would  keep  on  rearing 
brood  after  brood  from  January  to  December,  providing  they  were 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  food. 

If  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  breeds  in  confinement,  we  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  other  species  of  the  sub-family  would 
not  do  the  same;  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not  done  so  is  that 
no  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  for  they  often  pair  in  captivity, 
and  solitary  females  not  unfrequently  lay. 
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The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  Blue  and 

Yellow  Macaw  (Ara  ararauna). 

What  Bechstein  could  have  meant  by  saying  that  Blue  and  Yellow 
Macaws  are  not  good  talkers  I  do  not  know;  I  have  had  four,  two 
cocks  and  two  hens.  The  hens  did  not  talk,  but  the  cocks  did,  and 
one  had  a  talent  for  talking,  such  as  I  have  never  met  with  in  any 
other  Parrot.  It  not  only  picked  up  things  it  heard  at  once,  but 
always  in  the  tone  of  the  person  who  said  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
doubt  whom  it  was  imitating;  the  only  doubt,  if  it  was  not  mimicking 
oneself,  was,  was  it  the  Macaw  or  the  persons  themselves?  I  parted 
with  it,  however,  first  because  I  could  not  trust  its  temper,  and  secondly 
because  it  never  would  leave  a  bough  it  had  flown  to,  if  it  could  help 
it;  what  may  have  startled  it  in  its  several  flights  I  know  not,  but 
had  it  been  left  alone,  it  would  several  times  have  starved  to  death 
sooner  than  take  wing  again.  When  therefore  it  had  flown  out  of  the 
garden,  it  did  not,  like  the  others,  return  when  hungry,  but  always 
had  to  be  fetched  back,  and  as  this  gave  considerable  trouble  when 
it  settled  high  up  in  a  large  tree,  I  got  rid  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
its  temper  would  have  been  bad,  but  I  put  it  in  the  cage  with  the 
Bed  and  Yellow,  and  it  was  marital  jealousy  that  made  it  peck  at  one. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  with  the  other  Blue  and  Yellow 
cock  bird.  He  had  the  best  of  tempers,  any  one  might  do  anything 
they  liked  with  him;  but  after  he  was  put  in  the  cage  with  the  Bed 
and  Yellow,  he  made  efforts  to  drive  people  away.  Curiously  enough 
neither  of  the  cock  birds  was  a  particularly  good  flyer,  but  the  two 
hens  were  as  strong  on  the  wing  as  Hawks,  a  hurricane  would  have 
been  nothing  to  them,  and  it  was  magnificent  to  see  the  dashes  and 
turns  they  would  make  on  the  wing.  They  all  four  had  very  different 
characters:  "Frank",  the  good  talker,  had  evidently  left  his  heart  for 
mankind  in  Brazil.  He  made  distinctions,  but  he  loved  no  one.  "Bob", 
the  other  cock,  was,  I  think,  a  little  "wanting",  anyone  might  do 
what  they  pleased  with  him,  and  he  would  come  to  a  coal-scuttle  as 
soon  as  to  his  master.  "Harry",  as  one  hen  was  called,  was  timid  and 
would  only  come  to  myself.  I  parted  with  her  because  she  would 
always  settle  on  just  the  very  leaders  of  my  firs,  etc.  But  I  always 
have  regretted  having  done  so.  Her  wing  was  cut  when  she  made  this 
her  practice,  and  no  doubt  had  I  waited  till  it  was  quite  grown,  she 
would  have  returned  home  from  her  excursions  in  a  more  "conve- 
nable"  manner.  As  for  "Jenny",  the  other  hen,  she  was  a  splendid 
specimen,  as  a  bird,  but  she  was  the  incarnation  of  greediness  and 
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selfishness;  she  truly  " departed "  when  I  got  rid  of  her,  "without 
being  desired." 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  blue  on 
the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  golden  yellow  underneath,  green  on  the 
forehead,  and  black  under  the  lower  mandible;  its  eyes,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Bed  and  Yellow,  are  pearls,  and  it  has  the  habit  of  dilating 
and  contracting  the  pupils  like  a  Paroquet. 

They  are  worth  £5  each. 
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Psittacus  maracana,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Macrocercus  maraccma,  Vll.;  Macrocercus  Uligeri,  Brmst.; 
Ara  maracana,  Gr.;  Sittace  maracana,  Fnsch.,  etc. 
German:  Der  rothrikJcige  Arara. 

THIS  rare  bird  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil,  and, 
although  classed  with  the  Macaws  by  authors,  is  a  much  smaller 
bird  than  those,  giants  of  the  Parrot  race  which  we  have  just  described ; 
it  is  about  the  same  size  as  Pennant's  Parrakeet,  though  its  much 
longer  tail  causes  it  to  appear  larger. 

A  dark  red  forehead,  rump,  and  belly  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  garb  of  dusky  green  that  clothes  the  back  of  this  small  Macaw, 
whose  wings  are  blue,  tipped  with  a  narrow  border  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  the  same  colour;  the  tail  is  dark  reddish  brown,  with  bluish  green 
tips. 

The  female  resembles  her  mate. 

Two  fine  specimens  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Parrot  House  in 
Regent's  Park,  but  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  dealers' 
hands,  probably  because  these  Macaws  have  no  very  marked  pecu- 
liarities to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  amateurs. 

At  the  "Zoo"  the  cage  is  placed  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  stand 
that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Parrot  House,  where  the  birds  are 
badly  seen,  and  being  out  of  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  have 
not  become  as  familiar  with  them,  as  those  of  their  congeners  who 
fill  a  less  exalted  position. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  new  Parrot  House  were  built,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Reptile  House,  where  each  species  of  Parrot  could 
have  allotted  to  its  use  a  cage  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  enable  it  to 
use  its  wings,  and  to  contain  a  hollow  log  or  tree,  in  which  many  of 
the   species  would   undoubtedly  breed;    many  disputed  points  in  the 
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history  of  these  interesting  birds,  the  Parrots,  might  then  be  readily 
solved,  and  the  poor  creatures  themselves  would  enjoy  better  health, 
and  be  seen  to  better  advantage  by  the  public,  than  at  present  is 
the  case,  confined  as  they  are  in  miserable  cages  in  which  many  of 
them  can  barely  turn  themselves  round. 

Only  for  its  relatively  large  beak,  and  the  extended  patch  of  naked 
skin  that  surrounds  the  eye,  this  sombre-looking  bird  would  appear  to 
be  more  appropriately  classed  with  the   Conures   than   the   Macrocerd, 
with  which,  however,  the  above-mentioned  distinctions  inseparably  con- 
nect it;  its  colours  are  not  striking,  nor  is  the  shape  of  the  bird  elegant; 
it  appears  to  be  dull   and   spiritless   too,   and   to   lack   altogether  the 
vivacity  and  restlessness  that  are  such  conspicuous  features  of  the  large 
Macaw's  character.     We  have  seen  one  of   these  birds  sit  motionless 
for  hours,  with  its  beak  resting  on  one  of  the  side  bars  of  its  cage — 
the  reader  must  not,  however,  too  hastily  conclude  that  we  remained 
as  motionless  as   the   bird  to  observe  it,  for  we  simply  could  not  do 
it;  what  we  mean  is,  that  having  seen  the  bird  assume  the  position  we 
have  indicated,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  on  our  return  two 
hours  afterwards,  we   found   it  in   exactly  the   same  spot  from  which 
it  had,  apparently,  never  moved  all  that  time :  at  liberty  in  an  aviary 
or  large  room,  or   even  chained  to   a  perch,  as  most  of   these  birds, 
the  Macaws,  are  in   captivity,  it   is  very  likely  it  would  betray  quite 
a  different  disposition,  and  be  as  lively  and  active  as  any  of  the  members 
of  its  race. 

Illiger's  Macaw  is  not  a  rare  bird  in  its  own  country,  the  southern 
parts  of  Brazil,  but  is  very  seldom  imported  into  this,  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  sad-coloured  coat,  in  which  all  the  tints  look  as  if 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  ''washing  out",  and  the  colours 
had  either  not  been  "fast",  or  had  been  imperfectly  restored. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  birds  we  have  not  kept,  we  cannot  say  much 
as  to  its  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge,  including  the  use,  or  rather 
imitation,  of  articulate  speech,  and  other  accomplishments  for  which  so 
many  of  its  congeners  have  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Under 
happier  conditions  than  we  have  ever  known  it  placed  in,  Illiger's 
Macaw  might  turn  out  a  very  different  bird,  and  quite  overset  the 
opinion  we  have,  so  far,  formed  of  its  merits. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Duiton's  account  of  Illiger^s  Macaw 

(Ara  maracana). 

I  may   close   the  account  of  the  Macaws  with  whose  habits   1  am 
acquainted  with  a  description  of  Uliger's  Macaw. 
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This  is  a  miniature  Macaw,  not  as  large  as  an  Alexandrine  Parrakeet, 
though  haying  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Macaw.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  dark  green;  the  cheeks  are  bare  and  yellowish,  the  beak  black. 
The  specimens  with  which  I  was  acquainted  were  tame,  but  too  noisy 
for  a  room.  I  should  think  it  would  make  a  good  talker,  though 
neither  of  those  I  saw  talked.  For  any  one  who  wanted  to  try  the 
experiment  of  turning  out  Macaws,  but  was  afraid  of  the  damage  that 
might  be  done  by  the  larger  Macaws,  Illiger's  Macaw  would  be  an 
excellent  bird  to  try.  Though  very  good-tempered,  I  observed  in  a 
pair  caged  together  in  a  dealer's  shop,  the  same  jealousy  that  I  have 
alluded  to  in  my  account  of  the  other  Macaws:  no  doubt  the  jealous 
one  was  the  cock.     They  are  worth  about  £2  or  £3  the  pair. 

For  food  I  find  Macaws  require  only  bread  and  milk  and  hemp 
seed.  I  have  tried  them  with  Indian  corn,  but  they  do  not  seem  very 
fond  of  it.  They  do  not  eat  very  much  bread  and  milk  after  they  are 
grown  up,  though  as  nestlings  they  live  entirely  on  it;  the  principal 
food  is  hemp  seed.     They  are  small  eaters  considering  their  size. 

As  to  diseases,  "Bob"  occasionally  had  a  cold  in  his  head,  and  then 
he  was  not  let  out  for  a  day  or  two,  but  with  the  amount  of  liberty 
my  Macaws  enjoy  they  naturally  do  not  get  ill. 
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Psittacus  Carolinensis,  Buss. 
Synonyms:  Conurus  Carolinensis,  Gr.,  Lss.,  etc.; 

a 

Psittacus  hiteocapillus,  Vll.;  Psittacus  ludovicianus,  Vo.;  Aratinga 

ludoviciana,  Stph.;  Sittace  ludoviciana,  Wgl.; 

Centurus  Carolinensis,  Adb.;  Arcvra  Carolinensis,  Slb.  et  Jed. 

German:  Der  Karolina-Sittich.     French:  Perruche  a  tete  aurore,  Buffon. 

NO  Parrot  inhabits  so  high  a  northern  latitude  as  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  whose  place  in  the  Psittacidcean  family  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  contention  with  authors,  some  of  whom  rank 
it  with  the  Macaws,  and  others  with  the  Conures;  and  probably  no 
other  member  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Grey 
Parrot  and  the  Budgerigar,  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
writers,  and  oan  boast  of  so  considerable  a  literature  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  itself. 

Audubon  and  Wilson,  among  American  ornithologists,  have  filled 
many  pages  of  their  works  with  descriptions  of  this  well-known  and, 
on  the  whole,  popular  bird;  while  Prince  Ch.  Buonaparte,  Wagler  and 
Sir  William  Jardine  have  by  no  means  failed  in  paying  it  attention. 
Bechstein  and  Buffon,  amongst  many  others,  have  given  long  accounts 
of  this  bird  in  their  writings,  not  to  forget  the  great  Linnaeus,  who 
calls  it  Psittacus  ludovicianus. 

Jardine  says:  "In  length  it  averages  about  fourteen  inches;  in  extent 
of  wings  twenty-two  inches;  while  the  Bev.  J.  Wood  alleges  that  "the 
total  length  of  this  species  is  twenty-one  inches" — a  very  considerable 
difference;  the  truth  lying  as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the 
two  extremes. 

The  appearance  of  the  Carolina  Conure  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  the 
rich  emerald  green  of  the  upper  plumage  is  relieved  by  the  vividly 
orange  red  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  while  the  rest  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  gamboge,  and  on  the  shoulder  spots  of  orange  red  are  inter* 
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mixed  with  patches  of  golden  yellow:  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
is  yellowish  green,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  are  bluish 
green,  passing  into  bright  yellow  at  the  base.  The  inner  webs  are 
brown  with  green  tips,  the  tail  feathers  are  green  with  the  inner  webs 
tinged  brownish  red.  The  legs  and  feet  are  flesh  colour,  and  the  eyes 
light  brown. 

As  authors  disagree  on  the  question  of  classification,  so  they  are 
not  in  accord  as  to  the  merits,  or  demerits,  of  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. Audubon  observes:  "the  woods  are  best  fitted  for  them, 
and  there  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  their  beautiful  mode  of  flight, 
and  even  their  screams,  afford  welcome  intimation  that  our  darkest 
forests  and  most  sequestered  swamps  are  not  destitute  of  charms/' 

"On  account  of  its  inability  to  articulate,  and  its  loud  disagreeable 
screams,  it  is  seldom  kept  caged",  writes  Selby  in  Jardine's  Naturalist's 
Library;  while  Wilson  delivers  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  bird,  and, 
as  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  pronounces  it  to  be  ''docile  and 
sociable,  soon  becoming  perfectly  familiar,  and  capable  of  imitating  the 
accents  of  man." 
.  Bechstein  remarks  that,  "its  cry  is  frequent,  it  is  rather  wicked, 
and  does  not  speak;  but  it  well  makes  up  for  this  by  its  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  its  graceful  movements,  and  its  strong  and 
almost  exclusive  attachment  to  its  mistress." 

"Towards  its  own  kind",  says  Wilson,  "it  displays  the  strongest 
affection,  and  if  its  companions  be  in  danger,  it  hovers  around  the 
spot  in  loving  sympathy." 

"When  engaged  in  feeding,"  continues  the  same  author,  "they  are 
easily  approached,  and  numbers  killed  by  one  discharge;  the  work  of 
destruction,  however,  is  not  confined  to  a  single  shot,  for  the  survivors 
rise,  shriek,  fly  round  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  alight  on  the  very 
place  of  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  gun  is  kept  at  work;  eight, 
ten,  or  even  twenty  are  killed  at  every  discharge;  the  living  birds,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  death  of  their  companions,  sweep  over  their  bodies, 
screaming  as  loud  as  ever,  but  still  return  to  the  stack  to  be  shot  at, 
until  so  few  remain  alive,  that  the  farmer  does  not  consider  it  worth 
his  while  to   spend  more  of  his  ammunition." 

Writing  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Audubon  observes,  ."They  could 
be  obtained  as  far  up  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio  as  the  great 
Kesshawa,  the  Sioto,  the  heads  of  the  Miami,  the  mouth  of  the  Mau- 
imee  at  its  junction  with  lake  Erie,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  sometimes 
as  far  north-east  as  lake  Ontario,  and  along  the  eastern  districts  as 
far  as  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.  At  the 
present  day  (about  twenty-five  years  later)  few  are  to  be  found  higher 
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than  Cincinnati,  nor  is  it  until  you  reach  the  month  of  the  Ohio  that 
Parrakeets  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers.  I  should  think  that 
along  the  Mississippi  there  is  not  now  half  the  number  that  existed 
fifteen  years  ago." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  (1883-4)  their  flocks  are 
still  further  reduced,  and  that  one  must  travel  much  further  south  to 
find  these  beautiful  but,  to  the  farmer,  destructive  birds.  Their  strong 
attachment  to  their  companions  leads  to  their  destruction  too,  as  we 
gather  from  Wilson's  experience.  "Having  shot  down  a  number",  he 
says,  "some  of  which  were  only  wounded,  the  whole  flock  swept  re- 
peatedly round  their  prostrate  companions,  and  again  settled  on  a  low 
tree  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  stood.  At  each  suc- 
cessive discharge,  though  showers  of  them  fell,  yet  the  affection  of 
the  survivors  seemed  rather  to  increase,  for  after  a  few  circuits  round 
the  place  they  again  alighted  near  me,  looking  down  on  their  slaughtered 
companions  with  such  manifest  symptoms  of  sympathy  and  concern  as 
entirely  disarmed  me." 

"I.  could  not  but  take  notice",  continues  the  same  author,  "of  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  their  elegant  manner  of  flight,  and  their 
lame,  crawling  gait,  among  the  branches.  They  fly  very  much  like 
the  Wild  Pigeon,  in  close,  compact  bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity, 
making  a  loud  and  outrageous  screaming,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Bed-headed  Woodpecker.  Their  flight  is  sometimes  in  a  straight  line, 
but  most  usually  circuitous,  making  a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  easy 
serpentine  meanders  as  if  for  pleasure. 

"They  are  particularly  attached  to  the  large  sycamores,  in  the  hollows 
of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  which  they  generally  roost;  thirty  or 
forty,  and  sometimes  more,  entering  at  the  same  hole.  Here  they  cling 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  tree,  holding  fast  by  the  claws,  and  also  by 
the  bill.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and  often  retire  to  their 
holes  during  the  day,  probably  to  take  a  regular  siesta.  They  are 
extremely  sociable  with  and  fond  of  each  other,  often  scratching  each 
other's  heads  and  necks,  and  always  at  night  nestling  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other,  preferring  at  that  time  a  perpendicular  position, 
supported  by  their  beak  and  claws." 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  members  of  the  family  more  susceptible  of 
domestication  than  the  Carolina  Parrakeets,  providing,  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  reared  from  the  nest,  or,  at  least,  captured  when  quite 
young:  adult  specimens,  however,  will  breed  freely  in  a  large  aviary, 
or  bird-room,  if  provided  with  suitable  nesting  accommodation.  "A 
pair",  says  Dr.  Russ,  "bred  in  a  small  cage  in  my  bird-room,  and 
brought  up  three,  and  then  five,  young  ones.' 
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It  is  better,  seeing  they  are  such  sociable  birds,  to  keep  several 
pairs  together;  the  greatest  difficulty  being  to  distinguish  the  sexes; 
the  female,  however,  has  the  inner  webs  of  the  first  flight  feathers 
black,  and  she  has  rather  less  of  the  orange-red  markings  of  the  head 
and  face,  that  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  male. 

The  young  are  entirely  green  until  after  the  first  moult,  when  the 
head  and  face  become  yellow,  and  when  in  this  immature  state  were 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  are  described  as  such 
by  several  writers.  Latham  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Illinois 
Parrot  (Psittacus  pertinax,  Auctorum) ;  but  this  is  a  much  smaller  species 
found  in  South  and  Central  America. 

When  first  imported  the  Carolinas  are  generally  very  wild,  but  a 
little  judicious  handling  will  soon  tame  them,  when  their  shrill  screams 
will  be  much  less  frequently  heard;  for,  like  all  the  Psittaddoe,  they 
give  free  vent  to  their  feelings  when  alarmed;  and,  as  they  are  naturally 
timid,  the  unknown  excites  their  apprehensions,  and  their  outcries  are 
a  natural  sequence  of  their  alarm. 

These  birds  are  excellent  parents,  as  might  indeed  be  gathered  from 
the  intense  affection  they  display  for  each  other,  and  brood  and  feed 
their  young  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 

They  are  to  be  fed  on  canary  seed,  millet,  oats,  maize,  and  bread- 
crumbs; and,  if  they  are  nesting,  a  portion  of  the  seed  should  be 
prepared  for  them  by  soaking  in  cold  water  for  a  few  hours. 
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P8ittacu8  aureus,  Auctorum. 
Synonyms:  Conurus  aureus,  Gr.,  Bp.,  etc.;  Conurus  canicularis,  Brmst.; 

Conurus  brasiliensis,  Fnsch.;  Psittacus  regulus,  Shw.; 

Psittaca  brasiliensis,  Brss.;  Sittace  aurea,Wdh.;  Aratinga  aurea,  Spx.  ; 

Aratinga  pertinax,  Br.,  etc.,  etc.     German:  Der  Halbmond-Sittich. 

THIS  charming  bird  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and  is  smaller 
than  the  Carolina,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  measuring  about 
ten  or  eleven  inches  in  extreme  length. 

Dressed  in  a  mantle  of  vivid  green,  its  forehead  is  ornamented  by 
a  crescentic  patch  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  like  the  crescent  on  Diana's 
virgin  brow,  behind  which  the  feathers  assume  a  greenish  blue  shade 
on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  the  cheeks  and  the  neck  are  greenish 
gold,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  a  dull  greenish  yellow. 

The  female  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  her  mate;  but  the 
smaller  size  and  fainter  colour  of  the  crescentic  or  half-moon  patch 
that  gives  the  bird  one  of  its  English  names,  as  well  as  its  German 
designation,  is  thought  to  indicate  the  female;  but  we  must  admit  that 
the  difference  is  very  slightly  marked,  and  the  sexes  can  only  be  surely 
recognised  by  the  actions  and  demeanour  of  the  birds. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Parrakeet  described  by  Bechstein  under 
the  name  of  Psittacus  canicularis  belonged  to  the  species  under  con- 
sideration, although  the  old  German  writer  called  the  deep  orange 
yellow  of  the  half-moon  markings  red,  and  the  greenish  blue  shade 
of  the  top  of  the  head  sky-blue,  for  in  other  respects  the  descriptions 
of  Russ  and  Bechstein  agree. 

"It  is  handsome,  but  does  not  speak",  says  the  latter  author,  "and 
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although  a  native  of  South  America,  is  not  very  delicate  or  difficult 
to  preserve/' 

This  adaptability  of  South  American  species,  not  only  of  Parrots, 
and  other  birds,  but  of  mammals,  and  plants  and  trees,  to  almost  every 
variety  of  conditions  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed,  is  a  curious 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  though  why  this  should  be  so 
is  a  question  not  very  easily  or  satisfactorily  answered:  thus  the  Passion 
flower  is  so  far  acclimatised  that  it  grows  freely  out  of  doors  in  this 
country,  where  it  blossoms  in  profusion,  and  even  matures  its  golden 
yellow  fruit:  and  the  Green  and  Bed-crested  Grey  Cardinals  brave  the 
cold  of  our  most  severe  winters  with  impunity;  while  many  flowers 
and  birds  of  Southern  Europe  would  perish  at  the  slightest  degree 
of  frost,  although  the  mean  temperature  of  their  native  land  is  not, 
by  many  degrees,  as  high  as  that  of  Brazil  and  Demerara. 

The  Half-moon  Parrakeets  are  natives  of  South  America,  where  they 
are  common  and  widely  diffused:  the  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  branch, 
where  the  female  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs.  In  the  house  they 
become  very  familiar,  and  are  very  gentle  and  desirable  birds:  Dr. 
Buss  relates  that  a  male  in  his  bird-room  was  so  tame  that  it  would 
fly  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  perch  on  his  finger. 

In  their  native  country  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the  rice 
crops,  and  in  captivity  are  to  be  fed  on  canary  seed,  millet  and  oats, 
adding  rice  in  the  husk  when  obtainable:  in  fact  the  latter  is  almost 
a  necessity  when  the  birds  first  arrive  in  this  country,  unless  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  our  English  seeds  on  their  voyage  from  their 
native  land. 

There  is  no  record  of  their  having  as  yet  bred  in  Europe,  at  least 
that  we  are  aware  of;  but  should  any  of  our  readers  chance  either  to 
have  successfully  bred  them,  or  to  know  of  any  one  who  has  done 
so,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  they  will  kindly  communicate  the 
particulars  to  us  through  our  Publishers,  as  it  adds  much  to  the 
interest  possessed  by  a  species  for  amateurs  if  the  same  has  been 
successfully  reproduced  in  captivity. 

The  Half-moon,  or  Golden-crowned  Conure  is  often  confounded  with 
the  Sun  Parrakeet  (Psittacus  solstitialis,  Lin.),  which  is  a  very  different 
bird,  although  a  native  of  the  same  country  as  the  Half -moon:  the 
ground  colour  of  the  Sun  Parrakeet  is  bright  citron  yellow;  the  face, 
back,  breast,   and  belly  are  a  yellowish  brownish  red,  the  wings  green 

WJ!r7i!IW'  bIack  and  blue  markings*  the  beak  is  black>  and  the  eyes 

the      h  7elW'  SO  that  the  birda  can  be  readily  distinguished  one  from 

f  th    fT  uSTk  tbe  latter  has  occasionally  flben  sold  as  the  female 

orzaer,    -vve   do  not  insinuate  with  any  intention  to  defraud  his 
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customer  on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  but  simply  because  the  latter  knew 
no  better. 

It  is  self-evident  that  dealers  and  amateurs  must  look  upon  birds 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view:  the  former  regard  them  as  so 
much  merchandise  merely,  in  most  cases,  and  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  habits  beyond  what  is  current  in  the  "trade",  viewing  them 
from  a  commercial  aspect  chiefly,  and  have  little  acquaintance  with 
and  care  less  about  their  habits  and  requirements  than  is  necessary 
to  maintain  them  in  life,  and  if  possible  in  health  while  in  their  pos- 
session— afterwards?  Ma  foiy  apres  mot  le  deluge,  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say;  and  we  have  known  of  instances  in  which  wrong  directions 
as  to  treatment  were  given  to  customers,  so  as  to  ensure  the  death 
of  the  birds,  "for  the  good  of  trade",  within  a  short  time  of  their 
purchase  by  an  inexperienced  amateur. 

However  reprehensible  such  tactics  may  appear,  and  undoubtedly 
are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  frequently  had  recourse  to 
in  the  trade;  and  in  fact,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  bird-keeping,  we 
have  ourselves  been  deceived  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  In 
experience  lies  the  safety  of  the  connoisseur  against  such  paltry  de- 
ception, and  he  must  expect  to  pay  for  it,  in  this  connection,  as  well 
as  in  every  other.  There  are  respectable  and  conscientious  dealers,  it 
is  true,  who  would  scorn  to  deceive  the  unwary,  and  to  men  of 
established  reputation,  with  a  good  character  to  maintain,  we  would 
counsel  our  readers  to  repair  when  about  to  purchase  birds,  but  there 
are  others  who  might  be  much  more  correctly  described  as  the  reverse 
of  honest  and  fair-dealing. 

But  even  the  most  upright  of  dealers  is  not,  necessarily,  an  authority 
upon  bird-matters,  generally  the  very  reverse;  he  has  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  it  is  true,  but  then  his  business  is  to  get  rid 
of  his  goods  as  quickly  as  he  can  at  the  least  risk  of  loss  to  himself; 
and  the  highest  profit  he  can  command;  but  of  birds  we  never  met 
with  a  dealer  that  had  any  scientific  knowledge  whatever:  the  Latin 
names  he  might  know  by  rote  in  some  instances,  and  repeat  glibly 
enough,  more  or  less  correctly;  but  there  his  knowledge  ended,  and 
when  he  assumed  no  more,  no  harm  was  done:  but  when  such  an 
individual  pretends  to  know  all  about  everything  concerning  birds,  he 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  much  quiet  amusement  to  the  naturalist 
who  interviews  him. 

We  remember  once  going  into  the  shop  of  a  well-known  dealer  to 
inquire  for  some  Saffron  Finches,  of  which  we  were  then  in  need  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  some  experiments  in  the  way  of  mule  breeding, 
and  asking  him  if   he  had  any  in  stock.     Yes,  he  had  a  few;  what 
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did  we  want  them  for?  We  had  heard,  we  said,  that  they  would 
breed  with  Canaries.  Certainly,  replied  the  dealer,  button-holeing  ns, 
after  his  custom,  and  looking  up  confidently  into  our  face,  don't  you 
know  that  is  where  the  Lizards  come  from?  Cinnamons,  you  mean, 
we  replied,  somewhat  maliciously  we  must  confess.  Of  course,  replied 
the  dealer,  Cinnamons  I  meant;  thus  revealing  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  subject:  for,  of  course,  if  mules  were  obtainable,  which  we  doubt, 
between  birds  of  such  widely  divergent  habits  as  the  Saffron  Finch 
and  the  Canary,  although  they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, they  would  be  sterile,  as  every  hybrid  is:  so  we  had  a  quiet 
laugh  at  our  scientific  and  omniscient  friend  the  dealer,  whom  we  have 
again  and  again  conducted  into  similar  pitfalls,  to  his  momentary  dis- 
comfiture j  but  so  overweening  is  the  vanity,  and  so  consummate  the 
self-complacency  of  the  man,  that  he  promptly  recovers  himself  and 
begins  again,  as  amusingly  as  ever,  to  air  the  knowledge  he  does  not 
possess,  with  a  pompous  assumption  of  exclusive  information  that  is 
really  "as  good  as  a  play." 

Well,  we  have  wandered  an  immense  distance  from  our  Half -moons, 
and  must  hark  back  again;  observing,  in  conclusion,  that  when  they 
are  fairly  acclimatised  they  are  very  hardy  and  desirable  birds,  which 
we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  in  search  of 
an  ornamental  and  agreeable  addition  to  their  collections.  They  are 
exceedingly  gentle  and  amiable,  and  may  be  caged  with  the  tiniest 
Astrilds  and  all  the  lesser  Parrakeets  and  Love-birds,  without  fear  of 
danger  accruing  to  the  small  fry  from  the  really  formidable-looking 
beaks  of  the  Half-moon  Parrakeets,  which  they  are  very  expert  in 
exercising  upon  anything  of  a  vegetable  nature  that  may  chance  to 
come  in. their  way,  so  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  enclosure  where 
it  is  desired  to  grow  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Psittacus  leucotis,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Oonurus  leucotis,  Gb.;  Aratinga  ninus,  Spx.; 

Sittace  leucotis,  Wgl.;  Psittacara  leucotis.  Yobs.;  Microsittace  et 

Pyrrhura  lucotis,  Bp.     German:  Der  Weissbackige  Sittich. 

THIS  small  Coxmre  is  probably  one  of  the  prettiest  members  of  the 
sub-family  to  which,  it  belongs;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Tur- 
quoisine,  and  of  equally  slim  proportions;  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  dark  green  feathers,  the  face  and  head  are  deep  brick 
red,  and  the  cheeks  are  marked  by  a  white  patch;  the  top  of  the  head 
is  dark  brown,  and  a  band  of  bluish  grey  encircles  the  neck,  the  rump, 
vent  and  tail  are  dark  reddish  brown. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  these  can 
only  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  watching  a  number 
of  the  birds  together,  and  securing  a  pair  that  seem,  by  their  con- 
tinual and  reciprocal  caresses,  to  have  entered  into  the  "holy  bonds " 
of  matrimony. 

Writing  of  this  bird  Mr.  Wiener  remarks:  "This  small  Conure  is 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  Australian  Undulated  Parrakeet,  and  was 
very  rare  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  latterly  the  birds  are  frequently 
offered  for  sale.  I  believe  no  other  Conure  will  afford  his  owner  so 
much  pleasure  as  this  one.  A  pair  I  kept  for  a  long  time  proved 
very  intelligent,  lively,  and  hardy,  and  were  quite  free  from  the  des- 
tructive mania  of  other  Conures,  and  never  indulged  in  screaming." 

They  can  scream,  however,  and  that  right  shrilly,  too;  but  they  are 
not  often  guilty  of  such  unbecoming  conduct;  as  Mr.  Wiener  says, 
they  are  hardy,  witness  the  length  of  time  several  individuals  of  this 
species  have  survived  in  the  Parrot  House  at  the  "Zoo." 

The  native  country  of  this  species  is  Brazil,  where,  in  small  flocks 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  they  make  themselves  exceedingly 
objectionable  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  by  their  depredations  among 
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the  crops  of  maize,  of  which  they  destroy  far  more,  in  apparent  wan- 
tonness, than  they  can  or  do  consume.  The  agriculturists,  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  and  damage  inflicted  by  them,  kill  and  eat  as  many  of 
these  pretty  creatures  as  they  can;  and  although  the  old  birds  are 
most  decidedly  tough,  the  young  ones  of  the  year,  fattened  on  the 
purloined  maize,  are  tender  and  most  excellent  gibver:  it  seems  a  pity, 
however,  to  put  such  charming  birds  to  such  a  use,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  ugly  ones  to  take  their  place  on  the  Brazilian  farmers' 
tables;  and,  it  seems  to  us,  at  the  price  quoted,  at  present  at  all  events, 
£2,  and  even  upwards  a  piece,  it  would  pay  the  farmers  better  to 
export  the  White-eared  Gonures  to  Europe  alive,  than  to  kill  and  eat 
them  at  home;  but  possibly  these  excellent  individuals  are  ignorant 
of  the  commercial  value  of  their  little  enemies,  or  doubtless  they  would 
treat  them  in  a  different  manner,  for  to  eat  one  of  them,  at  the  figure 
they  now  command  in  the  bird-market,  seems  something  like  eating 
gold,  and  the  Brazilians,  unless  vastly  changed,  have  a  keen  eye  to 
"the  main  chance",  as  we  remember  to  have  heard  from  some  friends 
who  had  had  extensive  dealings  with  them. 

Mr.  Wiener  fed  his  White-eared  Conures  on  "  millet,  canary,  and  a 
little  hemp  seed,  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  sponge-cake  daily",  which 
is  so  excellent  and  suitable  a  regimen  for  them,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  say  that  upon  it  his  pair  "grew  daily  prettier." 

These  birds  are  very  pretty  and  gentle,  and  soon  become  very  tame; 
a  young  male,  much  petted  and  attended  to,  will  learn  to  repeat  a 
few  words,  and  become  a  delightful  companion;  they  are,  however, 
rather  shy  with  strangers,  and  should  not  be  unnecessarily  alarmed; 
if  they  are  they  will  bite,  and  that  sharply,  but  their  doing  so  is 
solely  the  effect  of  fear. 
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Selby  declares  that  "It  is  docile,  and  easily  tamed,  and,  being  of 
an  imitative  disposition,  readily  learns  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences 
with  great  clearness  and  precision",  which  is  not  at  all  our  experience 
with  the  species. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  all  these  birds  differ  considerably  in  capacity 
and  disposition,  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  odd  specimen,  now  and  again, 
may  be  met  with  that  has  learned  to  speak  as  well  and  as  clearly,  as 
the  rest  of  its  compatriots  are  backward  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  palm  groves  of  its  native  land,  the  Amazon  feeds  luxu- 
riously on  fruit,  but  in  captivity  is  content  with  a  more  meagre  fare 
of  seed — seeds  of  various  kinds,  such  as  hemp,  for  which  it  always  shows 
a  predilection,  canary  seed,  maize,  and  nuts  of  every  description,  from 
the  cob-nut  of  our  hedgerows,  to  the  cocoa-nut  of  its  native  land;  nor 
does  it  despise  such  humble  fare  as  monkey-nuts,  and  in  carrots  and 
beet  seems  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  oranges  and  bananas  of  the 
tropics. 

These  birds  soon  become  very  tame  and  domesticated,  and  if  their 
owner  resides  in  the  country,  may  be  permitted  to  wander  at  will 
about  the  grounds,  whence  they  will  return  to  the  house  for  their 
food:  it  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  permit  them  to  ramble  far  when 
there  is  ripe  fruit  to  be  picked  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  their 
frugivorous  propensities  are  apt  under  such  circumstances  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  degree  of  intensity  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious 
to  the  gardener:  at  other  times  they  may  have  full  liberty,  which  we 
have  never  known  them  abuse  by  straying  away  altogether  from  their 
home. 

It  is  curious  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  will  sometimes  converse  with 
each  other  in  their  acquired  language,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the 
fact.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  had  a  pair  of  Amazons,  though 
we  cannot  now  say  to  what  particular  species  they  belonged,  that  used 
to  talk  to  each  other  in  Portuguese,  which  they  had  no  doubt  learned 
before  their  importation  into  this  country.  The  effect  was  decidedly 
peculiar,  sitting  one  in  a  pear-tree  in  the  garden,  and  the  other  in  a 
clump  of  hawthorn  near  the  dining-room  window,  they  regularly  answered 
each  other,  and  occasionally  sang  and  laughed  aloud,  so  that  they  were 
often  taken  for  human  beings  by  persons  who  had  not  seen  them,  and 
only  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices  in  the  garden.  What  they  were 
talking  about,  we  regret  we  cannot  say,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  language  in  which  their  conversation  was  carried  on. 
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variations  of  the  same :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  more  resemblance 
between  the  Amazons  than  there  is  between  the  Golden  and  the 
Amherst  Pheasants,  the  cross-bred  progeny  of  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  be  fruitful.  Again,  some  of  these  Parrots  are  so 
nearly  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are  not  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  and  certainly  at  first  sight  at  all  events,  there  appears 
to  be  much  more  dissimilarity  between  a  Cochin  China  and  a  Game 
Fowl,  than  between  the  Blue-fronted  Amazon  and  its  relation  with  the 
Yellow  Bridle,  yet  the  offspring  of  the  two  fowls  mentioned  above  is 
undoubtedly  fruitful,  proving  the  parents  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  species,  for  hybrids  are  incapable  of  generation. 

It  is  true  that  instances  have  been  recorded,  at  various  times,  of 
mules  having  given  birth  to  offspring,  but  there  is  a  strong  element 
of  doubt  in  every  such  case  that  has  been  brought  under  our  notice, 
so  strong  indeed,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  verdict  is  possible, 
save  the  convenient  Scotch  alternative  to  guilty,  or  not  guilty? ,  viz. 
not  proven. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Amazons, 
is  not  very  difficult,  as  solitary  females  not  unfrequently  lay  eggs  in 
captivity,  and  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
pair,  and  probably  bring  up  their  young. 

Few  private  individuals  have  the  accommodation  or  the  leisure,  not 
to  mention  the  means,  necessary  to  institute,  and  successfully  carry 
out  the  experiments  necessary  to  a  complete  solution  of  this  and 
similar  problems;  but  the  Zoological  Societies  of  this  country  and  on 
the  continent  are  in  possession  of  the  requisite  conditions,  and  to  them 
we  must  look  for  the  elucidation  of  many  an  ornithological  puzzle; 
most  of  them,  however,  will  not  move  in  a  new  direction  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  external  pressure,  which  a  concerted  movement 
on  the  part  of  amateurs  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  we  hope,  in  the  matter  of  the  Psittacidce,  will  very  soon  be 
exerted. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Duttotfs  account  of  Dufresne's  Amazon. 

This  is  a  handsome  bird.  He  is  about  the  size  of  the  Common 
Amazon.  The  prevailing  colour  is  an  even  green,  but  the  upper  tail 
coverts  are  brilliant  crimson.  He  has  a  brownish  line  of  feathers  from 
eye  to  eye  over  the  beak,  which  is  dark  horn  colour. 

They  are  not  very  attractive  cage-birds.     I  have  never  seen  a  speci- 
men that  talked.     They  are  rather  quiet  and  dull.     Their  food  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Common  Amazon. 
ii.  1 
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Psittacus  Amazonicus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Chrysotis  cestiva,  Swns.;  Amazonicus  fronts  lutei  et 

Psittacus  brasiliensis  cyanocephalus,  Bess.; 

Psittacus  cestivus,  Gml.,  Lthm.;  Psittacus  aouron,  Shw.;  Psittacus 

Amazonus  et  Amazona  Amazonica,  Schlgl.;  Psittacus  agilis,  Ltd.,  etc.  etc. 

German:  Der  Amazonea-Papagei,  Buss;  Der  gemeine 

Amazonenpapagei,  Bechst. 

THIS  many-named  bird  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  seen  in 
captivity  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe: 
so  well  known  that  Bechstein,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  could  say  of  it:  "This  species  is  imported  in  so  great  numbers 
that  it  is  found  at   every  bird-seller's,  and  is  one  of  the   cheapest/1 

"This  bird/'  he  continues,  "is  common  in  the  hottest  parts  of 
America,  learns  to  speak,  is  very  docile,  sociable,  and  requires  only 
common  attention/' 

"It  is  frequently  brought  to  Europe/'  wrote  Selby,  "on  account  of 
its  colloquial  powers,  and  known,  like  others  of  its  congeners,  by  the 
common  appellation  of  Green  Parrot/' 

A  specimen  recently  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  ours  was  known 
to  be  at  least  sixty-seven  years  old,  having  been  in  one  family  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  to  the  last  retained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
health  and  vigour:  it  succumbed  to  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation 
after  a  couple  of  days'  illness,  induced  by  exposure  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  draught. 

This  long-lived  bird  was  presumably  a  female,  for  it  never  learned 
to  speak,  beyond  repeating,  in  a  low  whispering  tone  of  voice,  a  few 
short  words,  such  as  r Polly',  'Kiss  me',  and  so  on.  A  post-mortem 
examination  was  not  permitted,  so  the  question  of   the   poor  thing's 
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sex  was  never  determined;  bat,  as  the  nudes  of  this  species  are  usually 
very  fluent  talkers,  the  probability  is  that  it  was  a  female. 

There  are  many  recorded  instances  of  these  birds  laying  eggs  in 
captivity,  but  none,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  their  having 
produced  young.  . 

"Of  all  known  animals,  there  are  none  so  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  man,  as  those  which  appear  to  approximate 
to  his  own  nature,  and  to  partake  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  case  with  the  apes  among  the  mammalia,  and 
the  Parrots  in  the  class  of  birds.  Both  exhibit  some  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  man,  and  both  present  a  very  striking  analogy  with 
each  other. 

"The  ape,  from  his  external  form,  so  like  the  human,  his  gestures 
and  gait,  the  rude  resemblance  of  his  face  to  that  of  man,  from  the 
analogous  arrangement  of  all  his  organs  with  ours,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  species  of  imperfect  and  wild  man.  Had  he  received  the  gift  of 
speech,  like  the  Parrot,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  genuine  man  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  who  judge  always  rather  from  external 
appearances  than  calm  and  reflective  examination.  The  Parrot  is  in 
the  order  of  birds  what  the  ape  is  in  that  of  viviparous  quadrupeds. 
It  would  appear,  on  first  view,  to  be  still  more  closely  connected  with 
us,  than  the  latter,  because  the  communion  of  speech  is  more  intimate 
than  that  of  mere  sign  and  gesture.  Besides,  speech  is  the  expression 
of  thought,  while  gesture  is  nothing  but  the  demonstration  of  physical 
wants.  The  latter  is  altogether  corporeal,  the  former  appertains  to  the 
mind. 

"We  must  not,  however,  consider  the  articulated  voice  of  the  Parrot 
as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  intelligence  over  that  of  other 
animals,  or  of  its  analogy  with  our  own.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
Parrots  exhibit  the  most  perfect  brain  to  be  found  among  any  of  the 
feathered  race.  The  anterior  lobes  of  its  hemispheres  are  more  pro- 
longed than  they  are  in  rapacious  birds,  and  the  encephalon  is  wider 
and  more  flatted  than  long;  but  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  bird, 
compared  with  ours,  it  can  only  be  considered  that  there  is  a  point 
of  contact  between  them,  as  it  were,  but  no  resemblance.  The  Parrot's 
imitation  seems  purely  mechanical;  it  articulates"  words,  indeed,  but 
this  cannot  be  deemed  a  true  language.  In  the  same  manner  as  an 
air  is  taught  to  a  Linnet  with  a  bird-organ,  so  a  word  is  taught  to 
a  Parrot,  which  he  repeats  without  knowing  wherefore.  He  does  not 
comprehend  its  signification,  and  though  he  may  repeat  it  on  certain 
occasions,  because  he  has  learned  it,  he  sees  no  reason  for  doing  so 
like  man.     He  utters,  indifferently,  a  prayer  or  an  insult,  and  those 
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involuntary  substitutions,  which  really  prove  his  want  of  intelligence, 
pass,  with  unreflecting  persons,  for  a  mark  of  wit,  of  irony,  or  of  some 
other  quality  of  mind  of  which  the  animal  is  utterly  destitute  and 
incapable  of  acquiring. 

" There  are  two  kinds  of  imitations:  one  which  is  altogether  physical, 
and  dependant  on  similitude  of  organization;  the  other,  the  fruit  of 
reflection,  volition  and  intelligence;  the  first  is  possessed  by  the  ape 
and  the  Parrot — the  second  by  man  alone;  one  requires  nothing  but 
memory,  and  an  aptitude  of  organic  functions — the  other  demands  a 
profound  study,  like  that  of  comedians  and  tragedians.  A  mere  imi- 
tation of  the  exterior,  such  as  a  brute  can  give,  is  insufficient.  The 
mind  and  soul  must  be  moulded,  as  it  were,  on  the  model  imitated; 
this  requires  a  certain  equiponderance  of  mental  faculties,  which  cannot 
exist  between  man  and  a  brute  of  any  species. 

"The  imitations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  differ  again  in  an 
essential  point.  It  is  thus :  the  imitation  which  the  animal  can  acquire 
being  totally  physical,  perishes  with  the  individual. 

"Many  stories  have  been  told,  and  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam,  of 
the  marvellous  deeds  of  these  birds  supposed  to  be  consequent  on  their 
mental  faculties;  indeed,  most  persons  are  in  possession  of  anecdotes, 
more  or  less  wonderful,  of  particular  individuals,  which  have  fallen 
under  their  own  observation,  or  that  of  their  friends — anecdotes,  which 
too  Dften  increase  by  repetition,  till  the  true  extent  and  character  of 
the  original  facts  are  lost.  Parrots  will  certainly  sometimes  repeat  a 
word  or  a  sentence,  which  circumstances  may  render  particularly  apt 
and  applicable,  as  monkeys  will  sometimes  use  a  gesture  or  an  action 
strikingly  human  in  its  appearance;  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
these  animals  will  convince  any  reasonable  person  that  these  imitative 
or  mechanical  qualities  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  superior  reason  or 
sagacity;  and,  as  much  has  been  already  said  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  subjoin  any  repetition  of  thrice-told  tales,  or  search  for  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which,  however  amusing,  may  be  considered  as 
destitute  of  instruction,  and  of  equivocal  veracity/' — Cuviek,  Kegne 
Animal. 

Without  endorsing  the  whole  of  the  remarks  just  quoted,  we  may 
observe  that  we  have  possessed  Parrots,  and  known  others,  that  seemed 
to  attach  a  certain  significance  to  certain  sounds:  thus,  an  old  Cockatoo 
of  ours  never  called  for  "Potato!"  except  when  he  saw  us  sit  down 
to  dinner;  and  never  said  "Oh  you're  a  beauty !"  but  to  a  child;  and 
again  when  he  was  angry  he  would  exclaim,  "Oh  you  bad  Polly!" 
or  "Oh  you  rascal!"  never  once  making  use  of  the  many  endearing 
expressions  he  was  so  lavish  of  at  other  times,  which  would  tend  to 
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show  that  he  had  at  least  some  idea  of  the  use  of  words,  some  com- 
prehension of  the  import  of  what  he  was  saying. 

That  a  Parrot  is  possessed  of  wit,  or  irony,  is  incredible,  but  that 
he  does  attach  a  meaning  to  certain  words  is,  we  think,  incontestible. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  birds  are  much  more 
intelligent  than  others,  and  in  this  respect  the  males  appear  to  excel 
the  females,  which  are  usually  incapable  of  learning  much.  To  this 
rule  there  are  certainly  exceptions,  but  these  are  few  and  far  between; 
a  good  talking  bird  may  safely  be  set  down  as  a  male,  and  a  quiet, 
silent,  meditative  one  as  a  female.  Speech,  however,  being  t€ silvern", 
and  silence  "golden",  it  follows  that  the  lady  birds  have  the  advantage 
over  their  mates  in  the  matter  of  true  intelligence:  vivent  les  dames! 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the 
Blue-fronted  Amazon  (Chrysotis  aestiva). 

This,  next  to  the  Grey  Parrot,  is  about  the  commonest  Parrot  kept. 
It  never,  however,  fetches  as  low  a  price.  One  may  buy  a  Grey  Parrot 
for  fifteen  shillings,  but  Amazons  are  generally  about  twenty-five 
shillings.  It  is  one  of  the  best  to  keep,  as  it  learns  quickly  to  talk, 
and  when  it  becomes  a  good  talker,  gives  up  screaming.  I  find  them 
a  better-tempered  Parrot,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Grey.  They  are  more 
apt  at  imitating  sounds  than  the  Grey  Parrot.  The  Grey  does  not 
pick  up  laughing,  crying,  and  such  like  sounds  as  the  Amazon  does. 
The  Amazon,  too,  has  a  special  power  of  giving  the  idea  of  a  con- 
versation. You  hear  no  word  distinctly,  but  you  would  certainly  say 
two  people  were  talking  together.  An  Amazon,  too,  talks  much  more 
freely  before  strangers  than  a  Grey;  and  certainly  one  that  really  talks 
well  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  Grey  for  that  reason.  But  though  I  have 
had  Amazons  which  ceased  to  scream  when  they  had  learnt  to  talk, 
they  are  not  sure  to  give  it  up,  and  if  a  Grey  becomes  a  talker,  it 
almost  always  does.  In  that  respect  the  Grey  is  the  better  bird  to 
keep.  The  Amazon  is  unlike  the  Grey  in  this:  when  people  notice 
it,  it  will  spread  its  tail  and  wings,  and  contract  its  pupils,  like  a 
Bengal  Parrakeet;  I  have  never  seen  a  Grey  Parrot  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  And,  like  the  Bengal,  the  Amazon  sometimes  gives  you  a 
nip  when  in  this  state  of  excitement. 

They  are  remarkably  hardy  birds,  and  can  easily  be  taught  to  fly 
about  loose,  and  find  their  way  home.  Bnt  I  do  not  let  my  Amazons 
out,  if  they  are  good  talkers.  Giving  them  their  liberty  makes  them 
forget  their  talking  and  return  to  screaming. 
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This  leads   me  to  say  that  in  any  attempt   to  acclimatise   Parrots, 
such  as  those  attempted  by  Mr.  Buxton  at  Northrepps  and  in  Surrey, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  what  end  we  propose  to  gain.     There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  some  of  the  species  should  not  really  be  accli- 
matised, that  is  become  really  wild  birds.     The  Cockatoos,  I  conceive, 
might.     But  would  it  be   desirable   that  they   should?     Do  we  want 
Cockatoos  added  to  our  native  birds?     I   imagine  the  farmers  would 
find  them  a  great  nuisance.     Of  course,  if  we  only  want  to  adorn  our 
own  grounds  with  various  exotic  species,  we  have  only  to  choose  the 
sorts  we  admire  most.     But  there  are  one  or  two  species  which  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  our  native  Fauna,  and  probably  annoy  no  one. 
It  astonishes  me  that  greater  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  acclimatise 
the   Budgerigar.     There  have   been  times  when  this  lovely  bird   has 
been  brought  over  in  such   quantities,  that  it  has  been  sold   for  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  a  pair.     Those  people*  who  have  aviaries  might 
do  something.     The-  difficulty  is   with  the   first  letting   out.     A  bird 
let  out  for  the  first  time  has  to  be  followed  up.     One  must  not  only 
know  where  it  is,  but  it  must  know  where  its  master  is.     After  it  has 
once  or  twice  come  back  to  its  cage,  the  difficulty  is  over;   and  this 
is  what  makes  it  so  easy  to  train   Cockatoos,  Macaws,  Amazons,  and 
Grey  Parrots  to  liberty.     They  are  easily  seen  and  heard,  and  if  they 
have  flown  too  far,  are  striking   to  strangers,  so  that   one   is  quickly 
put  on  their  track.     But  Budgerigars  are  so  small,  that  they  are  easily 
lost  sight  of.     Acclimatising  them  might  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  experiment  may  be  tried  with   single  specimens  which  are 
very  tame,  so  tame  as  to  fly  on  to  the  hand;  or  with  great  numbers 
which  have  been  accustomed  for  some  time  to  be  fed  near  the  wire 
of  an  out-door  aviary.     One  might  trust  to  some  of  the  number  coming 
back  to  feed,  and  so  bringing  the  others,  till  they  had  learned  to  find 
their  own  food.     Of  course  the  experiment  will  best  succeed  in  a  very 
strictly  preserved  country,  where  all  the  proprietors  are  friends.     The 
Hawks  will  be   shot,  and  a  word  to  the  gamekeepers  will  save   the 
Parrakeets  from  a  like  fate.     Blue  Mountain  Lories,  I   think,  might 
also  be  acclimatised,  and  with  advantage.     It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
ditional beauty  to  our  woods,   were  so   splendid  a   bird  to  be  seen 
amongst  them.     The  Platyceri,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  shy  and  timid  to 
be  likely  birds   for   successful  experiments;   but  Amazons   and  Greys 
are  not  at  all  birds  to  try.     Their  whole  recommendation  is  for  strictly 
cage  birds,  and  they  can  always  be  bought  so  cheaply,  that  there  is 
but  little  advantage  to  be  gained  from  their  acclimatisation.     They  are 
not  particularly  beautiful,  and  their  natural  cries  are  far  from  being  a 
sound  to  be  added  to  those  of  our  woods. 
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The  food  of  the  Amazons  consists  of  bread  and  water,  hemp,  canary 
and  millet  seed,  half-boiled  Indian  corn,  nuts  and  fruit. 

vAs  to  their  diseases,  they  are  sometimes  taken  with  sickness,  and 
apparent  indigestion.  I  have  always  found  the  best  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  to  be  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  their  water. 
A  few  dried  red  chilies,  now  and  then,  are  very  good  for  them.  They 
should  always  have  a  piece  of  wood  to  gnaw — fir  or  larch  is  best,  if 
procurable. 
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Psittacus  Le  Vaillanti,  Russ. 
Chrysotis  Le  Vaillanti,  Gr.;  Psittacus  ochrocephalus,  Lchst. 

German:  Der  doppelte  Gelbkopf,  Russ.  ' 

THIS  remarkably  fine  bird  rivals  the  world-renowned  Grey  Parrot 
as  a  mimic,  and  volumes  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes,  more 
or  less  authentic,  of  its  performances  in  this  respect,  but  cui  bono? 
It  is  found  in  the  northern  ■  portions  of  South  America,  including 
Guiana,  Surinam,  and  Yenezuela. 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  give  the  reader  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  the  bird,  than  ten  pages  of  letter-press  could  do.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Chrysotis  sub-family  of  the  Psittacidce,  consider- 
ably exceeding  in  size  the  Grey  Parrot,  and  approaching  that  of  the 
Cockatoo,  but  its  short  tail,  barely  four  inches  in  length,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  a  smaller  bird  than  it  really  is. 

The  dense  forests  of  its  native  land  abound  in  nuts  and  fruits  of 
many  and  various  kinds  upon  which  the  Amazon  Parrots  subsist  for 
the  most  part,  although  not  averse  to  maize,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  often  make  incursions  on  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  pay  for 
their  thievish  propensities  with  their  liberty,  for  the  cultivators  catch 
them  with  limed  twigs,  and  forthwith  sell  them  into  hopeless  slavery. 
Such  Parrots,  however,  rarely  become  absolutely  tame,  and  never  make 
good  talkers;  to  educate,  thoroughly,  one  of  these  creatures  it  must  be 
brought  up  from  the  nest  by  hand,  and  by  the  time  it  can  eat  alone 
it  will  not  only  be  perfectly  familiar  with  its  foster-parent;  but  have 
probably  learned  to  repeat  some  words,  if  not  a  sentence  or  two. 

Like  most  of  the  productions  of  Tropical  South  America,  the  Double- 
fronted  Amazon  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  would  certainly  become  accli- 
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matised  in  oar  woods  were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  propensity,  common, 
alas!  to  every  class  of  society  in  these  civilized  (?)  islands,  to  shoot 
and  destroy  a  strange  bird  the  moment  it  ventures  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance; so  that  experiments,  of  the  highest  interest  to  naturalists,  have 
been  utterly  frustrated,  though  not  undertaken  without  considerable 
expense,  simply  on  account  of  this  wanton  and  barbarous  habit  of 
"potting1'  anything  strange  and  unusual  in  the  shape  of  a  feathered 
fowl :  indeed  so  strong  is  this  inherited  propensity  in  some  people  that 
more  than  one  stranger  has  been  hooted,  and  even  stoned  in  a  remote 
village,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  he  was  a 
stranger:  and  to  the  same  cause  is  doubtless  referrible  the  irresistible 
propensity  common  to  the  entire  fair  sex,  of  picking  to  pieces,  meta- 
phorically, a  sister  whom  they  chance  to  see  for  the  first  time:  but 
after  all,  our  boasted  nineteenth  century  civilization  and  refinement  is 
a  very  thin  veneer,  strain  it  but  a  little,  and  it  forthwith  cracks,  and 
shows,  unpleasantly  enough,  the  disagreeable  savagery  that  lies  hidden 
close  beneath.  Well,  probably  our  coat  of  paint,  or  gilding,  or  what- 
ever we  like  to  call  it,  will  grow  thicker  in  due  time,  and  become  a 
real  thing,  and  then  we  shall  cease  to  stone  and  stare  at  a  stranger, 
whether  male  or  female,  and  to  kill  strange  birds. 

To  return  to  our  Double-fronted  friend,  of  which  a  very  good  example, 
from  which  our  illustration  is  taken,  exists  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  it  has  lived,  without  water,  for  several 
years.  Now,  although  we  are  perfectly  well  aware,  as  a  writer  in  that 
grandmotherly  Review,  The  Saturday,  recently  pointed  out,  that  Parrots 
can  exist  without  drinking,  we  maintain  that  it  is  unnatural  for  them 
to  do  so;  and  granted  that  in  their  wild  state  some  of  them,  Psittacus 
erithacu8  for  instance,  seldom  resort  to  the  water-courses,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  countries  where  these  birds  are  found  the  dew 
falls  very  heavily,  and  the  leaves  during  the  night  are  saturated  with 
moisture,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  have  seen  birds, 
Parrots  included,  eagerly  sucking  before  they  left  their  roosting-places 
to  seek  their  food  in  their  accustomed  haunts:  but  in  captivity,  where, 
as  often  as  not,  their  food  consists  of  dry  seed,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  drinking  dew,  and  require  to  be  supplied  with  water,  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  health.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  can  live 
without  drinking;  the  question  is,  does  it  make  the  poor  things  suffer? 
and  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  does.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  world  with  which  we  are  acquainted  does  the  absurd  custom 
prevail,  and  when  we  have  mentioned  it  to  foreigners,  our  statement 
has  been  received  with  an  astonishment  bordering  on  incredulity. 

On  the  authority  of  an  observer  (Beobachter)  in  Venezuela,  Dr.  Russ, 
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in  his  excellent  Handbook,  remarks:  "Of  all  Parrots  found  in  this 
region  the  one  under  consideration  learns  to  speak  the  most  readily 
and  distinctly";  and  this  appears  to  be  the  general  verdict  with  Le 
Vaillant's  Amazon,  which  English  dealers  commonly  speak  of  as  the 
Double-fronted;  why,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  say,  seeing  that 
the  face  of  the  bird  is  all  of  one  colour,  namely,  a  pale  yellow;  the 
shoulders  are  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  green,  darker  above,  and 
of  a  lighter  shade  on  the  under  surface. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the 
Le  Vaillanfs  Amazon  (Chrysotis  Le  Vaillanti). 

According  to  my  experience,  the  cleverest  and  most  accomplished 
birds  are  found  in  this  family,  though  their  powers  of  talking  vary  a 
good  deal  with  individuals.  I  have  had  three,  varying  from  one,  quite 
the  cleverest  and  most  charming  Parrot  I  ever  had,  to  another  which 
was  quite  as  distinguished  for  its  want  of  cleverness  and  amiability. 

My  clever  one  I  bought  in  Brest,  from  an  old  couple.  I  suppose 
the  man  had  been  a  sailor:  the  home  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
where  strength  rather  than  choiceness  of  language  was  the  rule.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  kept  the  bird,  had  it  not 
been  French.  Its  language  was  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end.  But  it  sang  several  songs,  did  the  soldiers1  exercises,  and  had 
many  other  phrases,  all  of  which  it  repeated  whenever  I  wished  it.  I 
imagine  it  would  always  have  done  so  for  the  person  who  fed  it; 
otherwise  it  would  not  talk  for  all  the  world.  It  would  always  talk 
for  any  labourer  or  any  man  with  a  gruff  voice,  be  he  French  or 
English,  and  swear  too.  It  laughed  with  as  vulgar  a  laugh  as  one 
can  well  conceive.  I  gave  one  hundred  francs  for  it,  but  it  was  well 
worth  three  hundred.  I  suppose  its  talent  was  too  much  for  it,  for 
it  died  about  two  years  or  so  after  I  bought  it,  of  cancer  on  the 
brain. 

Before  this  I  had  been  very  much  taken  with  one  I  had  seen  in 
some  lodgings  in  London,  and  so  procured  one  for  myself  from  Liver- 
pool.  I  bought  it  quite  young,  and  it  only  proved  a  moderate  talker 
while  I  had  it.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  my  French  one  was  abso- 
lutely good-tempered:  I  could  do  anything  with  it.  I  had  to  hold  it 
while  it  underwent  a  cruel  operation  in  the  hope  of  cure.  Of  course 
during  the  operation  I  held  it  in  a  towel.  But  the  moment  it  was 
over,  it  had  not  the  least  resentment. 

The  Liverpool  one  was  not  so  good-tempered,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  kept  it  long  enough  to  try.     I  doubt  if  I  was  patient  enough: 
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I  ought  to  have  kept  it  longer,  for  I  rather  think  these  birds  take 
several  years  to  get  to  their  full  powers. 

The  last  one  I  had  I  bought  partly  from  pity,  and  partly  in  memory 
of  "Cocot",  the  French  one.  It  had  lost  an  eye,  but  I  was  assured 
it  had  been  a  fine  talker.  However  it  never  uttered  a  word  with  me, 
and  was  incurably  morose.  I  made  it  sit  on  my  finger,  and  taught 
it  not  to  bite  me,  but  it  would  dash  at  anybody  who  went  near  the 
cage.  I  eventually  lost  it  by  turning  it  out.  It  never  would  eat 
anything  but  hemp  seed,  and  this  of  course  stopped  my  having  any 
chance  of  taming  it  by  giving  it  luxuries.  Few  Parrots  resist  sponge- 
cake or  pea-nuts,  but  this  refused  everything  but  hemp  seed.  I  expect 
it  had  been  caught  old.  If  I  were  buying  a  "Double-fronted"  Amazon, 
for  that  is  the  name  by  which  dealers  call  them,  I  should  try  and 
buy  a  cock  bird;  and  for  that  purpose  I  should  choose  one  with  as 
yellow  a  head  as  possible.  The  amount  of  yellow  may  not  entirely  be 
a  question  of  sex.  I  dare  say  as  the  birds  get  older  they  get  a 
greater  amount  of  yellow  on  the  head,  but  I  always  think  the  male 
bird  has  a  yellower  head  than  the  female,  and  for  talking  I  would 
always  rather  have  a  male  bird,  just  as  I  would  for  singing. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  pet  for  a  cage  bird,  for 
my  experience  is  confined  to  cages,  as  I  have  no  aviary,  the  best 
Parrot  is  a  Jardine's  Parrot  (Pceocephalus  Gulielmi),  the  next,  a  Double- 
fronted  Amazon,  and  the  third,  a  Grey. 
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Psittacus  menstruus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Pionus  menstruus,  Gr.;  Pionias  menstruus,  Wglr.,  Fnsch., 

etc.,  etc.     German:  Der  blaukopfige  Portoriko-papagei. 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  with  a  very  unbecoming  name,  but 
naturalists  are  not  over  particular  when  an  appellation  suits  them; 
the  general  colour  is  dark  grass  green,  the  upper  wing  coverts  are 
greenish  olive,  with  a  bronzed  reflection  in  certain  lights,  and  the 
lower  green;  the  head  and  neck  are  violet  blue,  the  ears  are  black,  the 
tail  dark  green,  the  lower  tail  coverts  purple,  and  the  vent  blood-red. 

Male  and  female  are  exactly  alike  in  general  appearance;  it  is  another 
Brazilian  species,  but  extends  into  La  Plata. 

Wagler  separated  this  bird  from  the  genus  Psittacus,  and  formed 
it,  with  some  other  species,  into  a  separate  genus  which  he  distinguished 
by  the  term  Pionus,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  pity  to  multiply  genera 
on  such  slight,  and,  to  our  mind,  inadequate  grounds.  The  characters 
of  the  former  genus,  Psittacus,  according  to  Wagler,  are — Bill  strong, 
proportionate,  the  upper  mandible  with  the  culmen  slightly  narrowed, 
the  tip,  with  its  under  surface,  rough  with  elevated  ridges,  strongly 
toothed  or  emarginate,  under  mandible  slightly  compressed,  with  the 
cutting  edges  sinuate. 

In  the  latter  genus,  Pionus,  the  characters  given  are — The  bill  large, 
the  culmen  biangulate,  the  tomiae  sinuate,  but  not  distinctly  toothed. 
Differences,  surely,  scarce  sufficient  to  warrant  the  creation  of  two 
genera,  where  the  general  appearance,  and,  especially  the  habits,  no 
less  than  the  habitat  of  both  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  identical, 
or  at  best  so  slightly  divergent  as  to  point  to  generic  unity,  and  con- 
centration being  the  order  of  the  day  in  other  circles,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  including  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  with  the  rest 
of  the  short-tailed  Parrots,  of  which  the  Amazons  and  the  Grey  are 
the  most  familiar  examples. 
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The  Red-vented  Parrot  is  not  very  commonly  seen  in  this  country, 
and  consequently  commands  a  high  price,  which  is,  in  our  opinion  at 
least,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  merits,  for,  although  undeniably 
handsome,  and  as  a  rule  very  tame,  it  makes,  at  best,  a  very  poor 
talker,  but  different  specimens  vary  a  great  deal  in  intelligence  and 
capacity  for  acquiring  human  speech. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the  Red-vented 

Parrot  (Pionus  menstruus). 

Why  this  bird  should  be  called  the  Bed-vented  Parrot,  zoologists 
only  know!  It  is  true  it  has  a  red  vent,  but  that  is  quite  the  least 
noticeable  point  about  it.  The  distinguishing  part  of  its  plumage  is 
its  violet  head  and  neck,  and  it  is  much  more  aptly  named  by  the 
French,  Le  Perroquet  a  camail  bleu. 

It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Amazon,  but  about  the  same  size  as 
the  White-fronted  Amazon.  The  beak  is  horn  colour,  with  a  red  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the 
breast  are  bluish  violet,  and  the  feathers  on  the  belly  are  tipped  with 
blue.  The  bird  is  green  on  the  back,  but  the  wings  are  a  yellow 
green.  The  vent,  as  the  name  implies,  is  tinged  with  red.  The  tail 
is  green,  with  red  at  the  root  of  the  inner  web  of  the  first  three 
feathers. 

Bech  stein  says  the  bird  comes  from  Guiana,  does  not  talk,  and  is 
very  tame  and  gentle.  These  remarks  I  can  endorse.  All  the  Pionuses 
I  have  seen  have  been  very  tame  and  gentle.  Mine  took  a  strong 
dislike  to  one  man,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  could  do  what  they  pleased 
with  it.  It  was  very  quiet,  never  screamed,  but  never  learnt  anything. 
It  was  a  stupid  bird.  It  never  made  any  distinction  except  in  the 
one  case  I  have  mentioned.  It  had  no  more  affection  for  the  person 
who  fed  it  than  it  had  for  any  one  else.  When  it  flew,  it  settled  on 
the  ground  and  remained  where  it  lit.  It  had  no  idea  of  coming 
home  again.  It  was  lost  owing  to  this.  It  flew  away,  and  we  did 
not  see  where  it  lit.  We  could  not  find  it,  and  it  probably  fell  a 
prey  to  a  fox.  It  never  washed.  Its  food  is  the  same  as  for  an 
Amazon. 
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Psittacw  violaceus,  Buss. 

Synonyms:  Pionus  violaceus,  Fnsch.;  Pionus  purpureus,  Wol.; 

Pionia8  violaceus,  Bp.     German:  Der  Veilchenpapagei. 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  small  Grey- 
Parrot  (P.  erithacu8) :  the  plumage  is  blue  and  violet  of  different 
shades,  with  some  brownish  markings  on  the  face,  and  a  very  narrow 
eye-streak  or  bridle  of  a  deep  red  colour;  the  primaries  are  black, 
bordered  with  deep  blue  on  the  outer  edges,  the  tail  is  purple,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  has  a  brownish  tinge  washed  with 
purple. 

It  is  an  active  and  lively  bird,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  become  a 
talker,  if  taken  in  hand  when  young:  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and,  as 
usually  happens  with  the  birds  of  that  country,  quite  hardy,  and  easily 
kept  on  a  diet  of  seed. 

It  is  very  seldom  imported,  and  we  do  not  recollect  ever  having  met 
with  a  specimen  in  the  dealers'  shops,  but  the  London  Zoological 
Society  possess  an  individual  of  this  species  that  has  been  in  their 
possession  for  some  time,  a  proof,  if  any  be  wanting,  that  it  is  not 
delicate,  or  difficult  to  keep;  for  few  of  the  Psittacidce  attain  to  a 
great  age  in  the  "Parrot  House/'  always,  of  course,  excepting  the 
veteran  Yasa,  who  has  lived  there  since  1830!  and  still  appears  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  amount  of  health  and  vigour. 

The  Violet  Parrot,  like  the  Red-vented,  is  usually  placed  in  Wagler's 
genus  Pionus,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  thorough  Psittacus  in  shape  and 
habit,  and  is  an  extremely  lively  and  interesting  bird,  and  were  we 
writing  a  scientific  instead  of  a  familiar  history  of  these  birds,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  it  to  its  place  in  the  latter 
genus,  as  instituted  by  Kuhl,  who  divided  the  Psittacidm  into  five 
groups  or  sections,  namely,  Araince,  the  Macaws;   Plyctolophmce,  the 
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DUSKY    PARROT.  Ill 

Cockatoos;  Psittacince,  the  Parrots  proper;  Corvurince,  the  Long-tailed 
Parrakeets;  and  Psittacalince,  or  Dwarf  Parrots — an  arrangement  which 
has  no  doubt  its  advantages,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  too 
condensed,  especially  with  regard  to  the  fourth  division,  which  includes 
in  it  such  widely  differing  birds  as  the  Ring-necked  Bengal  Parrakeet, 
and  the  Oreen  Leek  of  the  Australian  colonists. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DuttorCs  account  of  the 
Dusky  Pionus  (Pionus  violaceus). 

This  bird  is  the  same  size  as  the  Red-vented  Pionus.  Its  feathers 
are  dark  grey,  almost  black,  tinged  with  violet.  Precisely  the  same 
remark  applies  to  it  that  apply  to  the  former  bird.  The  one  I  kept 
was  tame  and  gentle,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  learn.  I  had  it 
as  a  nestling,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  did  know  me  apart  from 
others.  At  any  rate  it  made  an  incipient  noise  when  I  was  in  the 
room.  I  had  to  feed  it,  and  I  suppose  it  found  it  less  trouble  to  be 
stuffed  by  me  than  to  feed  itself — at  any  rate  its  clamour  for  me  to 
come  and  feed  it  was  incessant. 

I  saw  the  other  day  a  Pionus  senilis,  which  is  very  like  the  Dusky 
Pionus,  only  that  it  has  a  white  forehead,  which  could  whisper  "  Pretty 
Polly"  in  a  very  small  voice.  This  is  the  only  case  I  have  known 
of  a  Pionus  talking.  Its  price  was  £2.  It  was  very  tame,  and  when 
I  say  that  I  love  a  tame  bird,  and  did  not  buy  it,  I  give  my  opinion 
of  Pionuses  more  plainly  than  if  I  took  pages  in  which  to  state  it. 
They  are  really  too  dull. 
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New  Edition,  Enlarged. 

1    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Mobeis,  B.A.  Illustrated  with  72  beautifully-coloured  Plates.  In  One 
Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  Is. 

With  coloured  illustrations  of  all  the  species,  and  separate  figures  of  the  male  and  female,  where 
here  is  any  obvious  difference  between  them,  and  also  of  the  under  side,  together  with  the  Cater- 
illar  and  Chrysalis;  and  a  full  description  of  each,  with  copious  accounts  of  their  several  habits, 
K.alities,  and  times  of  appearance,  together  with  details  as  to  their  preservation,  etc.,  with  new  and 
al liable  information — the  result  of  the  author's  experience  for  many  years. 

L    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH   MOTHS. 

Accurately  delineating  every  known  species,  with  the  English  as  well  as  the  scientific  names, 
accompanied  by  full  descriptions,  date  of  appearance,  list  of  the  localities  they  haunt,  their 
food  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  other  features  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  existence,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Moeris,  B.A.  The  Plates  contain  nearly  2,000  exquisitely  coloured 
Specimens.     In  Eour  Volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  £6  6s. 

•Speaking  of  entomology,  we  should  place  Mr.  Morris*  "History  of  British  Moths"  at  the  head.  It  gives  a  coloured 
^■ure  of  every  known  British  moth,  together  with  dates  of  appearance,  localities,  description,  and  food  of  caterpillar. 
t  forms  a  handsome  work  for  a  library,  and  will,  we  should  hope,  lead  many  to  commence  the  fascinating  study  of 
itomology.' — The  Record, 

'We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  "Natural  History  of  British  Moths"  will 
K-akeri  a  strong  desire  in  many  of  our  readers  to  become  possessed  of  so  desirable  a  treatise.  There  are  probably 
•me  thousands,  especially  among  the  younger  portion  of  our  population,  who  pay  a  little  attention  to  entomology, 
ad  of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  devote  their  energies  to  the  study  of  the  butterflies  and  moths,  the  two 
rent  groups  of  insects  forming  the  order  Lepidoptera  of  entomologists.  To  these,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recol- 
ctions  of  our  own  early  feelings,  no  present  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  good  "Natural  History  of  British  Moths." 
he  illustrations  are  exceedingly  numerous,  occupying  no  fewer  than  132  plates,  and  including  a  figure  of  every  species, 
nd  in  some  cases  of  the  principal  varieties.  The  figures  are  generally  exceedingly  well  executed  and  life-like ;  they 
re  all  coloured,  and  will  doubtless  afford  great  assistance  to  many  a  collector  in  naming  his  captures.' — The  Spectator. 

JEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS. 

Describing  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  By  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Howard,  F.H.S.  Illustrated  with  60  coloured  Illus- 
trations.    In  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  Is. 

cIn  this  volume  we  have  a  description  of  a  large  number  of  stove,  conservatory,  and  garden  plants  cultivated  in 
his  country,  of  which  the  leaves  rather  than  the  flowers  are  objects  of  interest.  The  exquisite  and  delicate  forms 
f  many  ornamental  plants  common  to  the  hothouses  and  greenhouses  of  the  wealthy  are  here  depicted,  with  wonderful 
delity,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  illustrations  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  plants.'—  The  B<xtk*elhr. 

JEW    AND    RARE    BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS. 

By  Shieley  Hibberd,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated  with  54  coloured  Engravings.  In  One  Volume, 
super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  5s. 

*A  bit  of  information  as  to  the  pictures  may  be  acceptable.  First,  observe  the  tinting  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
roundwork  of  such  a  subject  as  Solatium  marginatum  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.    Then  accept  the  information  that 


)UR    NATIVE    PERNS    AND    THEIR    VARIETIES. 

By  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.     Illustrated  with   79   coloured  Plates  and  909 
Wood  Engravings.     In  Two  Volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  £2  2s. 

The  importance  and  value  of  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  descriptions 
>f  1294  varieties  of  British  FernB,  with  seventy-nine  coloured  plates  of  species  and  varieties,  and 
K>9  wood  engravings.  The  descriptions  are  written  in  a  popular  manner,  containing  much  interesting 
n formation.  The  localities  are  described,  each  synonym  given,  and  a  description  of  the  proper  method 
:>f  cultivation.  To  show  the  extent  and  value  of  the  illustrations  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  of 
icolopendrium  vulgare  alone  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  varieties  figured. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    AND    EXOTIC    FERHSL 

hr  E.  J.  Lwr.  E-«.f  F.R.S..  F.R.A.S..  A?-     IL^tritei  wirh  479  £z^Iy-<c::xirt     *H«te.     Ii 

Ki^r.t  V./.  ,r.v-*.  •ij^-r-roTa"   **vo..  rrl  e  £6  *>*. 

U    r*rt»"r   V.*   '\:  Hi.'~>.~    *  V*    t'.T    .*♦   ^V-  .-r"".'^  »«:    I~*T«-   fTt:   ?^-r^-  111   *h.*"L_i   be   ~H.tJ.-r    '-.---i-.*    «_t    *~ sTy  ;i;;-_    - 

A    NATUBAL    HISTORY    OF    NEW   AND   SABE   FERNS. 

('oLtdiTA'tz  Sj>»;>,-  ar,d  V_ri»::ie»  not  included  in  'Ferns,  British  and  Zxitie."     By  LJ    I.- 
»t,  F.K.S ,  F.Ii  A.S.,  &c.     Iliustrred  with   72    coloured   Plate*  and   nimer  i*  W._.  i.  :*. 
In  Or.e  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.f  price  £1  1*. 


*AItV,ti-fr,  th<r  -'Nit-Tr-iI  Hi-v>ry  of  British  and  Exotic  Ferns"  obtains  eoloared  i-2*traac^a  of  be! 
six  hzrAr**l  *•**:>-  '/f   f';n;«  c  ..z.r\z<d   iz±  thi?  coinlrj.  srZU  so  nany  new  o-«  have  beec  ir.iro»fE->^i.   y  .-     t 
be^m  4**:n<?\  nec^^rr  to  psbll-h  a  *erMrate  roIurr*e.    This  work  will  be  iyizd  to  cottazn  ccl--Lred  rlaies  ::  ▼ 
ilJtutratioi-)  of  one  has-ireri  and  nfty-vne  ntw  specie  thai  ture  been  already  figured  in   the  preceding  Tc.ii.-.  — 
Preface. 

A   NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    GRASSES. 

By  E.  J.  Lowe,  E*u,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Ulustratcd  with  74  finely-coloured  PLite*.  L 
One  Volume,  super-royal  8ro.,  price  £'1  Is. 

This*  is  a  work    not  only  valuable  to  the  botanical  student   for  its  pictorial  accuracy,  but   of  l-. 
alfeo  to  the  Landed  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  pointing  out  to  them  those  grasses  which   are  u-: . 
and  lucrative  in  husbandry,  and  teaching  them  the  varied  soils  and  positions  upon  which  they  thrv  . 
and  explaining  tbeir  qualities  and  the  several  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  many  bra:iihr* 
manufacture  and  industry.    There  is  much  interesting  matter  also  in  this  volume  appertain \\\z  ' 
the  ancient  customs  and  superstitions  connected  with  the  subject,  which  the  author  brings  b  f.r- 
his  reader  in  a  forcible  rather  than  in  a  prolix  style. 

'It  is  very  faithful,  and  marvellously  cheap,  considering  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  produced-'— Uttmr$  £>, 

MAUNDS'   BOTANIC    GABDEN. 

Consisting  of  highly-finished  Figures  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Plants  Cultivated  ii 
Great  Britain,  with  their  Names,  Orders,  Bfistory,  Qualities,  Culture,  and  Pbysiolo^i  >\ 
Observations.  By  B.  Mat/sd,  F.L.S.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Jakes  C.  NrvEir,  Curator  t: 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  With  250  Coloured  Plates,  giving  1247  figures.  In  Six  YoIuil^ 
super-royal  8vo.,  £12  12s. 

ALPINE    PLANTS. 

Descriptions  and  103  accurately-coloured  Figures  (drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  this  \\\:k 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the  Alpine  Flowers.  Edited  by  David  Wo«  ^t  l:». 
joint  editor  of  the  latest  editions  of  Loudon's  'Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening  and  Plants/  'Hort  * 
Britannicus,'  &c.     In  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £1  5s. 

'The  manner  in  which  "Alpine  Plants"  is  produced  is  creditable  alike  to  author  and  artist.    The  literary  port:  r. 
not  the  mere  dry  botanical  descriptions  often  found  in  such  works,  but  a  popular  description  of  the  plant,  in^trut  - 
as  to  its  culture  and  treatment,  with  any  interesting  information  in  connection  with  it  than  can  be  obtained.  ...   •'< 
heartily  commend  this  work  to  all  lovers  of  flowers.' — Journal  of  Horticulture. 

ALPINE   PLANTS. 

Second  Skbies.     Containing  Fifty-four  Coloured  Plates,  with  one  or  two  Figures  on  each  Fl.it. 
Descriptions  and  accurately-coloured  Figures  (drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  this  Work v 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  the  Alpine  Plants.     Edited  by  D.  Woostkk.     Price  £  1   A: 

HISTORT    OF    THE    FISHES    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

By  Jonathan  Couch,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  with  256  carefully  coloured  Plates,  New  Editl: 
in  Four  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo.,  price  £4  4s. 

*Tho  author,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  practical  authorities  on  British  fishes,  has  for  fifty  years  »»♦ 
observing,  noting,  and  drawing,  with  his  own  pencil,  the  various  fish  which  live  in  British  waters — a  vast  1  .> 
in  which  he  bus  been  assisted  by  scientific  friends  living  in  various  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  cimu.- 
are  boautifully  coloured  to  life,  and  some  of  the  portraits  (especially  of  the  dog-fish)  are  really  marvellous,  xvau-.i.. 
the  recognition  of  a  fish  a  work  of  the  greatest  case.'— The  Field, 
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